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THE FOREIGN LEGIONS OF FRANCE. 


It is not a little curious, at a moment when the national prejudices of 
the British are roused to the point of ebullition by the proposed levy of 
a foreign legion, to be quartered in the homes of Old England, and to 
be drilled in the presence of a vast population ready and anxious to 
serve their country, if adequately paid and duly cared for, to know that 
France—so essentially a military and warlike nation—should have been 
indebted for all its ancient successes in arms, for its first military renown, 
and even for the personal liberty and safety of its monarchs, to foreigners. 
Yet such is the case. For centuries after the foundation of the mo- 
narchy, the guard of the king’s person was solely entrusted to the brave 
and faithful Caledonians, and the Swiss continued in the same loyal and 
responsible situation almost till the fall of monarchy itself; while on the 
field, history is before us* to show, that the adventurers armed for devas- 
tation by the feudal barons of old were people of all nations; that 
among the earliest troops known in France were German lansquenets 
and ritters—introducers of the pistol; that the most distinguished 
archers were those of Great Britain ; the first cross-bowmen, the Italians ; 
the best irregular cavalry the Spanish carabins and Albanian stradiots ; 
while the credit of the foundation of the existing regimental and infantry 
system lies entirely with the countrymen of William Tell and Arnold de 
Melchtal. 

France, whose military genius and prowess is indeed incontestable, 
has had foreign troops in her service during the whole ten centuries 
which separate Napoleon from Charlemagne. The first on record, and 
who from their well-tried courage and loyalty were selected as the body- 
guard of kings, were the Scotch. This renowned soldiery, whom we 
shall afterwards see watching by night at the foot of the Castle of 
Plessis-les-Tours, easily recognisable by their measured tread, their 
feathered caps, and the wan reflection of their halberds on the walls, 
and again in the seventeenth century, in the suite of the great king in 
the pleasant avenues of the garden of Versailles, had already in 886 
been enrolled by Charles the Fat as a body-guard of twenty-four 
gentlemen. 

The system of indiscriminate plunder and highway robbery which pre- 
vailed in early times, and which scattered strangers and adventurers all 
over the country, at first repressed by vassalage, commonalty, and citi- 





* Histoire des Troupes Etrangéres au Service de France, depuis leur Origine 
usqu’a nos jours, et de tous les Régiments levés dans les Pays Conquis sous la 
miére République et l’Empire. Par Eugene Fieffé, commis principal aux 
Archives du Ministére de la Guerre. 
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zenship, was in the time of Philip Augustus, about 1180, succeeded by a 
militia, the members of which were soldés, or regularly paid, whence the 
word soldat and our soldier. The institution as it thus took its origin 
was in main part made up of foreigners. 

The communal militia, created by Louis the Fat, to:check the a- 
tions and disorders of’ the feudal barons, under his successor; Louis VII., 
began to imitate them, and even surpass them, in the fearful extent to 
which they carried their reprisals. "Chis plundering and licentious life 
induced a host of foreigners to join the adventurers, in the hopes of 
indulging in the same vicious excesses, and hence great bands of robbers, 
their numbers increased by the scum of the first crusade, which had just 
returned from the Holy Land, anything but purified by their distant 
pilgrimage, associated themselves in different parts of the kingdom. 

e manuscript chronicle of Bertrand Du Guesclin, quoted by Du- 
cange, shows that these bands were made up of men of various nations : 


Gens de maint pays et de mainte nation 
L’un Anglois, l’autre Escot, si avoit maint Breton, 

These bands of adventurers were known by different names, derived 
sometimes from the country they most frequented or originally came 
from—as Alaquais, Aragonois, Basques, Brabangons, and Comtois ; 
sometimes from their habits and manners as the Cantatours, or those who 
sang on the highway, bandits, brigands, mille-diables, fendeurs, escor- 
cheurs, laquais, routiers, soudoyeurs, tondeurs, and varlets. 

The English kings enrolled a number of these bands, but took good 
care to employ them only on the Continent, where they devastated the 
heart of France, which they called their chamber. Louis VII. took some 
of these bands under his pay, in order to keep in check those subsidised 
by Henri II,; but not being able to pay them regularly, they soon 
returned to their bad practices, fighting even against one another, till 
they received a decisive defeat at Brives, in 1177, from other bands of 
adventurers, among whom were the paillers, so called from their wearing 
a truss of straw on their helmets. 

When Philip Augustus recommenced the war against the English, he 
incorporated some of the remnants of these bands with the communal 
militia, but the inconveniences soon became insufferable ; they plundered 
churches and houses alike, violated the women, skinning the priests, 
smashing the sacred utensils, faisant servir les linges bénits a tous les 
usages des femmes qu’ils trainaient 4 leur suite, and carrying their 
vicious practices to such an extent, that the French king was at last 
obliged to turn the arms of his other soldiers against his own auxiliaries. 

The long wars of France and England, however, kept these bands 
together, and even gave to them a certain importance. One of their 
most celebrated captains, Lupicaire, successfully defended Normandy with 
his band of Brabangons, in the pay of the Baglish king, against the 
French. In the time of Jean sans Terre they joined themselves to the 
Albigeois, and devastated Central France. Louis VIII. failed in putting 
them down; Louis, surnamed the Saint, was more successful. 

Jean the Good enrolled the adventurers to combat the Black Prince. 
At the termination of the war in 1360 they were again turned adrift, 
and, forming themselves into various bands, they recommenced their 
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malpractices. The so called on account of the white 
which they wore, so infested Aquitania, that no one was safe cuidina 
the fortresses. Another band, called the Tard-venus, became so nume- 
rous as to defeat the constable, Jacques de Bourbon, sent against them at 
the head of ten thousand men. It was in vain that the pope, Urbain V., 
launched forth his excommunications against these lawless companies. 
They were only sensible to one means of seduction, and that was success- 
fully employed by the Marquis of Montferrat, who bought over a band 


for 60,000 

Bertrand du Guesclin succeeded in raising a still greater body of 
adventurers to march against Peter the Cruel, with an expenditure of 
200,000 florins, the promise of absolution for all their sins by the 
saint-pére, lequel nous fera bailler de son thrésor, hopes of ty, 
and last, but not least, the offer on the part of the same valiant knight 
to keep with them in loyal and joyous company. The bands thus 
gathered together amounted to some thirty thousand men, and before 
going into Spain, Du Guesclin led them, as he had promised, to 

vignon, to get the Pope’s absolution and a little of his thrésor. The 
Holy Father, terrified by such an apparition, sent out a cardinal dressed 
in the utmost sacerdotal magnificence to address them, but some of the 
adventurers held the church in so little reverence that the ornaments of 
the holy envoy only excited their cupidity. Telz y estoient qui sa 
vesture voulussent bien avoir robbée. The cardinal found it convenient 
to effect a precipitate retreat, and the Pope was obliged to give absolu- 
tion with one hand and money with the other, to rid himself of such 
pious suppliants. 

All went well with the adventurers, Du Guesclin surpassing himself in 
the assault of the Spanish fortresses, till the Black Prince made his 
appearance; and those who escaped the final disasters of the war 
returned once more to France, where many of the great lords placed 
themselves at their head. One of these, Aymerigot Téte-Noire, master of 
eighty strong places in Auvergne and Limousin, and possessing immense 
treasures, being on his death-bed, thus bequeathed his property: “ In 
the first place, I leave to the chapel of St. George for repairs 1500 
livres ; to my wife, who has served me loyally, 2000 livres; and the 
remainder,” he added, addressing the officers around him, “you are 
companions, you ought to be brethren, divide everything among your- 
selves; and if you cannot do that in a pleasant manner, and the devil 
should get amongst you, you see my battle-axe—it is sharp and strong— 
take it, and let him get the most who can.” It is needless to say that the 
last wishes of the dying lord were faithfully carried out. 

The adventurers were often employed by the kings of France. In 
the time of Charles VII. they had for chief the celebrated Lahire; and 
when Louis XIJ. and Francis I. went to wage war in Italy, they took with 
them several of these reckless bands, who did good work for them, 
Francis; who was indebted for his life to one of these adventurers, who 
lifted him up when he would have perished under the weight of his 
armour, got ashamed of his lawless followers, and by an edict, dating 
1543, called upon all good citizens to aid in their extermination (a leur 
courre sus). The inhabitants of Autun and other towns earried this 


rude counsel into effect and dispersed many of the bands, and the organi- 
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sation of regiments, which took place shortly afterwards, caused them 
finally to mon Ie 

Brantéme has left us some graphic and detailed pictures of these ad- 
veriturers, drawn, as he says, from the old romances, the paintings, 
tapestries, and windows of old houses. ‘God knows how dep. were 
dressed; more like es than respectable persons, wearing shirts with 
long white sleeves, like gipsies and Moors; never changing them for 
two or three months, exposing their hirsute chests, with cut, torn, 
worn-out shoes of varied aspects, most of them displaying the flesh 
where it ought not to be seen, many branded with the fleur-de-lys on 
the shoulder, or essorillez, a misfortune (the loss of the ears) which they 
remedied as far as possible by long rough locks of hair falling down the 
sides of the face, and all of them making more frequent use of the rope 
and the gallows than of the rude weapons of their days.” 

In modern times the French have taken the lead among mili 
nations in the improvements introduced in arming their soldiery, but it 
was not so in olden times: the enrolling of foreigners in the French 
service had its first origin in their superiority in the use of ths cross-bow. 
The second Council of Lateran had forbidden the use of this weapon, 
comme étant une arme trés meurtriére et odieuse 4 Dieu. But the 
English did not hold the council in sufficient respect to obey its edicts, 
and having availed themselves of so militarily\a useful weapon, Philip 
Augustus was obliged to buy the services of a large body of Genoese 
cross-bowmen. There were fifteen thousand of them at the battle of 
Crecy, and at the commencement of the action, according to Froissart, they 
began to juper (shout) moult épouvantablement pour les Anglois ébahir— 
a proceeding which, however, failed lamentably in producing the desired 
result. 

The arbalétriers, who were also called crennequiniers, from the instru- 
ment with which they strung their bows, had from the time of St. Louis 
a grand-master, who took rank after the Marshal of France. He received 
his orders directly from the king, without the intermedial of the constable 
or marshal, en envoyoit guerre le cry, and claimed, as a right, the bells 
of the towns which capitulated, as well as all the artillery taken in the 
battles in which his men had been engaged. 

The Italians continued to serve France under various other names 
and forms. Such were the bands of the Milanese condottiere, Giovanni 
Jacopo Jacques Trivulzio, who, after fighting in eighteen battles and sieges, 
was sacrificed to the Countess of Chateaubriand, as also the Italian black 
bands of Giovanni de Médicis. These bands were afterwards organised 
into regiments, of which the first was that of Brancaccio, enrolled in 1562. 

The first German troops which France took in her service were levied 
by Philip the Bold, in 1284, and were distinguished as lansquenets and 
ritters. The lansquenets (lands-knecht) were originally a kind of grooms, 
who followed the mounted ritter on foot, armed with a knife or a pike, 
but uniting with other pikemen they had severed themselves from 
bondage, to fight on their own account, and Charles VIII. employed 
la bodies of them. The charge of being badly disciplined, refusing to 
fight without @ previous increase of pay, and of even going over to the 
enemy when there was any pecuniary advantage to be obtained, is 
generally laid to the account of the lansquenets by historians. Thus 
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Brantéme relates that, at the in of Pampeluna, “ La Palice ordered: 
Bayard to go and take a castle. bade the lansquenets, who were 
commanded by the Duke of Suffolk, to advance to the assault, but 
they answered that they would not go unless they had double pay.” At 
the _— of the Castle of Fleuranges, they did not hestitate to sell their 
gen or a very trifling sum, and give up the place to the Count of 

assau. In the time of Henri II. there were 20,000 lansquenets in the 
army ; they were then well armed and disciplined, and marched to the 
sound of copper drums, wearing black cuirasses and helmets. The 
lansquenets disappeared with the definite organisation of regiments, but 

ir name has survived in a game of cards. 

The ritters wore black armour, and rode to the sound of attabales— 
little drums struck with a single stick. “Ils estoient,” says Brantéme, 
*‘armez jusques aux dents et bien empistolez.” They, in fact, introduced 
the general use of the pistol, and were hence called pistoliers. They were 
also called black devils, from a habit they had of painting their faces 
black in order to terrify their enemies. The ritters were generally 
Lutherans who came to fight for the cause of the French Protestants. 
They suffered fearfully at Montargis and at the Castle of Auneau. The 
ditches of the latter castle, which were the head-quarters of the Duke de 
Guise, were actually filled up with the arms and armour of the unfor- 
tunate ritters, and for a space of two centuries the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring country still went there to collect javelins and rusty helmets, 
and, like Virgil’s husbandman, contemplated with astonishment the size 
of the bones of the warriors who had wielded such weapons and borne 
such heavy armour. All that remains of the ritters in the pee day 
is the word havresac, which they introduced into the French language. 

We have seen at what an early date the Scots were employed asa 
king’s guard in France. The Scots were looked upon as the hereditary 
enemies of England and the natural ‘allies of France. They were poor, 
brave, and faithful, easily recruited, and, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
their high pretensions to noble descent gave them a title to be nearer to 
the king’s person than any other soldiery. Saint Louis, on the occasion 
of his journey to the Holy Land, appointed twenty-four Scotch gentle- 
men as his body-guard by day and night. They were called archers du 
corps. To these were added seventy-five as guards of the lodging. The 
first alone had the privilege of standing by the king, one on each side of 
his chair, at prayers and at meals; hence were they also called gardes de 
la manche. 

When France was invaded by the English, seven thousand Scotemen 
fought at the battle of Beaujé, in 1421, under John Stuart, named Comte 
de ~— and Charles VII., in gratitude for their services, created a 
company of gens d’armes Ecossais. A first man of arms was also placed 
at the head of the gardes de la manche, and he was entitled premier 
homme d’armes de France—a very remarkable distinction in a nation so 
essentially warlike. Robert de Patilhoc, who was first appointed to the 
aman of the Scots company, was also called the little King of 
Gascony. ‘These Scotch mercenaries were, indeed, loaded with honours 
as well as with more sensible proofs of esteem. They were well 
paid, sumptuously armed and equipped, well mounted, and treated as 
gentlemen, and each was entitled to a squire, a valet, a page, and two 
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attendants, one of whom was called le coutelier, from the great knife he 
carried with him, it being his especial province to make away with those 
whom ‘their masters had unhorsed in a mélée. The situation of an archer 
of the Scots Guard was thus made one of rete ITE and was 


ee ea sah ilies. 
— company always showed itself worthy of its reputation for 
bravery and fidelity. 

At the siege et wentdiny in 1441, the Scots marched to the assault 
within sight of the king. At the battle of Montlhéry, those who had 
not fallen in defending the person of Louis XI. grouped themselves 
around the prince, and when his horse was slain they carried him in their 
arms'from the camp into the town. They gave still greater proofs of 
devotion 'to the same monarch under the walls of Liége. 

It was ten o'clock at night, the historian Mathieu relates, when the 
Liégeois made a sortie by the breach in their walls, killed the sentinels, 
and stopped near the tent of the Duke of Alengon, in the barn behind 
the duke’s tent and that of theking. The Liégeois were led by two de- 
serters, who were perfectly well acquainted with the position of the tents, 
and particularly with that of King Louis XI. 

A assault was to have taken place the next day, and the 

gendarmerie had been permitted to.disarm itself in odes to ob- 
tain the wow: repose. The noise made by the Liégeois roused them 
up. The wes “To arms !” resounded through the camp ; but the 

i ing use of an artifice, began to shout out, some, “ Long 
live the Duke of Bourgogne, and death to the others;” whilst others 
shouted, “‘ Long live the King of France, and death to the others !” in 
order 'to beget mistrust between the two princes, to throw the camp into 
disorder, and induce the combatants to destroy one another. Taking ad- 
vantage of this state of things, the two deserters made their way to the 
king’s tent ; but the Seotch were watching over him, and they defended 
his person valiantly against their desperate assailants. The two traitors 
were killed by them, as well as a great number of Liégeois. Louis XI., 
who had not gone out of his tent, only knew what great danger he had 
been exposed to after it was all over. 

The Scots distinguished themselves by the same bravery and devo- 
tion at. Fornoue, at Aquadel, at Ravennes, and at Pavia ; it was they who 
rescued Henri IV. when he fell in the midst of the advance guard of the 
enemy on the occasion of his going to reconnoitre the army of the Duke 
of Parma ; it was they who warded off the dagger of “the sixteen,” in- 
cessantly pointed at his breast. Henri IV. entered into his good town of 
Paris surrounded by these brave men ; they were also by his side when 
he went for the first time to knock at the doors of St. Denis, and ask the 
Archbishop of Bourges to receive him within the pale of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; and they were with him when fe was crowned at 
Chartres, the 27th of February, 1594. This company, suppressed in 
1791, was re-established in 1814, but was only Scotch by name. 

The company of Scotch gendarmes was at first exclusively com- 
posed of pullinn ; they took precedence of the French gendar- 
merie, were for some time commanded by sons of the kings of Scotland, 
and even their valets were young gentlemen, who thus served their ap- 
prenticeship. 








The first notice we meet with of Englishmen serving in the French 


ranks is in 1553, when four English ensigns are described as forming 

of the army of Picardy. A cen later, English regiments shin 
important part in French military affairs, and Scotch and Irish regiments 
a am Tegiments in the French service up to the latest 
hour m , 

The battles of Granson, Merat, and Nancy, established the mili 
reputation of the Swiss. Their phalanx of pikes and halberds had 
the most intrepid horsemen of the day; the trumpets of Uri and Unter- 
walden had terrified the Duke of Burgundy, that man of heart of bronze, 
who was said never before to have known fear. The most marvellous re- 
ports became universally current of the antry, the stoicism, the self- 
denial, and the intrepidity of these men, of whom three victories had made 
heroes. These men, at that time the auxiliaries of the French, became 
their instructors ; they were at that epoch—the time of Louis XI.—the 
only real infantry that existed in Europe. Out of these instructors were 
formed the well-known body-guard of the French kings, called “ Les 
Cent-Suisses.”’ 

The S.viss served for a long time afterwards as foreign legions in the 
service of France. In the time of Charles VIII. there were upwards of 
25,000 Swiss in the French army. They saved the — his army 
from destruction in the passes of the Salto della Cerva. They were not 
less useful in Naples. When the lansquenets having, as was usual with 
them, abandoned Montpensier to go over to the Spaniards under Fer- 
dinand of Arragon and Gonzalvo of Cordova, the Swiss, though only 1500 
in number, remained faithful, till only 300 remained under the command 
of asolitary captain. The Swiss refused, however, to march to the assault 
of Genoa, in the time of Louis XII., under the pretence that they had 
only engaged to fight in open country, and they gradually soniabiened 
their terms of service with all kinds of troublesome restrictions. They 
even took up arms in favour of the Pope Jules II. against Louis, but 
Francis I. defeated these dompleurs de rois, as Brantéme calls them, and 
afterwards took them in his pay. He was their admirer, and he wished 
to be their friend. Henri II. specified by treaty that the enrolment of 
Swiss should in future never be under 6000 soldiers, nor above 16,000. 
This lasted till the seventeenth century, when the Cantons agreed to 
supply whatever number of troops should be asked of them. 

The Swiss sustained the military honour of France almost exclusively 
in Piémont. At the defence of Sienna, the ladies of the town took part 
in the labours, and, divided into companies, shared with the Swiss 
the dangers and the hardships of the siege. No wonder that, so en- 
cou , they were enabled to hold out for ten months. 

In the religious wars which devastated France for so ee the 
Swiss were the best support of the monarchy. They however, 
both in the Roman Catholic and the Protestant party, but only the first 
were acknowledged by the Cantons. ‘The importance of the services 
rendered by the Swiss to France,” says M. Fieffé, “ has not been suffi- 
ciently felt; they have been looked upon as mere mereenaries shedding 
their blood for their pay ; but that is an error, there was much more in 
them, and such devotion, endurance, and bravery as they manifested in 
the eause of the monarchy could never have originated from the mere 


love of money.” 
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Besides the Cent-Suisses, who occupied the fifth place in the com- 
panies of ‘the king’s body-guard in Henri III.’s time, there were also 
what were les gardes Suisses. They had their origin with 
Charles IX., who in 1567 only escaped from the Prince of Condé and 
the Admiral Coligny by the gallantry of the Swiss regiment of Pfiffer, 
who, placing the king and his court in the midst of them, conveyed them 
away safely from Meaux to Paris. The grateful monarch attached the 
regiment to his person, and designated them the King’s Swiss Guard. 
Henri IV. seuuitind the regiment of Glaris in a precisely similar man- 
ner. This body, like that of the Cent-Suisses, occupy an important 
place in French military history. | 

Greece, as well as other countries, furnished France with soldiers in the 
middle ages. Charles VIII. took four hundred stradiots, as they were 
called, in his service. They were chiefly remarkable for cutting off the 
heads of their enemies and hanging them to their saddles. They also 
slept out in the open air, themselves and their horses. When Louis XII. 
marched against the Genoese in 1507, he enrolled two thousand stradiots, 
who mr: also called Albanian cavalry. The more irregular cavalry, 
derived from the same sources, were called argoulets, which in the 
Frankish dialect signified “bad soldier.” What remained of this cavalry, 
which has played so important a part in the military annals of the East, 
was incorporated in 1589 in the companies of carabins, who made part 
of the army of the King of Navarre. 

These carabins, from the Arabic Karab, or Karal, were of Spanish 
origin, reinforced afterwards with Basques and Gascons, and must not be 
confounded with the carabiniers, an exclusively French force, founded 
under Louis XIV. 

Flemings, more especially Brabangons, were organised from out of the 
bands of adventurers by Louis XII., and a guard of four hundred archers 
was selected out of them. This guard was entirely destroyed at the 
battle of Ravenna. Liégeois, Walloons, and other Flemings, were mixed 
up with the religious wars, and the connexion between France and the 
Low Countries has in all times been so close, that the army of the former 
has always been more or less recruited by people of Belgian race. 

The chiefs of these foreign troops bore the title of colonel before those 
of France itself. Brantiéme derives the word from the Italian colonna, 
a column, and certainly at first it applied equally to the troops and to 
their commander; but others derive it from corona, of which the 
Spaniards made coronella, whence coronal, coronel, and ultimately 
colonel. 

There were not wanting many patriotic minds in France, before the 
end of the sixteenth century, who felt indignant at seeing the interests 
of the kingdom delivered up to the hands of strangers, even when there 
existed a valid excuse for theiremployment. The Swiss were at that time 
the best foot soldiers, and the Scotch the most faithful and gallant in 
Europe; the French could only gain by contact, n’y ayant point de 
meilleur maitre que |’émulation. (‘ Histoire de l’Ancienne Infanterie 
Frangaise.”) The same apology for the enlistment of foreign troops as 

our Own country can scarcely be said to exist in the present day. 
There could be no objection to embodying, officering, and subsidising 
Turks in Turkey, no more than Sepoys in Hindostan. In olden times, 
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Italian and German bands were also subsidised by the French, upon the 
principle of taking away so many good soldiers from the enemy ; but this 
system is no longer applicable in our times, when a higher civilisation has 
brought with it a higher sense of patriotism. Something may, however, 
still be obtained by emulation, as we see in the instance of the superior 

isation and commissariat arrangements of the French when placed 
in contact with the British army. 

The French were also indebted for the introduction of military music 
to foreign troops. The Swiss brought the arigot, a primitive kind of 

let, and the fife, or fifre (so called from the renowned Swiss regi- 
ment Pfiffer) ; the Italians brought the drum ; the Piedmontese the bag- 
pipe; and the Germans the hautboy; but they had the good taste not 
to imitate the Spaniards, who marched to the assault to the tune of a 
fiddle. The great Condé was the only one who used this ignoble in- 
strument at the siege of Lérida. 

Foreign troops began especially to play an important part in the 
military history of France in the time of Charles VILL, =beniee ambi- 
tious monarch sought to vindicate his claims to the crowns of Naples and 
Sicily by force of arms. The king, obliged to leave Gilbert de Mont- 
aad and Robert Stuart Darnley, Sire d’Aubigny and Marshal of 

rance under Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis L, in charge of his 
conquests, was in reality indebted to the Swiss for the safe return of his 
troops to their country, and to the Scotch for his personal preservation. 

At the battle of Aquadel (May 14, 1509), the Venetians, under L’Al- 
viane, drove back the French advance guard. The Duke of Bourbon re- 
covered the position with the foreign hommes d’armes. The Swiss were 
also checked at a dyke, but Louis XII. brought them back to the assault 
in person, and the defence was carried. The hundred Scotch archers and 
twenty-five gardes de la manche distinguished themselves much, as did 
also the Albanian irregulars, at this hardly-contested battle. 

When the pope, Jules II., shortly afterwards besieged Parma, a duel 
took place under the walls of that city between two Albanians, which is 
thus related by Du Bellay :—“ A duel took place under the walls of that 
town between two stradiots—one belonging to the Pope, the other to 
the French—armed at all points in Albanian fashion—estradiotte under 
the arm and cap in hand; and asto what they did, the Pope’s Albanian 
ran against the other and transfixed his shoulder; the French Albanian, 
when he saw this, used his estradiotte like a javelin, and struck him on 
the throat, following this up in such rude fashion, that at last he killed 
him with heavy club-like blows. It was a great pity, for they were both 
esteemed ‘ gentils compagnons’ among the soldiers. 

At Ravenna, where the Flemings, under Gaston de Foix, then only 
twenty-two years of age, were all massacred, the Scotch archers, armed 
with battle-axes, and the lansquenets, performed prodigies of valour. One 
of the latter, a kind of giant, opened a breach in the enemy’s ranks by 
his own individual efforts. Pescara gave up his sword to the Scotch. 
Unfortunately, Gaston de Foix, seeing a body of four thousand footmen 
withdrawing in good order, rushed at them to make them surrender, 
was surrounded, and fell, after having received twenty-two wounds. 
His death entailed the loss of Italy. La Palice, who succeeded him, 
could not keep down the jealousies of the foreign troops; he was aban- 
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doned by Swiss:and Germans; and the old pope, Jules II., died with joy, 


pe 
after nor RE the desire of his whole life—the expulsion of 
the French . : . . . eye 
in alliance with the Germans under Maximilian, were 


The 
besieging y Théronenne, whose grands dieux, t heroic idols like our 
Gog stiierellll't0 tho ween at tho cotiesliedl of Bt. Ouse, ashen 
a select body of gendarmes d’élite and four ‘thousand lansquenets were 
sent to revictual the place. The English and Germans fell upon these, 
and Bayard, Dunois, and La Trémouille, were taken prisoners. The 
rest fled away, songeant moins a se servir de l’épée que des éperons, 
ce quien fit donner le nom a cette journée—the battle of the spurs. 

rancis I. was no sooner crowned than he resolved upon invading 
Italy. Ten thousand lansquenets formed the nucleus of his army. The 
Milanese, under Maximilian Sforza, had Swiss and Spaniards for aux- 
iliaries. The French had two good generals—the Constable de Bourbon, 
and Pierre de Navarre, an adventurer, skilled in engineering, and one of 
the great captains of his age—and they carried their forces triumphantly 
across the . Arrived before Milan, the dreaded sound of the trumpets 
of Uri and Unterwalden were heard, and the Swiss issued forth to the 
attack. The battle lasted two days, and was only decided by the arrival 
of L’Alviane with his stradiots and Venetians, shouting their war-cry, 
“San Marco! San Marco!” Francis J. has left an aceount of this re- 
markable battle in his own hand. Bayard, the ehevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, won his spurs upon this occasion. 

A formidable rival to Francis I. arose in the person of Charles V., 
who inherited the triple crown of Spain, Austria, and the Low Countries. 
The meeting on the field of cloth of gold failed to secure the alliance of 
Henry VIII.; ‘the pope, Leon X., was also against the King of France. 
There remained for Francis little more than the Swiss and the Vene- 
tians. The former received a severe check at the assault of the Castle of 
Bieoque, near Milan, and the whole French army and its auxiliaries were 
almost annihilated at the battle of Pavia, February 22, 1525. In this 
fatal battle Jean de Diesbach, unwilling to survive the disgrace of his 
countrymen—the Swiss—rushed to death. The Duke of Suffolk was 
slain in the midst of his lansquenets. La Trémouille, Bussy d’Amboise, 
Louis d’Ars, La Palice, and a hundred other captains, nobles, and knights, 
fell on this bloody field. Francis I., who had slain the Marquis de Saint- 
Ange with his own hand, was taken prisoner with Robert Stuart, the 
Scotch Guard having been massacred in their defence. In the words of 
the old chroniclers, “ Tout étoit perdu, sauf l’honneur.” 

Two years afterwards, terrified at the prospects of an universal empire 
entertained by Charles V., the pope, Clement VII., Henry VIII. of 
England, the Swiss, the Venetians, and the Florentines, entered into a 
defensive alliance. Italy became once more the theatre of war, and the 
chief military resources of France were still its Swiss and its lansquenets. 
The alliance with England lasted for a very short time, and Francis 
sought the aid of Soliman (Suleiman) II. The battle of Cerisolles, won 
by the French and their auxiliaries, under the Duke of Enghien, the 
founder of the glories of the House of Condé, imparted a final éclat to 
the bellicose reign of Francis I. 

Henri II. persevered in carrying on war against ‘Charles V., chiefly 
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i thereunto by the Protestant. princes of Germany. To this 
he had recourse to large levies of foreign troops. Italian, 
Strozzi, compelled the emperor to raise the siege of Nietz, and 

II. defeated the Imperialists in person at Renty. On this occa- 
ion the ritters, who fought with blackened faces, and whose chief— 

Bape atin) ah OMS ga cock, in derision of the 
» were overthrown by Gaspard de Tavannes, who was rewarded 
for his gallantry by the king on the field. It was the issue of this 
combat which in part contributed to Charles V.’s withdrawal to monastic 
seclusion in Spain. 

Another incident characteristic of the times resulted from this battle. 
San Pietro de Bastelica, captain of the Corsican auxiliaries who fought 
at Cerisolles, deemed it a good opportunity for rescuing his country from 
the Genoese. Andrea Doria, in consequence, anal the Corsican. 
His wife, Vanina d’Ornano, heir to the powerful house of that name, 
wished to intercede in his favour. To prevent her, San Pietro strangled 
her with her own scarf, first asking her pardon, with one knee on the 
ground, as his lady and sovereign mistress. The name of the Corsican 
ehief became, however, so odious in consequence of this act of barbarous 

triotism, that he was,obliged to adopt that of his victim, and his 

escendants upheld its military renown for four centuries, 

Philip II. invaded France with an army of Spaniards and+ English, 
under ra Duke of Savoy, and won the battle of Saint Quentin (Aug., 
1557), in which the Scotch Guard, under James Montgomery, par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves. Henri II. hastened to enrol an army 
of Swiss, Germans, and lansquenets, with which he succeeded in cap- 
turing Calais and Thionville. This led to a treaty, the King of France 

iving his daughter in marriage to the morose and bigoted Philip, to be 
Eimnself killed a few days afterwards in a tournament by marian > 
the captain of the Scotch Guard. Henceforth, the co of ‘the 
Scotch was given to a Frenchman. 

The scene now changed. Incessant foreign war gave way to intestine 
disputes. The Protestants of France claimed, arms in hand, the free 
exercise of their faith. The whole country was divided into two camps. 
Religion became the pretence, the ambition of the chiefs the real cause, 
of civil war. Guise, Condé, Montmorency, Henri of Navarre, became 
the watchwords of parties. The Protestants, organised by Coligny, and 
afterwards commanded by Henri of Navarre, dis layed an almost un- 

aralleled zeal and audacity amidst innumerable difficulties and disasters. 
The presence of foreigners in the two camps contributed in no small 
degree to impart a character of implacable ferocity to these intestine 
wars. The intrigues of Philip IL, of Elizabeth, ol of Ferdinand also, 
abetted rather than assuaged the mischief. 

The ritters, although Protestants, served both parties. The Italians 
abandoned the Duke de Nemours before the walls of Lyons; the English 
were compelled to evacuate Rouen; Condé, defeated at Dreux, slept 
peaceably the same night by the side of Guise; and Protestants and 
Catholics united to expel the English from Havre. Throughout we find 
the religious question always secondary to the political one. 

Catherine of Médicis first instituted a French guard to defend the 
king’s person, but the command was given to the Italian, Philip Strozzi, 
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a pupil of Cossé de Brissac, surnamed Le Pére des Capitaines. Con- 
spiracies, which threatened the welfare of the young king, however, 
induced the queen-mother to confide the fate of her son and of the crown 
of France to the Swiss. “ This living citadel,” says Fieffé, “ received 
in ite bosom the whole court, and rte Bowe it in safety to Paris.” The 
citizens of Paris made a very different display a few days afterwards 
on the plains of St. Denis. Covered with rich armour, they marched in 
front, bat were soon driven back by the cavalry of Condé and Coligny. 
Montmorency]was killed by the renowned Scotchman, James Stuart, but 
the Swiss remained firm, and the Huguenots were ultimately forced to 
abandon the field of battle. Condé himself was treacherously murdered 
shortly afterwards at Jarnac. Jeanne d’Albret, widow of the King of 
Navarre, then presented to the discomfited Calvinists, as leaders, Henri 
of Béarn, at that time fifteen years of age, and the son of Condé. 
Coligny commanded in their name. A succession of victories now 
crowned the efforts of the Protestants, who appear to have been chiefly 
Germans fighting against Italians. ‘The Catholic party were also mainly 
indebted to the Swiss for repairing their disasters at Montcontour. 

Charles IX. concluded a peace with the reformers in order to draw 
them into the fatal meshes of St. Bartholomew’s-day. Henri of Navarre 
and the Prince of Condé were alone spared, as princes of the blood, and 
they fled? horror-struck, to La Rochelle, where they again raised the 
standard of their party. Charles IX. died, “ pursued,” to use his own 
words to the celebrated surgeon Paré, ‘‘ by the hideous faces of the mas- 
sacred Protestants, all covered with blood.” 

Condé went in search of more ritters and lansquenets, but Guise met 
them at Dormans, and beat them, receiving in the face a wound which 
earned for him ever afterwards the surname of Balafré, Henri of Navarre 
was more successful at Coutras, where he defeated the Swiss troops and 
stradiots sent against him by Henri III., and slew their commander— 
the king's favourite —the Duke de Joyeuse. 

Matters, however, with so many foreign troops and so many interests 
in the field, kept on only gaining in complication, Another victory ob- 
tained by Guise at the head of a party of Walloons and Italians aroused 
the fears of the king for his own safety. He sent for Biron and Crillon 
to bring in the Swiss to his defence, but the citizens of Paris turned 
against them, and forced them to surrender; whereupon the Duke of 
Mayenne assumed the command of a Catholic league, whilst Henri of 
Navarre went over to the king. Nicolas de Harlay raised at his own private 
expense an army of Swiss lansquenets and ritters to save the monarchy, 
and the two Henrys were encamped at Saint Cloud to combat for their 
rights, when the laeuve of a fanatic extinguished the second branch of 
the Valois. 

The 2nd of August, 1589, at three o'clock in the morning, the Scotch 
Guard saw a man enter the room where Henri II]. had just expired, 
whom they at once recognised by his suit of armour and well-worn 
doublet. ‘They threw themselves at his feet, saying, “ Ah! Sire, you 
are now our king and our master.” That man was Henri 1V. 

Obliged to raise the siege of Paris, and exposed to the utmost peril by 
the boldness of Mayenne, Henri IV. placed his chief reliance on the 
Swiss. At the battle of Arques he took up his position with the regiment 
of Gilaris, saying to its colonel, Galatti, “ Mon compere, gardez-moi ici 
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une pique, car je viens mourir ou acquérir de la gloire avec vous.” Four 
thousand English and a thousand Scotchmen came over to his aid. 
Mayenne awaited them near Ivry. The lansquenets, as usual, asked for 
money the eve of battle. Henri had none to give them. “ The eve of 
battle !” he exclaimed, “ never did a man of. courage ask for money. 
Companions,” added the king, “follow my white feather; you will 
always find it on the road to honour.” The cavalry of the famen 
composed of Walloons and carabins, was crushed by a formidable artillery; 
the Swiss went over to the royalists ; the lansquenets, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, were cut to pieces ; Henri threw himself into the ranks of 
the enemy. Spaniards and leaguers were alike put to the rout. It was 
an universal flight. ‘“ Spare the French! Down with the foreigners !” 
shouted Henri IV. The same thing had been said before! 

Henri finally won over the chiefs of the league by embracing the 
Roman Cathohe religion ; but there still remained the Spaniards, under 
the Duke of Parma, to combat, and who was charged by Philip to sup- 

by force of arms the claims of his daughter, Claire-Eugénie, by Eli- 
zabeth of Valois. Henri fell into the hands of the enemy in a recon- 
noissance, and was only rescued by the gallantry of his tch Guard. 
The Duke of Parma fell at the siege of Caudebee, and the Spaniards 
took their way back to the Low Countries. Mayenne refused to abet 
the pretensions of Philip, and ultimately joined the king’s party. Henri 
entered into Paris the 22nd of March, 1594, povcnses, by his brave 
Scotch followers. He fell the 14th of May, 1610, by the dagger of an 
assassin, away from the same faithful ta whom he had not permitted 
to accompany him, but who, when he was alive, had been the first to 
salute him as king, and, now that he was dead, they were the last to weep 
over him, for upon them was imposed the last mournful duty of consign- 
ing the bodies of the kings of France to their coffins. 





GOTHAM AND PORKOPOLIS. 
GERMAN GLEANINGS OF AMERICAN NOTIONS. 


SHALL we ever have an opportunity of ornamenting our bookshelves 
with a work conscientiously describing America—that is to say, a work 
written without prejudice or bias, serving to make us conversant with all 
the virtues and vices of our cousins over the water, and in which nothing 
should be extenuated, nor aught set down in malice? For our own 
part, we must confess that we despair of ever hailing such a consumma- 
tion of our wishes. Under these circumstances, it only remains for the 
reviewer to act the part of the faithful scribe, and exercise his own judg- 
ment in the selection of those passages as serve to satisfy his demand for 
impartiality. Such, then, will be the plan we propose to pursue with 
Dr. Moritz Busch’s “ Wanderungen zwischen joe Hudson und dem 
Mississippi,” in which he details his experiences of a residence in New 
York and Cincinnati, the two cities bearing the pleasant aliases which 
form the heading of our article. 
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While Troy was converted into a heap of ashes through the charms of 
a woman, Cincinnati became Queen of the West thro the seductions 
of another daughter of Eve. The three block-houses which were erected 
in December, 1788, opposite the confluence of the Licking and the Ohio, 
and called Cincinnati (not after the old Roman dictator, but from a sort 
of freemasonical union among the officers during the revolution), had but 
@ poor prospect, as it seemed, of ever becoming a magnificent city, for 
the elder settlement at North Bend appeared to maintain its pre-emi- 
nence. At the latter spot the troops were landed who had been sent 
to protect the frontier, and round them the colonists had collected. 
Suddenly, however, the commanding officer found the spot ill adapted 
for the purpose, and he marched off one fine morning with his people to 
Cincinnati. Report says, however, that his reasons for removal were 
different from those he alleged. The officer, while searching in North 
Bend for a good situation for the fort, had formed the acquaintance of a 
pretty black-eyed woman. The husband of the Backwoods’ Helen had 
scented danger from the frequent visits and tender glances of the Paris 
in a red coat, and therefore retired to the adjoining settlement, whither 
the officer speedily followed. The name of this hero was Luce, and our 
author is of opinion that the townsmen of Porkopolis ought to erect a 
monument in ne were it only a simple stone with the name of 
the well-deserving man, and a hand beneath it in the act of crowning a 
person with a flourishing pair of antlers. In the year 1792 the popula- 
tion was augmented by about fifty persons, and the first church and 
school were then erected out of stumps of trees and planks of barges. 
The solitary public served as sessions-house, and the square before the 
door was adorned with whipping-post and stocks. Add to these public 
buildings Fort Washington, built entirely of wood, like all the forts of 
the backwoods ; the prison, also a shingle-covered block-house, and 
three or four dozen cabins; imagine behind and before them a dense, 
gloomy forest of sycamores, maples, oaks, and beeches, not forgetting, 
also, that where the Fifth-street market now forms the centre of the busiest 
traflic was a swampy pond, surrounded by dwarf willows and inhabited 
by bull-frogs, and the reader has a perfect idea of Cincinnati as it was 
sixty years back. Of a truth, the ‘“ Queen City of the West’’ was a 
miserable nest at that period, and as respects the morality of the in- 
habitants there was not much to boast. Cards and dice found their 
way from the fort among the colonists, and of the nine lawyers in the 
village, seven drank themselves to death. But the magic impulses were 
even then at work which have rendered America so great, and the Queen 
of the West had already put on those seven-leagued boots which have 
enabled her to catch up her eastern sisters. Cincinnati, the village with 
110 houses and 500 inhabitants, possessed, in the year 1799, two news- 
papers, and two keel-boats, built bullet-proof and armed with guns 
against the Indians, which maintained the communication with Pitts- 
burgh and eastern civilisation. In 1801, the first vessel built in the 
forests of Ohio went down with a cargo to New Orleans. At the 
present time, Cincinnati contains 150,000 inhabitants, of whom 31,000 
at least are Germans by birth, and 45,000 of German origin. This 
affords our author an opportunity of dilating on his countrymen in 
America in the following amusing fashion : 
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Strange what a variety of destinies is represented by the portion of humanit 
which has been tided into our hotel by the waves of American activity. First is 
a young gentleman who states he was formerly a Prussian lieutenant of the 
Guards. This appears indubitable from the descriptions of parades and 
mancuvres with which he favours us—just as indubitable as the waiter’s situa- 
tion in a boatman’s inn on the canal, which he now holds. There is, further, a 
newspaper writer, who till three months back kept a Lutheran school, and now, 
though still a Protestant, conducts a Catholic paper. There is our barkeeper, 
born in Saxony, grown ripe for America in Texas, crowned with laurels in the 
Mexican war—a worthy fellow, who has retained a German heart and a heart for 
Germany. Next comes a strange hypochondriacal Magyar, who, as captain in 
the Sultan’s army, visited Troy and Tripolis, Jerusalem and Damascus, then 
served as major of Honveds under the “traitor” Gorgey, and has just come 
from the city of the Montezumas, where he earned his bread by embroiderin 
flowers—a Hercules in petticoats, tenfold more honourable than the eenaied 
fellows who hung about Kossuth in the Shakspeare Hotel at New York, and 
lived by the mercenary enthusiasm they evoked. Here see the portly, well-lined 
stomach, which belongs to one of the fathers of the city, who is worth his 
30,000 dols.—he helped to dig the Erie Canal in 1836, in which his houses are 
now reflected. There the lean black coat, at home across the sea its occupier 
was an honest journeyman tailor, became here a farmer’s lad, converted himself 
into an image-boy, then became a trapper, and after a score of metamorphoses, 
during which he taught the mysteries of the A B C in Missouri, was a stoker in 
Illinois, in Kentucky a grocer’s assistant, in Virginia painted heaven and hell to 
the attendants of camp-meetings—eventually burst forth as one of the most re- 
spected lawyers in Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati contains, probably, the largest shoe-manufactory in the 
world. It belongs to Messrs. Filey and Chapin, and the buildings extend 
over nearly thirteen thousand square feet. The most extraordinary thing 
about it, however, was the rapidity with which the raw material was 
converted into saleable goods. In fact, there is a certain Sharky who, in 
ten hours, can make six pair of boots, and on one occasion, for a wager, 
made twelve pairs between sunrise and sunset! Another extraordinary 
manufactory is one in which tron coffins are made in immense numbers. 
These, which we fancy are a perfectly novel article, are in the shape of a 
recumbent human figure, and the show-room in which these fearfully 
elegant articles are stored, looks just as if a pyramid had been plundered 
of its mummies. Formed of two cases, which are soldered together as 
soon as the corpse is inserted, and with a thick plate of glass where the 
face comes, these articles possess numerous advantages, into which we need 
not enter. As they are but slightly dearer than the common wooden 
coffins, the idea has been received with applause, and it is not improbable 
that, in course of time, all Americans will be thus interred and protected 
against corruption—not excepting the tanners who, as it is well known, 
enjoy the privilege of rotting a year later than other Christians. Joiners 
would certainly be losers by it, and Hamlet’s god’s-acre jokes would in a 
few years be incomprehensible without a commentary. The followin 
description of a walk through the streets of Cincinnati is so lively, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it: 


In addition to the strange things I have already mentioned, an European 
eye sees in the streets of Cincinnati much that is extraordinary. There ie 
a crier from ward to ward, in order to ring his bell at the cross-streets and an- 
nounce “a child lost.” There ropes are fastened from house to house, from 
which, high above the awnings which beshadow the pavement, flutters the 
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election ticket of the democratic party of Ohio in the shape of an immense flag. 
There a street o up to the market, which is overbuilt. ound the corner 
come drums fifes. A motley militia company of twenty privates and ten 
and thirty musicians in front, marches out boldly to the exercising- 
und. One has a bayonet fixed, the other wears instead his side-arms. One 
red stripes on his trousers; the fancy of his next rank man found gold bands 
more tasteful. The commanders are strongly affected by the lace and epaulette 
fever. There a very grave policeman is keeping guard lest a dust-heap of the 
most venerable antiquity, covered with old boots, cabbage-stalks, rotten 
eggs, should be stolen by the pigs, who are enjoying their siesta upon it. There 
Loafers are boxing before an engine-house. Here and there, and there again, not 
a thousand paces apart, are the ruins of recent fires, covered with printed and 
manuscript announcements of the changes of residence to which the conflagra- 
tion has compelled the former inhabitants. We pass a barber’s shop, and notice 
the customers lying on their backs to be al of their beards, and have their 
face and head washed at the same time. We meet dandies dressed in the most 
exquisite fashion, who, on account of the muddy weather, have tucked up thefr 
trousers to the knee, and who with extreme elegance employ their fingers as a 
pocket-handkerchief. We are passed by a flower-panelled omnibus adorned 
with a half-length of Zachariah Taylor, out of which half a dozen young boarders 
jump, dressed in Bloomer costume. We have business to attend to m a bank, 
so we go in, find an old man busily sweeping, and on asking for the “ Boss,” 
discover that we have him before us in the broom-man. In another commercial 
house we find the principal in his shirt-sleeves, busily engaged in cleaning his 
own boots. With an Anglo-American acquaintance we visit an hotel, for 
instance, Woodruff House or the Broadway Exchange, to enjoy a morning 
draught. On the table various roast-meats are steaming ; near them is a pile of 
plates and a basket of knives and forks. While drinking, we notice that other 
guests are busily helping themselves. We do the same, and polish off (of course 
ee a tidy lump of juicy roast beef or venison. We then put our hand in 
our wees to pay, when our friend taps us on the shoulder and says, “ For 
»odness’ sake let your money rest. The lunch is gra¢is, and the barkeeper will 
cnet at you, if he notice that you are so green.” If we walk up the canal and 
have any luck, we perceive on the summit of a mountain of flour-casks a man in 
black, who is engaged in washing a few black-a-moors white ; or, in other words, 
convincing a mob of red-nosed Loafers that brandy is poison, and abstinence the 
crown of all virtues. 

One of the most curious things in Cincinnati is the quantity of red 
flags floating from the windows in every direction. They are not emblems 
of red-republicanism, for, though Porkopolis is filled with demoerats, only 
a few German tailors have anything to say in its favour. The sanguinary 
flags have the peaceable intention of announcing to the people that an 
auction takes place in the house—of books, clothes, spirits—or a mock- 
auction. Mock-auction—what is that? It is, in comparison, the den of 
the lion-ant for those who have not learnt the first commandment in the 
Yankee Catechism: ‘“ Keep your eyes open!” It is, further, a counter- 
_ of that trunk of a tree, in which Reinecke Fuchs showed his cousin 

raun the honey, for those, namely, who like cheap bargains. It is also 
an A B C school of this world’s wisdom, where simple peasants and that 
ilk, and among them clever fellows, learn the practical value of the 
proverb, “ All is not gold that glitters.” A mock-auction, finally, is a 
piece of cheating, by which, after a well-devised scheme, against which 
the arm of the law is powerless, greenhorns are taken in. The descrip- 
tion of a mock-auction, at which our author was present, furnishes him 
with an opportunity of generalising in the following fashion : 
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“ Mock-auctions,” my friend says. “You are astonished at their audacity? 
But, go to the prophets of the camp-meetings. Like pure gold the stream of 
pious eloquence gushes from their lips, and it is sinabibnck to Him who knows 
the hearts. Take your station in the Fourth-street, the promenade of our highest 
ladies. Come! the ladies, who walk past you with downeast eyelids, are the 
purest virgin-gold? It appears so, certainly. But I could lead you into our 
assignation-houses, where these virtuous dames give their lovers rendezvous 
behind their husbands’ backs, and you would join with me in saying, ‘ It’s all 
pinchbeck—infernal pinchbeck.’ ‘Then go into our court-houses, where the 
smaller thieves are ed, and the larger ones let out on bail. It’s all pinch- 
beck, and the only gold which does not merely glisten, is that with which they 
are bribed. Then listen to our lawyers. Hear the history of our politicians ; 
for instance, that of our worthy Webster. Remember how our elections are carried 
with hired Loafers’ fists: how the partisan papers branded the noble and brave 
Harrison as a liar, cheat, and coward ; how they converted the 100 sheep, which 
another candidate for the presidency sent to market, into so many chained and 
bleeding slaves, on whose back the name of ‘ Polk’ was branded—how they did 
this, to turn the abolitionists from him, who, on their side, again coat the pinch- 
beck egotism of the north with the gold of universal brotherly love. Look at 
that fine church. In truth, a splendid work, for whose erection a pious mind 
and a love of art of the purest metal were united? pray don’t be too enthusiastic. 
*Tis pinchbeck, speculation, which hopes to make a capital bargain by letting the 
seats and pews at a high figure. Then listen, lastly, how our editors sell their 
columns to the highest bidder, and gild the worst cause with the eagles, which 
are pressed into their hands for the purpose. Do that, my good fellow, and you 
will join with me in exclaiming: ‘ Pinchbeck’ humbug—all America is one 
gigantic mock-auction.’ ” 

But we are bound to say a few words in justification of the title of 
“‘ Porkopolis” given to the “Queen of the West.” The proper time to 
visit Cincinnati is between the months of November and February. A 
visitor at any other season cannot see her delights, her glory, the pride 
of her statisticians and chroniclers, the most precious jewels of the trea- 
sury of the Queen City, the greatest wonder of the Ohio Valley—the 
pork manufactories. Our author, however, had that good fortune—he 
not only saw but smelt its glories. Puh! a week of cold weather 
opened the pork-houses, sent legions of bristly victims through the 
streets to the altars of Mercury, piled thousands on thousands of pickling 
casks in the factories, pervaded the atmosphere and every room in the 
city with the unending, invincible, inevitable fatty steam. Hamas, sides 
of bacon, and lard-oil, were henceforth the subject on which every energy 
was concentrated, and for three long months the axis on which conversa- 
tion, newspaper articles, and cart-wheels turned. 

The waut of a market for their maize compelled the inhabitants of the 
west to distil it into brandy, which could be more easily transported, 
and to feed swine with it. The eighteen million bushels which were 
shipped to Europe in the famous year of 1847 formed scareely three per 
cent. of the harvest of 1846. But generally only the hundredth part of 
the harvest is exported, and a tithe consumed at home. But, as the 
whisky distillers cannot pay the price for the maize they consume which 
it brings in when converted into pig-meat, the rearing of these animals 
has been propagated in an extraordinary manner. ‘The United States of 
America breed annually about forty-four million pigs—that is, nearly as 
many as the whole of won Of these, about five-eighths are credited 
to the valley of the Mississippi, where above 1,700,000 axe annually 
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season commences, 
at certain spots till they have a sufficient number to 
of driving to Cincinnati or other markets on the river. 
lected in pens near the abattoirs, as close together as 
this position they are killed, the butcher stepping over 
and breaking in ‘their skull with a two-poi ted mer. 
soon as this is done they are dragged with hooks to the “ sticking- 
room,” where their throats are cut, and the blood is allowed to run into 

vats, whence it is sold to the manufacturers of Prussian blue. Next 
to the sticking-rooms are the steaming-cauldrons. In these the pig is 
drawn by inery on to a long bench, where it is cleaned and stripped 
of the bristles. The hind-legs are then kept apart by a long crooked 
stick, and it is hung up to the ceiling, where a workman paunches it—an 
operation which is performed with such activity, that generally three per 
minute are for pickling. 

Cincinnati contains ten of these slaughter-houses. They are situated 
at the north-western extremity of the city, and are usually built of wood. 
The side-walls are movable, and are drawn back whenever the cold is 
not too severe. The ae of these establishments employ above 
one hundred persons, and the salary they receive averages sixty 
dollars per month. From the slaughter-houses the pigs are sent in 
immense waggons, holding sixty to one hundred apiece, to the pork 
factories, where va are a io This takes place with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, so that pigs which are gruntin are by the 
morrow pickled aa carried off by the dang, mw Joe one rattle by 
hundreds over the principal streets to the steamers at the landing-place. 
To give an idea of the value of this trade, we may remark that from 
November, 1847, to March, 1848, no less than 500,000 pigs were killed 
in Cincinnati, and 180,000 tons of pickled pork, 25,000,000 pounds of 
ham, and 16,500,000 pounds of bacon, were sent away, without taking 
into account the ler animals, and the feet, heads, entrails, &c., 
which were melted into lard in other factories, or went to the thirt 
lard-oil manufactories, which produced last year a million and a half 
pounds of lard-oil and stearin. It is calculated that these establishments 
employ above ten thousand persons, and the value of the goods they 
produced in the year 1848 was estimated at the enormous sum of eight 
million dollars. 

On the occasion of visiting a negro chapel, our author found to his 

that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was in very deed a romance—a lady’s 
romance, and a partisan firebrand in the bargain. In his view, the North 
American negro is perfectly indifferent to religion, knows neither 
baptism nor matrimony, prayer nor belief, and is only acquainted with 
the name of the Deity facia the curses and oaths of his sellers and 
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buyers. As a proof of the justice of his remarks, we may quote the 
following desorption of the church service, as performed—not in an 




















more comical by the decoration of a high and brilliantly white shirt collar, 
Among the darkies of the female sex, on the other hand, I noticed—among a 
great quantity of plump, coarse faces, which could scarcely be distinguished from 


uran-utans except by the artistic decoration of silk bonnets and lace veils— 
several most charming forms, and marvellously regular features; these were the 
“ yeller gals,” whose praises I had heard so often sung. And, in truth, they are 
wondrously beautiful creatures, these Quadroons, who are the theme of so many 
serenades on the part of the African troubadours. My companion indubi 
showed his taste in preferring his “ yeller gals” to Power’s “ Greek slave ;” i 

it was difficult to be not only all eye, but also all ear, as was proper, when we 
had before us these daughters of Eve, in whom a triple cross with Japhet’s 
descendants had only left the beauties of their maternal ancestors—burning eyes 
and ivory teeth—while it had obliterated every trace of the curse of Noah with 
the exception of a slight bronze tint. 

An almost suffocating heat prevailed in the low room. A hymn was sung, 
whose refrain was better suited for the battle-field than for a migration to Zion's 
city of peace : 

“Die on the field of battle, —— 
Die on the field of battle, 
Glory in my soul!” 


At last the hymn was ended, and the centre man of the three preachers rose to 
deliver a sermon. He was a broad-shouldered fellow, who with seraphic taste 
had parted his wool down the middle, and in his light blue coat and white hand- 
kerchief looked very absurd. His oration, for which he opened his double hedge 
of teeth so wide, as if all that lay on his mind must come out at once, and during 
which he wiped from his face—I cannot say whether tears of emotion, or merely 
the sweat of Adam—made a deep impression, if not on the heart, most assuredly 
on the ¢ympana of the eanag menagerie before him. But with what incomparable 
effect a frees his rs a ae yeapsent he rolled ~ c y I +f yer 
vinci is fists pounded the desk at each important passage! At first I co 

ouly distingsiah “4 the outburst of his pious fervour a few impressive points, 
as—repentance—miserable sinners—a-a-awll mankind: for in addition to the 
yells and groans which followed such remarks as I have quoted on the past of 
the community, and not to mention the desperate English which the holy man 
spoke, he had thundered himself almost hoarse in the first few sentences. Still 

e ear gradually grew accustomed to it, and I began to understand him. 


After the sermon had gone on for a space, a change took place in the 
scene, With “ Uff’ and “Eio” the men twisted about, as if their con- 
sciences had given them the stomach-ache, In all corners repentant 
sinners were yelling and howling, whining and grunting, lowing and 
bleating. Some were grovelling on the ground, at intervals uttering a 
half-suppressed groan for mercy. Others made bounds in the air as if a 
bullet struck them, and then fell with a how! on their knees. Others, 




















mammy was a wolf, and my daddy was a tiger, 
fire, half smoke, I’m the ald Virginny nigger. 


But we dare say that our mpage 3 to tire of pigs and 
darkies, and will have no objection to accompany the author on an excur- 
sion he made into the backwoods of Eastern Kentucky ere he proceeded to 
Gotham. The following is a description worth reading and quoting : 


jana is a t little town enough. We inquired after the best inn, 
Bh en. pa ot pee very conaiiesslli progress had been made in civilisa- 
tion. cag Fame pe acquainted with the invention of snuffers, while the good 
Eee 2 rs used a pee i, as manner . ey 
docking the wick. Our sleeping room urther, not only carpets 
and blinds, but—how we stared—even a stove, in which a fire had been lighted, 
though not ordered, in order to show the ~~ s difference between this and 
other taverns of the neighbourhood. vy, our eyes saw, when they 
in the morning, two pairs of almost polished boots, with which Jem, the 
y- ostler, had prepared us a surprise, all the more agreeable, as a 
ing of this sort is only done in first-class hotels. It is true, that they had not 
t discovered the convenience of wash-hand stands, and we were consequently 
obliged to descend to the pump and the towel, common to all faces, in a truly 
democratic fashion. In addition, alas! it was found that the pleasant surprise 
was converted into an unpleasant one, on closer inspection of our boots, for Jem, 
unaccustomed to such extraordinary events, had mixed the feet coverings of the 
various gentlemen and boys and caused a confusion thereby, which made us think 
of the last day, when the one-legged invalids will rise from their graves and 
Seheaileriiidapatiok with all the hundred oaths of which they are 
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life among the backwoodsmen, who were the first 
between the Alleghanies and the Ohio, must have been anything 
but pleasant. Our space will not, however, do more than allow us to 
following on the subject :—*‘I can still perfectly re- 
member the day,” said one of the author’s new acquaintances, “on which 
I first saw a My father sent me to a relation who kept a school at 
Lexington. How astonished I was when I saw the first brick house, 
which, to increase my surprise, was internally decorated with paper, and 
had a whitewashed ceiling. I had no idea that there could be such 
things in the world ; but what eyes I made when cups and were 
on the table! I imitated them, and found the taste of the brown 
which 7 called coffee, particularly disgusting. Still I con- 

dri ough I was remarkably near crying. ‘The white 

basins, as in my uncivilised fashion I called the cups, were filled and re- 
filled as soon as , and I knew not how to help myself, as I did not 
dare say T had At last I noticed that a in company 














am instructive conversation on the sacrament of baptism, the benefits of 
pig-breeding, the necessity of taking the communion by night, tobacco- 


Si ien des 4th, <enll sate dlentiameeeeun othdest y vis-a-vis was 
an old smoothly-shaven major, stiff and cold, as if he had breakfasted on 
a kitchen poker and had not yet digested it. As neighbours right 
and left, he had two Loafer-faces, with whom he would not have com- 
menced any intimacy, from ‘the very appearance of their shirt-collars. 
Similar and worse physiognomies, on which sottishness was contending 
with craft, alternated with the mild faces of Methodist 

with active, smart New Englanders, with collars as white as if 
they had been washed in snow and bleached in milk, and with tall, mus- 
cular, dirty fellows from the forests of Western Kentucky.” 

While seated at table, our author was — the sight of a charm- 
in woman, who was waited with the greatest empressement 
ioaaeien gentleman, her satiate: A Yankee on board soon dis- 
covered who they were, by that amiable pertinacity so peculiar to that 
race of men, or therefore in a position to tell Mr. Busch the fol- 
lowing amusing anecdote respecting them : 


About four weeks back a man brought a lad v2 hares 
Evansville, on the Ohio. Here gave birth to a child a few days 
The gentleman, who had left in the mean while, came to pay her visits frequently 
paid liberally for all she xequired, but always refused to fulfil hhis proine of 

i we peg At act she told all her troubles to the landlady. ‘The 
latter, a good-hearted woman, took a deep interest in the fate of the fair victim, 
and persuaded her boarders to join her in a scheme, wings yapes was to save 
the young lady’s honour, either by persuasion or force. en the sinner came 
again to visit his beloved, the resolute landlady hurried after him, locked the 
door, and called her fellow-conspirators. immediately fetched a clengy- 
sages temperate im ype the immediate nce of 
the marriage ceremony. At the young gentleman but 
after sundry whispers of “Lynching” and other unpleasantnesses. The pastor 
did his duty, and the unbidden wed guests wished the new couple happiness 
and prosperity ; after which the latter departed by the first steamer. 


At St. Louis, where our author remained for some time, he had an 


wey bara German republican celebrities, among them 
nedrich , the of the insurrection in the Black Forest, and 
now one of the most respected farmers in the vicinity of St. Louis. We 
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ad to find that he is doing so well, for he was, after all, the onl 
ugh to recognise the fallacy of moral rebellion, and did all in his 
to insure his countrymen the ings of a constitution, not 
he we ” sag was pel great — ane 
l speakers being princi nglo- 
ers, who knew about as much oe the ee = 
y ind man does of colours, but nevertheless gained im- 
mense applause by their humbug of “ intervention for non-intervention ”— 
a — much in vogue during Kossuth’s residence in America, and sig- 
ifying the duty of the American republic to interpose—with arms, if 
necessary——whenever one monarchy assists another against any repub- 
lican outbreak among the people. Our author, in fact, appears to enter- 
tain the most supreme contempt for his countrymen in America, and if 
all he says be true, they most fully deserve it. They have not the 
slightest care for aught save money, and, in spite of their boasts of 
living in a free country, thousands upon thousands never exercise their 
privi of -voting. They have no universities, and they allow them- 
selves to be the blind instruments of the cunning Yankees, who despise 
them most heartily as “ Dutchmen,” and are only civil to them_at the 
time of ve eae election. But we need not delay on this subject, 
when we have metal so much more attractive awaiting us at Gotham, 
where our traveller has by this time arrived. 

New York contains several imposing public buildings, but only a few 
in good taste, and only one original, the Tombs’ Prison, built in the 
Egyptian style, Anything else of value is, nearly without exception, a 
servile imitation of European models, without the slightest regard being 
paid to the entourage. The Exchange, for instance, in spite of various 
architectural defects, would certaiuly make a grand impression as a 
whole, with its fagade of eighteen colossal granite pillars and its fine 
cupola, if it stood in an open square, instead of a proportionately narrow 
street. The same is the case with the Custom-house, a Greek temple, 
joined on the left by a row of private houses. Only to give one more 
specimen, the Gothic entrance to the Unitarian Church on the Broad- 
way would look remarkably handsome, were it not confined by two 
frontages with shutters. Further to the north, it is true, such 
blunders en by-the saving of s cease, but the poverty of con- 
ception which is forced to borrow from other countries and ages, and 
employs what is borrowed so clumsily, that it frequently appears a sar- 
casm on the original, but always a servile copy, prevails here. The 
greatest success has been met with when the buildings are intended for 
secular purposes. The University in Washington-square, the State Ar- 
senal in the Fifth-avenue, and the Institution for the Blind, are stately 
and beautiful palaces, while nearly all the churches reveal that the 
architect had no idea of what he was building. Still, this imitation, 
when original ideas were wanting, is praiseworthy, for truly fearful 
crimes against the laws of beauty have been committed wherever the 

for instance, in the St. Patrick’s Cathedral and the Presby- 
terian Church in Chatham-street, through confidence in his own inventive 
talent—spurned to derive any aid from the Continent. 
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New York possesses as few fine churches as it does public squares or 


large theatres. While in America everythin uires gigantic 
tions through the immense activity fostered *y the New World, and 
while the American is justly called pious, still, in the metropolis of this 
active country, and this pious nation, the “City of Churches,” al h 
boasting some twenty dozen churchlets, has not yet erected a : 
house, which can contain above a thousand persons. The cause of this 
remarkable circumstance lies partly in the endless division into sects, 
Y, too, in the motives from which most of the churches and chapels 
ave been built. These motives had their source entirely in speculation, 
which wishes to make money by letting pews. The reaction of society 
soe the republican principle of equality is shown, as in a thousand 
r things, also in the affairs of heaven. The dollar even here decides 
the value of the man, and the grade to which he belongs. A rich aristo- 
crat cannot possibly fulfil his duties towards the God of his sect beneath 
the same roof where the common workman offers up his publican prayers. 
He requires a place which is only accessible to his own equals, This 
requirement is worked upon and employed by speculators. Marble tem- 
ples are built for the haute volée, brick ones for the lower classes: fifty 
dollars are demanded for a seat in the former, five for one in the latter; 
and a roaring trade is done in both cases. We will only quote one of 


many instances: 


It is known that Barnum made several thousand dollars by selling the tickets 
for the first of Jenny Lind’s concerts by auction. But it is not. known, pro- 
bably, that this manceuvre has found imitators in the pulpit, and that several of 
the clerical lights of New York were among those most zealous to enrich them- 
selves by this novel species of simony. It is surprising that such scandalous im- 

udence was not punished by the public at starting by the proper contempt. 

uring my stay in Gotham, however, people seemed to have a clearer view on 
the subject ; for when one of the “ Reverends,” Henry Ward Beecher, brother 
of the authoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and Jupiter Tonans in a church at 
Brooklyn, announced a sale of seats in his “ house of prayer” by public auctio 
only very few were disposed of on the first day, and this worthy pastor foun 
his expectations of a full purse bitterly deceived. 


The Broadway of New York is the parade-place for all that is extraor- 
dinary, beautiful, strange and foolish within the confines of Gotham, Yes, 
even more, it is the for everything and every one that wishes to 
consider itself or himself something in America; and whatever exists in 
the Old World which considers it necessary or advantageous to display 
itself to the New One, makes its entry into Brother Jonathan's territory 
by the New York Broadway. From the windows, from the roofs of its 
houses, are enjoyed the first-fruits of that eye-pasturage which time or 
fashion recommends. A new president is elected. Not to display him- 
self within eight days on the Riasdoey would be ed as an un- 

onable crime. A general has gained a victory. On the Broadway 
first obtains the recognition of his services. A revealer of the last day, 

a reformer, has arisen to ameliorate and convert the world. His first 
search for proselytes is made, if he speculates correctly, on the pavement 
between the Bowling-green and Grace Church. The Tom Thumb swindle, 
the Lind enthusiasm, the Kossuth humbug, all first found echo on this 
avenue. News is heard of an elephant in Siam, incomparable for size, ia 
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mildness of character an angel, and whose agility in the management of 
his trunk outvies the dexterous fingers of M. Philippe. Every one is 
ready to forfeit a year’s para, ae to see the sae pa wee One 
ie geet | atrumpet is heard. Every one pricks up his ears urries 
to the Broadway, aed Io! here wi he the anxiously desired Siamese at 
the head of a menagerie, containing a dozen similar miracles. The 
theatre La Scala, in Milan, is mad with enthusiasm at the singing of a 
a Lucci. Will this enjoyment be participated in New York? 

ill her countrymen part from such a treasure? We are afraid, never! 
Halloh! no despondency! Hocus pocus, there is the signorina driving 
from the landing-place into town, and her first salutation from the 
carriage-window is paid to the Broadway. "Tis the same with circus 
riders, celebrated party speakers, learned canary-birds and fleas, newly- 
arrived vicomtes, with broad coats of arms and narrow fortunes—whom 
the aristocracy here adores—with dandies lately returned from Europe, 
fashionable courtesans, and so on. The same may be said, too, of the 
appearances on the field of fashion. If a new hat has been brought out 
in Rotten-row, or a new revolutionary blouse sprung from the teeming 
head of Lutetia Parisiorum, has Berlin invented an extraordinary variety 
of trousers, have the Persians discovered a new mode of arranging the 
beard, is a peculiar fashion of wearing the hair in vogue among the Mus- 
covites, Jebusites, or Pharisites, look round upon the Broadway at the 
proper season, and if any of these things have attained a proper develop- 
ment, it will be found here in the primest quality and purest model, as 
truly as this street is the centre of fashionable life in New York. 

In an architectural respect the Broadway is, here and there, fine, and, 
through its length, imposing; although, in consequence of its numerous 
curves, its whole extent cannot be seen. But no one will be inclined to 
call it beautiful. Had the money which has been expended on the erec- 
tion and ornamentation of these houses been accompanied by a slight 
degree of taste, a surprisingly magnificent effect might have been pro- 
duced. Although the eternal monotony in the upper town is not very 
admirable, a variety like that on the Broadway borders too closely on 
chaos to produce any agreeable feeling. But let us leave general re- 
marks and regard the details : 

The eye turns reluctantly from the a bay, upon whose heaving waves 
the spirit of peace and beauty slumbers, fanned by the earth-encompassing 
winds. From the shade of the trees which rise above the grass-plots of the 
battery we lounge towards the Bowling-green, and then into a broad, gradually- 
ascending street, from which carriage on carriage rolls towards us in are suc- 
cession. A hundred paces further on we are in the loudest whirlpool of the 
business world—a motley stream of men pours along the pavement—a perfect 
Mississippi of all sorts of cars and carriages rolls along the road in the centre 
towards us. Omnibuses laden with human beings, and adorned with flowers, 

ues, and even with portraits, | up an incessant ringing as they pass. 
Two-wheeled cars, containing bales and casks, force their way from the side- 
streets into the main channel of traffic. With hurried steps business men 
measure the road between the stores to which their occupation calls them. 
Bright eyes, charming faces, careful toilettes emerge brilliantly here and there 
from the throng, to Risener immediately afterwards behind a wave of busy- 
os money-hunters, or with a rustle of silk to pass through the narrowed 
doors of one of the magnificent shops, which give the Broadway the character of 
a bazaar three miles in length. Then to the left towers Trinity Church, the 
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handsomest in New York. It bel to the Episcopalians, and its building 
cost the immense sum of 400,000 dol For this the architect built a Gothie 
tower of red sandstone, 260 feet in height, and tacked on to it a church which 
contains no more than — hundred persons. This disproportion is quite 
original. All the details of the building, which has no lack of stained glass and 
other vanities, are plagiarisms of European ideas. 


Opposite Trinity Church a side-street enters the Broadway, which we 
cannot pass without devoting a word to its importance. It is Wall- 
street, the key to Uncle Sam’s money-chest, the string with which 
America opens and slruts her purse, the thermometer of the entire Trans- 
atlantic trade. As money governs the world, so Wall-street governs 
money, and from its mysterious counting-houses issue the decrees which 

e abundance want, war and peace. Wall-street is the heart 
of the Empire City, as the Broadway is its main artery. Here, in the 
centre of a double row of banks at counting-houses, whose doors are 
adorned with pillars of polished granite and broad flights of steps, is a 
building with gigantic marble pillars and an immense cupola—a building 
which unites the character of the most colossal gambling-hell and the 
most thronged temple in the city—the gambling-hell of the speculators, 
and the temple of the god Mammon—the ExcuancGe, which our author 


thus describes : 


It is just high-water in Wall-strect. The houses of business are closed pre- 
cisely at three. The strect is thronged like a colony of ants. Here a cellar 
vomits forth a pale young man, who carries in the calfskin-pocket-book beneath 
his arm the pleasant assurance that he is to-day double as rich as he was yester- 
day. Then another totters along, who has just the contrary to anticipate to- 
morrow. ‘There a third flies, as if pursued by a pack of wolves, up the steps of 
one of the money-temples, to inquire of his “ worthy mishboat ’ whether he 
has a couple of hundred dollars to spare to help him out of a momentary em- 
barrassment. It is twenty minutes to three, and the crisis is approaching its 
catastrophe with giant paces. From cellar to cellar he flies, and nowhere does 
he find what he seeks. Every one seems, strangely enough, to be able to satisf: 
his own demands with the greatest difficulty. In a quarter of an hour this 
speculator in “fancies,” who yesterday commanded hundreds of thousands, will 
be a ruined man. The sheriff will come and levy on his elegant house in Madi- 
son-square, his plate will wander to the auction-room, his friends will forget to 
bow to him, his capricious lady-wife will overwhelm him with reproaches for his 
stupidity, which has made her experience want. Is it surprising if he collects 
the little left to him, and runs away to California, or—a still nobler way to 
shuffle off all terrestrial cares—draws a razor across his throat ?_ Nowhere, per- 
haps, is such rash speculation carried on as in Wall-street. Nowhere do so 
many “lame ducks” waddle about. Nowhere is Dame Fortune so highly 
revered. Nowhere does Brother Mammon behave so like a Moloch. Over the 
entrance to the street should be inscribed “‘ Daring wins—daring loses ;” over 
its exit, “Lightly come—lightly go!” But from the cupola of the Exchange a 
flag should float with the inscription, “ Nid admirari /” 


Let us hurry back to the Broadway. There sparkle the coinage of 
every country, and bags of Californian gold-dust in the window of a 
money-changer. There glisten bottles of an immense calibre, filled with 
fluids of every colour of the rainbow, from an apothecary’s shop. Here 
the steps descend to the Terrapine Lunch, one of the finest and most 
frequented oyster-cellars in New York. Opposite to it, a couple of dozen 
boot-soles look out from the reading-room window of an hotel upon the 
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mass of merchants, artisans, and loiterers, which, with the noise caused 
by the omnibuses, cabs, cars, and carriages, becomes almost overpower- 
ing. Next to the hotel glistens a jeweller’s shop. Next to that again, a 
fashionable magasin de modes offers the passing ladies all that the heart 
or the fancy can desire. Here, through the broad show-window we peep into 
one of the largest booksellers’ establishments in America. There again, 
mirrors, gold frames, and in the latter—in some measure thrown into 
the bargain—pictures are sold by auction. The latter, like the former, 
are mallieg but manufactory work, delivered as per order in dozens, and 
with their gaudy colouring are merely intended to decorate rooms. They 
have about as much esthetic value as the pictures on our snuff-boxes and 
tea-trays. Further on, next to an ice-cream saloon, pompously decorated 
with gold and marble, carved work, and heavy satin curtains, one of the 
innumerable dentists of New York has established himself—probably to 
be ready to hand if the dainties of his neighbour exercise a pernicious in- 
fluence on the teeth of the fair ladies who patronise him. Here is the 
end of all vanity—a churchyard ; and then, just opposite, the triumph of 
vanity and swindle—Barnum's Museum, the palace of the king of the 
humbugs, to which we will return as soon as we have made one more 
excerpt : 

We are now in the centre of the stream pouring up and down town. From 
the balcony of the flag-covered building an orchestra of wind instruments 
thunders out with unwearied lungs the most stomach-rending tunes. Across the 
park, behind whose trees the white marble City-hall looks down upon the 
granite-coloured frontage of Astor House, a militia company marches, consistin 
of twenty privates, heroically fizzed out with bearskin schakos, guld lace, an 
epaulettes, to the tune of the inevitable big drums and two fifes which howl 
Yankee-doodle, commanded by three officers and six under-oflicers, overshadowed 
by a tremendous flag, and accompanied by a gaily-attired nigger, who carries a 
rose-coloured heart, set in with flowers—probably a target. Omnibuses, of which 
fifteen pass every minute on the average, rattle past us, followed by clouds of 
dust from the Upper Broadway and Chatham-street. Irish carmen hurl greet- 
ings or insults to each other across the street, coachmen curse, carriage doors 
are slammed, horses neigh, policemen clear the way in a stentorian voice—in 
short, it is such a row and confusion that a countryman would lose his senses 
in it. Let us, therefore, fly for refreshment and variety to the history of the 
Museum, beneath whose doorway we have been making our latest observations. 


Now then for Barnum! The American Museum is one of the greatest 
curiosities in the world : its owner, Barnum, one of the greatest specu- 
lators of all ages. The former is menagerie, picture-gallery, theatre, 
armoury, all in one. The latter, the “‘ Napoleon of Humbug,” was once 
a plain grocer’s lad, is now millionnaire, and will be, ere he is many years 
older, Governor of the State of Connecticut—all through pure, but 
talented humbug. The manner in which he laid the foundation of his 
imposition and fortune is characteristic of all that succeeded. About 
twenty os ago he had purchased on credit two menageries, containing 
several f-starved lions, hyenas, and wolves. The former proprietors 
of the beasts had been unlucky; and even Barnum himself, at first start- 
ing, could not succeed. He wanted the primum mobile. He could not 
pay for advertisements, gigantic posters, and criers, and those matters are 
nowhere so thoroughly a part of business as in America. Accident 
assisted him. _ A speculator, who was driving a number of wild oxen 
from the prairies of the west, eastwards, in order to show them for 
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money, had contracted so vane: debts on the journey, that his creditors 
took the beasts in execution at Utica. Barnum heard of it, and a brilliant 
idea immediately struck him, He managed to borrow some money, 
bought the buffaloes for a trifle, and took them to the village of Hobohen, 
ite New York. He there made a bargain with the proprietors of the 
four Hudson ferries, by virtue of which they were at his sole disposal 
for several days; and this was scarcely arranged, ere yard-long coloured 
lacards and stentor-voiced criers announced in every corner of curious 
Gotham that twenty real buffaloes would be hunted by wild Indians, 
mounted on mustangs, in the meadows near Hobohen. The spectators 
would pay for this ocular festival only the ferry price, which Barnum 
had raised from four to eight cents. All turned out as the speculator 
had calculated. Whoever could, accepted the invitation, and for three 
days the ferry-boats nearly broke down under the weight of the sight- 
seers. And what did they see? A dozen New York rowdies dressed 
like Indian hunters, and armed with long lances, with which they rode 
round the poor beasts that lay comfortably in a circle, and gave them a 
— And was that the end of the ditty? Folk abused and growled, 
ut could not demand their money back, as they had only paid for the 
assage, not for the sight. Barnum, however, made by this operation a 
clear profit of nearly 5000 dollars. With these he established his pre- 
sent Museum, which, after its incorporation with another elder institution 
of the same stamp, became the gathering-ground of all the curious, 
through the gathering together of all the curiosities, abortions, and 
rarities, that could be collected. 








TOM PEPPER’S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA. 


Before Sebastopol, December, 1854. 


DEAR GUARDIAN,—I suppose Aunt Priscilla has told you (for I sent 
her a letter not long ago) that I was unable to write to you for want of 
ink and paper. We are rather better off for it again, so many of our 
fellows have died off, or vanished somewhere, and amongst their effects 
we occasionally come upon a little store of stationery. 

Did you hear of the dreadful go we had at the battle of Balaklava, on 
the 25th of October? The battle itself was bad enough, but after it 
was over and the Russians were retiring, Captain Nolan came galloping 
down from head-quarters, asking for Lord Lucan. “I’m here,” called 
out his lordship, “‘ what do you want ?” ‘“ You are to charge the enemy,” 
he said, “there, right ahead, and rout ’em.” So Lord Lucan coolly 
gave the order to the Light Brigade to go and do it. “It would be 
perfect madness,” remonstrated Lord Cardigan, “to charge the enemy 
there: it’s a cul de sac, and we shall be surrounded, and all cut to 

ieces.” Not that Lord Cardigan remonstrated for himself, his bravery 
is too well known, but he would have given his right hand, rather than 
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have led his attached followers to a hopeless death. “Cut to pieces, or 
not,” returned Nolan, “it is Lord Raglan’s order, and you must obey it.” 
Pe roared out Lord Lucan, by way of settling the dispute, and 
off Cardigan with his heroic soldiers. They all knew, and saw, 
that they were going right into the mouths of a hundred cannons, and 
to effect no aochent no earthly purpose ; but not one flinched, and they 
met their fate as none but Englishmen can do. I was not one of those 
who charged (if I had been, you would never have got this letter nor any 
other from me), but I was close by, and sawit all. They rode forward at 
a hard gallop, steady and compact, the very ground shaking under them, 
and gained the enemy. Then out burst the Russian cannons, with a 

that struck dismay to us, who heard ; whatever it may have done 
to those who felt the fire. Showers of balls from the front, storms of 
shells from the sides, and both from behind. It was awful. Heads, legs, 
arms, and trunks of Englishmen, flying in the air, and the horses were 
shot down more effectually than their riders. If you had seen the poor 
little remnant of men who were left alive, crawling out, back again, you 
would never have forgotten it. Lord Cardigan never will. He escaped, 
but how, he does not himself know. There was plenty of hot discussion 
about it afterwards; some blaming the order, some saying the fault was 
Nolan's : but Nolan had gone with the arms, and legs, and bodies, so no 
elucidation could be had out of him. I don’t know whether the com- 
mander-in-chief chose to, or could, give any: if so, it did not reach us 
juniors. 

Well, that battle passed off, like the one at Alma, leaving no particular 
effects behind it, save thinned ranks and tents, and a great accumulation 
of graves; but I must tell you a little about another, one worse than 
either. I don’t speak of skirmishes, which we have had in plenty, for it 
would skirmish away too much of my time and paper. The 4th of 
November was on a Saturday; and a blessed Saturday it was—for rain. 
Pour, pour, down it came, steady and soaking, as if it never meant to 
leave off, the skies and air a dark lead colour. There was scarcely a man 
in the whole eamp but what was knocked up, either in spirits or in health, 
mostly in both, for things in general were looking hopelessly glum, and 
disease had crept in at every corner. At night, I had to go into the 
trenches with the men: none of us were half-clothed for it, and before 
we gained them we were soaked to the skin. But we have got used to 
all that, like eels do to skinning, and writing of it will not mend matters. 
The first set-in rainy night you have, dear sir, just take off your 
drawers and flannel-shirt, and shoes and stockings, and change your 
winter clothes for an al suit, and knock the crown out of your hat, 
and put on the pair of _— Jessie worked for you, which by this time 
must be minus the soles, and if you can find a convenient ditch within 
range of the park guns, get into it, and, bribing the guns to fire off 
minute volleys, wade about in the rain and mud till morning. Wher 
- go home (if you have cleverly contrived to dodge the balls) you will 

a tolerable tadee of how very agreeably we are passing our nights in 
the trenches. I got through the night somehow—as I have managed 
to get through the rest—partly with thinking of the blaze of fireworks 
that would go off the next day, all over England, and the stunning Guys 

that would be made, and what particularly stunning Guys we officers 
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should look, if we were dropped down in London streets in our present 
trim ; and at four the next morning, Sunday, back I and the men waded, 
after our night’s watch. We left a few behind, who were done over 
with the wet and cold, and who most likely died out before evening, 
but that’s usual. 
Some of the men said they heard the church bells ringing in Sebas- 
topol, but I did not. Ugh! what a morning it was! the rain still 
uring, and the fog as thick as you get it in the City. I think I slept 
or an hour, after I reached the tent, not longer, tor my clothes, and 
the floor, and the tent, were all wet together, and woke me; so I roused 
up, and began striking at two flint stones (lucifers being exhausted) to 
try what I could do towards making a fire and boiling some water, when 
smash! a shot took the tent. My! didn’t we brush out of it to see 
what was up! We saw too soon. The Russians were close upon us. 
They had climbed up the heights of Inkerman, in the night, had 
dragged up their guns and artillery, were within a few yards of us, and 
had opened fire. The confusion we were thrown into was horrible. We 
did not know which way to advance or how to repel them, for the morn- 
ing light had not come, and the fog and mist lay thick around. But a 
few paces removed from us, we could just distinguish masses of grey 
coats, which we knew to belong to Russians. We had been surprised 
with a vengeance: there was no disguising the matter: and thousands 
of us, brave and fearless as we are, never thought to come out, that day, 
the victors. Shot and shell, balls and bullets hailed down upon us. Our 
ns were not in readiness ; our muskets, damp and wet, would not go 
off. Could we have seen the position of the enemy, we would not have 
eared ; could we have gained an idea of the numbers that were upon us, 
it would have been something. We struggled through the brushwood, 
our skin torn with its prickles, and charged those grey masses, bayonet 
in hand, fighting, in our desperation, for ag life; now slashing here, 
now there, now repulsed, now stricken down. Sometimes, in the changes 
of the fight, we could not tell whether we were hewing at friends or foes. 
Many individual deeds of daring and bravery were had that day: and 
that’s saying something, when all were so brave. There was no parti- 
cular ae given, or plan pursued, so far as we knew: every division did 
the best it could, and every man in it ditto : but for studied arrangement 
in the attacks, there was neither time nor light for it. The Duke was 
in the heart of it, and fought like a Briton. Many of our bravest com- 
manders rushed into the thick of the battle, and never came out of it. 
It lasted all day. The Russians howled and strove like demons : they 
had been primed with raw spirits, and were raving drunk. The prisoners 
we took told us they had received absolution from their priests before 
starting, and glorious promises. Those who died fighting, if they had 
led good lives, were to be taken straight to Paradise ; those who had led 
bad lives, were to be transmogrified into little Russian babies, and begin 
their lives over again: and they are such bigoted ignoramuses, in reli- 
ion, they believed it all, oad regretted they were not amongst the 
allen. We came out victors; you may be sure of that; though we 
were but a handful against their countless hordes. Thousands of them 
were left dead and dying on the plain. Our loss was dreadful: not in 
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num as compared with the enemy’s, but in the flower of our officers. 
Seeeah a general officer remained to us, and some regiments were left 
with a single captain, or perhaps lieutenant, all the rest killed or 
wounded. sneaks had picked out our officers, and deliberately aimed 
atthem. ‘The newspapers will tell you the rolls of our dead: you will 
find it a lengthy list. At night, past six, I got back to our tent, and 
found it riddled with shot. Precious hungry I was, having fasted six- 
and-twenty hours. There was no chance of cooking anything, so I got 
a drop of rum, some biscuit, and raw pork. Please don’t tell Aunt 
Priscilla this, or she'll call me a cannibal: but I can assure you it’s often 
only one choice with us—eat it raw, or go without. The death-plain 
was fearful; worse than ever were Balaklava and Alma. English, 
French, and Russians, lying in heaps: wounded, dying, and dead, all 
mixed up together. The enemy went prowling about, and beat many 
of our wounded officers to death. You should have heard the execra- 
tions lavished on the tigers, when we found our poor comrades’ bodies all 
bruised and battered : many of them showing only a slight dattle wound, 
from which they would readily have recovered. The next day was 
occupied with funerals, and with picking out the wounded : the Russians 
firing on us at the work. As at Alma and Balaklava, we had not half 
enough surgeons, no bandages, to speak of, no lint, no anything. What 
to do with the wounded, we did not know : some were kept on the plain, 
in precious places that they call hospitals, and some were shoved on 
board transports, to be sent to Scutari. The scene of the Kangaroo, 
&e., was re-enacted. The poor wretches were crowded on board, with- 
out breathing room, no hospital-accommodation, with one, or at most 
two surgeons to the whole ship-load. They were ten—fifteen—twenty 
days before they got to Scutari, so that numbers were by that time out 
of their misery, and gone overboard in their blankets. 

Two days after the battle, a council of war was held at head-quarters, 
and I believe it was a noisy one. Ensign Tubbs told me, and Cornet 
Stiffing told him, that the Duke of Cambridge spoke out his mind about 
it, saying the whole army was being sacrificed to indolence and incapa- 
city, and blew up Lord Raglan, sky high, before them all. Major Gum 
heard what we were saying, and he blew ws up, and told Tubbs he’d have 
him and Stiffing court-martialed, if they retailed such reports. So we 
held our tongues till the Major was out of hearing, and then went on 
again. One thing’s certain, that when the council was over the Duke 
left the camp, and went on board the Caradoc, and he’s never come 
back. Major Gum must blow up if he chooses, but things have long 
been in a dreadful state with us. Our clothes are worn thin and thread- 
bare, and we have none to change. We are exposed in the trenches 
night and day, often twenty-eight hours out of forty-eight; we are all 
as thin as weasels (Major Gum and a few of those big ones excepted, and 
they'll be fat in their coffins); our bones rattle in the wind and in the 
frost, and lots die from the exposure ; we don’t get half enough to eat ; 
and the sickness amongst us is so great that we are only the remnant of 
an army. But of course, as our superior officers tell us, all this is but 
the fortune of war, and a soldier must learn to put up with it without 
grumbling. He must put up with mud, too, if he comes out here. I and 
Tubbs thought it fun at first, to see horses and men sink over their knees 
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in slosh, at every step, but now that we are used to it it bothers us, 
especially when we have to go in ourselves. 

We seem to be in for every sort of disaster. A great storm overtook 
some ee that were bringing our horses. ‘The vessels were tossed 
fearfully, t horses got loose, and there was a general set-to, they biting 
and kicking, while the crew fastened themselves down in terror. More 
than three hundred animals were thrown overboard, maimed or dead. 
But the worst storm I ever saw, or heard of, took place here a few days 
subsequent to the battle of Inkerman. It began on Monday, the 13 
a squally, drifty day, the gusts of wind shaking us and our tents as if it 
owed us a grudge. We thought nothing of it, gusts and squalls being 
so plentiful in the Crimea ; and, for myself, I lay down in our tent on 
Monday night, and was asleep directly, having been in the trenches the 
previous one. I was awake again before morning: you just fancy 
whether even a tired lad could sleep, with the wind shrieking and howling 
enside the tent, its canvas sides blowing up and flapping about, and the 
rain drifting in upon one. By-and-by, I think it was about six or seven 
in the morning, bo-o-o-om came the thunder from the distance, whir-r-r-r 
roared the wind, crack went the poles of the tent, and down it came upon 
us. Such a struggle and fight as we had to get out of it! We were 
entangled like the lion in his net, and when we did extricate ourselves, 
startled, and breathless, and shaken, a pretty prospect was before us. 
Of course we were not dressed—who was to find clothes smothered in 
canvas ?—so down we sat in the mud and rain half-naked. It’s a good 
thing nothing was off us but our coats and hats (and sometimes we go to 
roost in them), but what else we had on was in rags, and a nice + «ie 
we were in. Well, we sat down in the slosh, and looked around. Some 
of the tents were upset, like ours; the rest were upsetting. All the 
canvas, within view, was fluttering and flapping like the sails of a ship. 
Coats, shoes, shirts (of those who possessed two, one on, one off ), caps, 
handkerchiefs, and such-like articles, were flying about in the air, and 
flakes of mud were splashing over us as thick as hail. Men were clinging 
to the prostrate tents, or holding on to the ground, grasping the mud and 
the pools, in dread fear of being taken up after their traps, for the hur- 
ricane, in its might and power, was as arushing whirlwind. I and Tubbs 
held on, one to the other; but it was the primest game to see some of 
the old ones rushing about, all in white, after their apparel, ducking 
down to avoid the gusts, and groaning with the exertion. The horses 
got frightened and broke loose, and came kicking amongst us. Every 
tent came down, every one, and there was the whole camp, shelterless, 
clotheless, and foodless, with shivering limbs and chattering teeth. We 
could only sit in the mud and stare at each other, and throw ourselves 
on our faces to meet the fury of the storm. It lasted all day, and in the 
midst of it, down came a biting snow-fall. By night we were frozen 
with cold, famished, desolate, and desperate. How we passed that 
night Iam sure I cannot describe to you. I hope I shall never pass 
such another. I think the storm went right through us all, bones, and 
sinews, and flesh. Some of the weak ones never recovered it, but were 
found stiff and cold the next morning : and lots of horses. In the midst 
of the tempest, a fellow came up and said some draughts of regiments 
were just landed from Kamiesch Bay, and were being swayed about in 
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the wind, and rain, and cold, hopeless of shelter. Brigadier Cuff asked 
who the d——1 had been mad enough to allow them to land in such a 
storm? “A young aide-de-camp of Lord Raglan’s gave the order,” was 
the answer. “Then the young fool deserves to be shelterless, and ex- 

to a hurricane for the rest of his life,” muttered the hot brigadier; 
and he went on with something we could not catch, about “favouritism,” 
and “ staff,”’ and ‘“‘beardless scions.” The newly-landed men suffered 
wofully : half of them fell ill and died. The camp hospitals had their 
canvas walls blown away, and the sick and wounded were pitched into 
the wet ground, and lay in all the fury of the elements. The grave- 
pits, which were wide and deep before, grew wider and deeper. 

The mischief caused by the storm was not confined to us: the ships 
and transports went down by dozens. Off Balaklava, Eupatoria, 
Kamiesch Bay, the Katcha, it was one appalling scene of wrecks. The 
Prince, that splendid steamer (you said you saw her, off Woolwich), wen: 
down with all hands. She was chock full of comforts and necessaries for 
us, warm clothing, provisions, &c., and down it all went. She also con- 
tained medical stores for the sick at Scutari ; but somebody had buried 
them in the hold, under tons of shot and shell, and they were never go: 
out. The Resofie was full of ammunition, and she went down with it 
all, dog the siege out of its supplies of shells and powder. The Rip 
van Winkle went down with all hands, the Wild Wave and all hands— 
but it is of no use to enumerate them : it will not raise the ships, or make 
the sea give up her dead. The Jtesolute was lying safely in Balaklava 
harbour, but Captain Christie, the ship agent out here, ordered her away 
into the roads, and a steam-tug took her there. Captain Lewis, master 
of the Resolute, went to Christie, and strongly remonstrated, saying she 
must not stop im the roads, for if it came on to blow, nothing could save 
the ship. “ That be hanged,” said Captain Christie, or words to the same 
effect, “‘ I don’t want you to teach me my business. The ship stays there, 
and nowhere else.” So the ship stayed there perforce, and the storm came, 
and the ship and her captain, and all on board of her went down. The 
shipping in Balaklava harbour is in an everlasting mess, and no mistake. 
There's a great trowd of vessels, and nobody to arrange them, so it’s 
nothing but confusion, day and night. A ship, anchored close in shore, 
wants to get out. It can’t. The thing’s impossible, with the vessels 
lying all ways around it. A vessel comes in: it takes up its place as it 

nooses, nobody directs where, and nobody cares : it can’t get up along- 
side, and if it has stores on board, there the stores stop, and never come 
out ofit. That's the management here. If they would send out a lumper 
from the docks, as harbour-master, he’d have things straight in a week. 
The French ships, in their neighbouring bay, are under the supervision 
of a capitaine-du-port, are moored systematically, no delay or confusion 
occurs, and all goes on as orderly as clockwork. 

A post has this moment come in, dear sir, bringing a letter from you. 
I am glad to hear you are all well. Many thanks for your sending the 
newspapers, but none have reached me. Present my love to Aunt 
Priscilla : it is very kind of her to say she shall forward me a box of re- 
quisites, but please tell her she may save herself the trouble, for it will never 
reach me. She may as well despatch it off to the unknown regions, as 
to the Crimea. Our officers have advice, every day, of things sent off 
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for them, but nothing ever comes. I cannot remember how many weeks 
it is, since we heard that the public were sending us presents. (Very 
kind indeed of them, and of course it is not their fault that we don’t 
reap the benefit.) Wooden houses, we heard, were coming, and flannel 
garments, soap and butter, old coats and new trousers, lavender-water 
and nightcaps, tiles and washing-basins, saucepans and shirts, muffs and 
shaving-glasses, pickles and pills, jam and tubs of rose pomatum, cherry 
brandy and black draughts, cookery-books and plum-puddings, doctors 
and candles, warming-pans and opera-hats, and I can’t recollect the rest. 
We suppose the things have come to a permanent halt on the road, for 
nothing has appeared, and we have given them up for a bad job. 

You ask in your letter, dear sir, whether it was not owing to indolence 
and bad management that the Russians were allowed to surprise us 
on the morning of the battle of Inkerman; but, if you please, you 
must ask that of Lord Raglan—or of Sir de Lacy Evans, and he is on 
his road home. It was said that Lord Raglan rode down during the 
fight at Inkerman, and looked on—and he has got made a Field- Marsha! 
for it—but in reality he had just as much to do with winning the battle 
as you had. We hear that our winter stores of clothing and food are 
positively lying at Balaklava, so perhaps, if we have luck, we may get 
them served out to us by the beginning of next summer. We cannot 
obtain them now, for there’s no road to bring them up to camp. The 
line they call the road, is a foot and three-quarters deep in black mire : 
I and Tubbs tucked up our trousers (what remains of the legs) and got 
in, and so measured it. What are left of our horses are poor starved 
skeletons, getting nothing to eat, except a chance meal of each other’s 
manes, and tails, and ears, so we can’t expect them to drag through such a 
road as that. They are come to such a state of weakness that it takes 
six to draw one sick man down to Balaklava, a distance of from five to 
nine miles, as we happen to be encamped. Sometimes they fall down 
midway, and the invalid’s upset into a cradle of mud. The French have 
made a beautiful paved road to their camp, from their point of debar- 
kation, Chersonesus, and all their things are conveyed up with speed and 
regularity. They have built themselves warm huts, their clothing is as 
trim as when they landed, their provisions are varied and excellent, and 
they seem just as comfortably off as they could be in Paris. , Their huts 
are built in systematic rows, after the manner of streets, each row sepa- 
rately named. Some of their soldiers act as street policemen; their 
business being to remove all offal and dirt, and keep the site clean. Our 
tents are erected indiscriminately, according to every one’s own fancy, 
and they stand in the midst of more offensive nuisances than your nose 
ever came in contact with, or any other nose, who has not enjoyed the 
privilege of encamping in the Crimea. Some two thousand dead animals 
(not to speak of other treats) are lying decaying round our tent doors, so 
you may imagine how the noses here are regaled. The Turks in Bala- 
klava are dying of fever and famine, at the rate of three hundred a day. 

Ensign Gill arrived yesterday from Scutari, quite eured of his wound. 
He is now inside our colonel’s tent, telling them all about the manage- 
ment at Scutari hospital. I suppose you would not call it “ manage- 
ment” in England. Heaps of the sick and wounded died, he ony 
because there was nobody to keep them alive, no doctors, nothing fit for 
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them to eat and drink, no beds, no washing, and indeed no linen to 
wash; with other funny items, which I will not trouble you with. 

Several of our officers, not liking the life here and the protracted siege, 
and finding their health failing, have applied for leave to retire ; but you 
need not fear my doing so, dear sir, for I of course deem it to be an 
Englishman’s duty to remain in front of the enemy, as long as his skin 
and bone will hold out. I have said nothing about the siege, for there’s 
‘nothing to say. Hostilities are almost at a stand-still: we have neither 
guns nor ammunition to do any good with, and the Russians go on 

strengthening Sebastopol. They make repeated attacks upon us at night, 
which we have to repulse. Some think they have undermined the town, 
and that if we do get in, we shall be blown up. We don’t know: if it is 
so, there’s nothing for it but to take our chance. 

Kind love to Aunt Priscilla, compliments to the Reverend Mr. Strait- 
horn, and tell Jessie not to make herself ill eating twelfth-cake, as she 
did last year. A merry Christmas to you all, and believe me, dear sir, 

Very dutifully yours, 
T. PEPPER. 





Target Trenches, before Sebastopol, Dec., 1854. 


Dear Gus,—lI have got your letter at last, but what the deuce do you 
mean by saying you have had none from me? If it’s true, and you are 
not cramming a fellow, that swindling post-office ought to be strangled. 
I have sent several. 

Fanny Green’s an idiot. The foolery of her telling you to ask me to 
get Lord Raglan’s auto—something—for her album! You do write so 
badly, Gus, I can’t make out the letters, and I’m blest if 1 know how to 
spell the word myself. His signature, I suppose she means. 

She had better write over to the Emperor of Russia, and ask for his: 
she’d stand a deal more chance of getting it than I have of getting, or 
asking for, Lord Raglan’s. I don’t believe Lord Raglan’s here. At the 
battle of Inkerman—and that was the 5th November, Guy Fawkes’s 
Day, Gus!—we saw somebody in a cocked-hat and white feathers, sitting 
on horseback and leisurely looking on, whom they said was Lord Raglan. 
It was at a great distance, and we could not distinguish what he was like. 
Since then, we have not heard of him, and the impression in the camp is, 
that he has been back in London (or some other Eden) weeks ago, to 
warm beds and cosy club-houses. There’s a house within view, which is 
called his, and we watch the smoke curling up from the chimneys, wishing 
we could also watch the fire-blaze curling inside; we see aides-de-camp 
emerging from the doors, but as to his being perpetually shut up in it, as 
Gum, and those, make a show of believing, it’s all a flam. If he were 
there, he could not help showing out sometimes. I'll write a line to 
F. G. if I have time, and answer her stupid request. 

If anybody would like to see an army of ghosts, they can come and 
look at us. Our eyes are sunken, our cheek-bones stand out, our faces 
are drawn and white, and our arms, and legs, and stomachs are thin 
transparencies. Night-work, illness, starvation, and wet and cold have 
done it. Our dress is in the ghostly way also. Our boots have neither 
fronts nor sides; our stockings (what are left, averaging ten pairs and a 
half to thirty feet) are minus toes and heels ; our trousers hang in fringes, 
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and are tied round the knee with Laybands; our shirts (most of us 
the fragments of one, always in wear since three months) have 
got nothing left but the wristbands and tails, so that there’s a difficulty 
in keeping them on; and our coats are varied, anything you may like to 
call them. The best are made of a blanket, thrown on with careless 
elegance, without shape, and with two holes punched out for the arms; 
many sport wrappers of green baize, worn after the form of a shawl; 
others patronise paletdts of sail-cloth, made in a new fashion, without 
sleeves and button-holes; and a few stick by their old regimental coat 
(or, rather, that has stuck by them), but in a precarious state of dilapida- 
tion. Some rejoice in old hats, and some only in hair—matted, long, 
and greasy. Some heads wear it (when it’s rough and stubborn) after 
the manner of an owl; and some (when it’s damp and weak) hanging 
down like a lion’s mane; and, having given up soap and water, our skin 
is of a martial hue, a tinge between soot and walnut-tree wood. These 
desirable clothes are never off us, and never dry, for we are under a per- 
etual soak of water—rain above and standing pools below. We have 
also got (but mind you read this in a whisper) some visitors about us, 
caught from the Russians, we all make a boast of asserting—but it’s our 
dirty clothes. They have obtained firm footing among us, and won't go 
out, and all we can do is to scrub and swear. Don't split about this to 
F. G.: she would never let me go near her to snatch a kiss again. 

We have not heard of Jekyl, or found his body, so we think he may 
be a prisoner to the Russians. ‘The 46th Regiment (Perry’s lot) landed 
the beginning of November. They came ashore, all decorated and per- 
fumed, their regimentals bright and shining, and starch in their shirts. 
I and Tubbs and Stiffing, and a few more of us close chums, hastened 
to meet them, and assure them of our admiration of their treatment of 
that horrid Perry. ‘They stared at us, and wondered who they had got 
amongst—unwashed and unshaven as we were, spangled with mud, and 
our togs torn and tattered. We told them they must excuse our appear- 
ance, as we had not had our baggage since we landed in the Crimea, but 
they still looked askance at us. Their first essay in the trenches took 
the top of their pride out of them, and the land storm, which they 
arrived just in time to encounter, took the rest. It is a fact, Gus, only 
it was hushed up, that the work they dropped into here was so different 
from what they had been accustomed to, or anticipated, that they turned 
restive, and refused to do it or to stay. They came to, however. After 
that they died off by pitfuls—as all the fresh troops do. They now let 
the new arrivals wait a few days before sending them into the trenches. 
I don’t see that it makes much difference: they die off just as fast. 
Scores of men, new comers and old stagers, are reported sick each morn- 
ing, go into hospital, and never come out again alive. Gill’s up from 
Scutari, and can walk as well as before his wound. He gives the most 
outrageous accounts of the hospitals and management, enough to turn 
one sick—nobody would believe it, but for the same want of manage- 
ment up here. He says there’s a troop of girls come out to nurse the 
sick—such a game! The prettiest of them has got lovely eyes, and a 
mole on the side of her face. Some dres# in white veils all day, and 
some are Romish-Protestants (Gill says that means betwixt and between, 


good for neither), and keep bowing down to the ground. You should 
ve heard our officers going on about it, when the news first came that 
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the ladies were coming out ; some drawing long faces over it, and others 
ing and ridiculing. It was a mistaken proceeding altogether, they 
me em those who listened to the enthusiastic notions of weak girls, 
were as silly as the girls themselves: that a soldier's hospital was no 
place for delicate-minded young ladies, and that their presence in it 
could only embarrass themselves, the patients, and the surgeons. “ Quite 
monstrous !” Croaking old wretches our officers are: what right have 
they to put in their spoke against it ? I know if I were in that wretched 
lace, Seutari hospital, in all its short-comings and misery, it would go 
hal -way towards a cure, to find some pretty girls round my bed, to make 
love to. What a go if F. G. would turn nurse and come out ! 

I have been writing to my old governor of a guardian, and if you can 
borrow the letter from him, do so, and read it. It will afford a fair 
specimen of the average official letters that go out from camp. We call 
them “ official” when we don’t give the truth. Confidential letters are 
very different things: but we only venture upon them when we know 
they won’t come out to the public. Of course in these “ official” letters 
we cannot altogether disguise matters, as they are, but we put the best 
construction on things. The fact is, Gus (for you may be sure my letter 
to you is not “ official”), things here are in an awful state. We are 
going at railroad speed into our graves. ‘Thousands are already there, 
and they are the best off. England has no conception of the dreadful 
straits we are reduced to. It would be far better for us to be out of the 
world than be as we are. I don’t mean for the physical privations, but for 
the shame ; that drives us wild—the incapable figure we cut in the sight 
of our allies. We are in tatters, filth, and nakedness, rotting in mud and 
water, trying to keep bare life in us from hour to hour. Our tents are 
riddled like cullenders, and the rain comes continuously in, and stops ; 
their canvas sides are NO protection against the frost, the wind, and the 
inclement winter; wood cannot be procured for firing, and we shiver in 
the cold, and eat our salt pork raw; our rations are doled out to us, 
some days entire, some half, some none ; the coffee’s green, and can’t be 
used ; we are paralysed in body, desperate im mind; and the men are 
worse off than we are. Not a duy passes but hundreds fall sick, and 
down we lie m what are called the hospitals, the wet ground under us, 
and a single damp blanket atop, and wait, as patiently as we may, till 
death comes. There's no medicine; no succour; and there’s no hope, 
for to lie down, in that way, is to die. Some are sent to the hospital at 
Scutari, but the horrors of the passage there, arising from indifference 
and neglect, are such, that many would die quietly, where they are, 
rather than be subjected to them. Neither can all be sent, for they 
cannot be got down from the camp to the ships: no road has been made, 
the mud is impassable, and the horses are dead or dying: some of dis- 
ease, mostly of famine. Latterly, the French have been transporting 
the sick for us: their horses are fat and sleek. Our men have to be 
almost perpetually in the trenches, doing the work of three, and the 
hardest constitution is failing. All this evil is being wilfully enacted. 
For a long while we scarcely dared to speak of it amongst ourselves— 
the things were so barefaced and shameful that there was a reluctance to 
allude to them. Even now, if Gum hears us juniors speaking about it, he 
blows off, and tells us to be quiet: but I’m not going to be quiet to you. 
Lazy indifference caused the battle of Inkerman. Sir de Lacy Evans 
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(and others) repeatedly pointed out to Lord Raglan that we should 
inevitably be attacked in that, our weak point, but Lord Raglan did not 
care—at least we presume so, for he never so much as rode down to look 
at the ground. The camp is in the most astounding state of filth, and 
he has never seen into it, or issued orders to cleanse it. The stores of 
provisions that would have saved our lives and our horses’, and clothed 
our shivering limbs, are lying in profusion at Balaklava, spoiling and 
rotting, but neither he nor anybody else orders them to be given out. A 
road to the camp might have been made, fifty times over, with a little 
exertion, but no one troubles over it, or orders it done, though we are 
pare for want of the things it would bring up. ly ti are 
ying in the water at Balaklava, and we are dying in our canvas tents. 
After the great storm, stores of various descriptions were floating in 
profusion about Balaklava harbour, for the want of picking up, but 
the authorities took no notice of it, nor ordered it done, and they were 
all washed away or buried in the mud. I saw as much hay as would 
fill London churches : it would have saved our horses—but who cares for 
them, or for us either ? 

New regiments are compelled to land in storm and tempest, without 
food, shelter, clothing, or protection: other regiments, fresh from warm 
climates, are turned adrift with no winter clothes, under or outer. 
Cholera and fever have long been doing their ample work, and, now, 
dysentery and scurvy have come. Biscuit and salt pork, sometimes 
fried, sometimes raw, and no vegetables, have brought it on, and the 
doctors say, if not arrested, it will mow us all down. The French 
look on with amazement, marvelling at the wicked indifference of our 
heads, the patient submission of the army, and the universal incapacity 
betrayed by all. When I got to my writing, just now, it had rained for 
six-and-thirty hours ; now it snows and hails, the mire is getting white 
—not hard—and the sharp wind cuts at me through the heaving canvas. 
I was in the trenches all last night, and, on coming out, there was an 
order for some of the men, who had beeu with me, to wade all the way 
to Balaklava, and get up some rations. They were drenched and starving, 
hardly able to put one foot before another, but they had to go, and 
started without a meal, for there was no fuel to make a fire to warm it, 
and brushwood won’t light in such wet. I shall have to go into the 
trenches again to-night, so many, who ought to take their turns, are 
down with sickness. The Russians make night sorties on us frequently, 
and we have to drive them back, amongst other agreeable jobs. Rumours 
are now flying about the camp that our shameful state is the result of 
treachery. That Lord Raglan has quietly and gradually reduced us to 
it, purposely, and is letting us die off, in obedience to orders from some 
at home, who are the secret friends of Russia. I was in our colonel’s 
camp the evening before last, waiting for him to come in, when an 
officer of the Regiment entered, and said it. Gum was lying down, 
wrapped in a blanket, for he has got some sort of fever on him, and he 
suddenly raised his head up and stared at the fellow. ‘“ By !” cried 
he, ‘I have long thought it looked like it.” “ But where’s the treason ?” 
called out Cuff; “it can’t be in the Horse Guards. And where are her 
Majesty’s eyes and her keen judgment, that she cannot detect what's 
going on—if anything is going on.” “It’s not her Majesty's fault that 
things are kept from her,” cried the officer who had brought the report : 
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“she can only see what her ministers choose to let her.” ‘“ But surely,” 
said Cuff, “the Duke of Cambridge might enlighten——” bag 

Just then Gum caught sight of me—he did not know I was there, or 
had ten it—and he croaked out—for he is as hoarse as a raven just 
now—that I was to make myself scarce, and if I breathed a word out- 
side of what I had been an eavesdropping witness to, Lord Raglan 
should court-martial me. So off I tore, through the slosh and the offal, 
and found Gill and Tubbs, and told them all. 

Gus! can this be true? They treat us as if we were geese, without 
brains and ears, but we are not quite such geese in intellect as they 
would like us to be. One thing gives a colouring to it—why is it that 
all our officers are asking to resign? Gum said, the other day, that it 
made his cheek blush (but it’s red enough at all times) to end, each 
morning, a fresh number of officers swelling the lists of the malcontents, 
and praying to be released from the army. It is quite true that all are 
trying to leave this: I would give up my commission to-morrow if I 
could: and what must be thought of us when this comes to be known in 
England ? Will our country say we are cowards? Gus! never you 
believe it. There’s not acowardly heart out here. We would fight our 
life’s blood out, drop by drop, for our Queen and country, and our own 

ood name and honour, and never flinch, but when England hears that 
all her brave servants are clamouring to quit the Crimea, in disgust at 
what they see, outraged by what they cannot help, let her be sure that 
something disgracefully wrong is up. Look to the list of those who have 
gone home, beginning with his Royal Highness, with Lord Cardigan, 
with Sir de Lacy Evans, with Sir George Brown—I need not call over 
the list, you can go down it for yourself. As brave soldiers, as true- 
hearted men, as ever went into a battle-field. Does England really 
believe that it is their “ wounds” and their “ sickness” that have taken 
them all back? Oh! if some one of them would but get up in his 
place in the House, and, remembering those he has left behind to die, 
speak out the truth! If he would but burst through the trammels of 
official etiquette and the custom of aristocratic concealment, and fearlessly 
tell how we are being sacrificed, the people of England, ay, and I believe 
the Queen with them, would rise, with one voice, and insist that some 
steps should be taken to save our poor remnant of an army, even at the 
eleventh hour. If we all lay down in rows on the wet earth to die, and 
a word from head-quarters here would save us, that word would never be 
spoken. Nobody, from the moment of our landing, has cared for us, 
looked to us, or asked after us : a dog-fighter takes more thought for his 
dogs than has been taken for us: all the officers, still here, know this ; 
those who have gone home know it; and, if they who are in the next 
world can look down to this, they likewise know that it is but the bitter 
truth. If treachery has not been at work, what has? It cannot be that 
all are incompetent, the ministers, the Horse Guards, the commander- 
in-chief, here, and his staff, the acting management in camp, at Bala- 
klava town and harbour, at Scutari, and at home! If they are all in- 
competent, it is a condition of things that never was heard of in our 
kingdom, or in the conduct of any war yet. There’s not a grave here, to 
which its sleeping inmate has been sent in rude neglect, but cries aloud 
for retribution on this sinful incompetency. ‘‘ We can but do our duty 
and die,” Gill heard an officer say, since he got up from Scutari, ‘ but 
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God be thanked for one thing—that it is not we who have the sin and 


suffering to answer for !” 

Be sure don’t let anybody see this letter—though I declare to you, 
Gus, that every word in it is sacred truth. Especially your governor: he 
is such a fiery man, he would be for taking it, sol-het, in his hand to 
Lord Hardinge, and I should be court-martialed, as Gum threatens, or 
perhaps get arraigned for high treason by Aberdeen and his tail, and be 
beheaded on Tower Hill. 

If I live, Pll write again. If I don’t, good-by.—Yours, old chum, 

Tom PEprer. 

Augustus Sparkinson, Esquire, Junior. 


P.S.—Smuggle the enclosed to Fanny. 





Shot and Shell Trenches, before Sebastopol, Dec., 1854. 


My pearesT Fanny,—I have thought of you day and night since I 
left, and have sent you no end of messages and letters, through Sparkin- 
son, and now he swears they have never reached him. Some of us 
mean to fire the post-office, if it goes on like this ; so, my duck, you'll be 
revenged. 

Spark says you want Lord Raglan’s name for your album. If you 
were not the most innocent little dove—as I said to Spark—you would 
have known better than to ask. Commanders-in-chief are not like other 
people: they never hold communication with anybody but themselves, 
and never put themselves in the way of being looked at. A cat may 
look at a king; but a British army may not look at its commander-in- 
chief. The general officers don’t presume to crave speech with ours, 
except through the medium of the speaking trumpets. He is a deal too 
august for the ordinary ways of conversation. We don’t know what the 
Duke of Cambridge may have ventured to do: report says that he did 
accost the commander, and the consequences were so tremendous, his 
Royal Highness at once left the Crimea. The staff are equally exclusive, 
and never condescend to notice the army. Lord Raglan (or an effigy 
that represents him, and signs the general orders) keeps himself in a 
crystal case, and that is kept in a snug room, and that in a generally- 
unapproachable house. Long brass tubes connect the case with the 
aides-de-camp’s congregating room, and all communications Lord Raglan 
(or the effigy) thinks it necessary to make, are spoken through the brass. 
That's all we get out of our commander, so you may judge whether 
there’s a possibility of getting his signature out of him for a lady’s album, 
Would you believe, that in this age of enlightenment, the French are a 
hundred years behind us, in these respects? We actually see their chief 
(General Canrobert) riding about amongst the men, any aes in the day, 
examining into thin with his own eyes. I could ask for Avs signature 
for you, or a lock of his hair either, if that would do you any good. 

The war’s going on with us at a swimming pace. The chief officers 
have been divided into three divisions: one division’s dead, one’s sick, 
and lying in the mud, under damp blankets (the water-cure system is 
gone upon, here), and the third has hooked it and gone home. A few 
= juniors, like Gill, and me, and Tubbs, who have no interest, are left 

vere to go off quietly into the ground and say nothing about it. Our 
commanders are especially careful of our health; and, to make us hardy, 
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they divide a whole suit of clothes amongst five. One has the coat; 
another the trousers, which are docked at the kmee, like Jessie’s, and 
finished off with fringe; a third the shirt; a fourth the shppers (boots 
are out of fashion); and the fifth the garters—if your blushes will pardon 
my mentioning such a word. The same with the food: they indulge 
us with one entire meal per diem. To-day we have dinner (raw pork 
and wet biscuit); yesterday it was supper (raw pork and wet biscuit) ; 
the day before, breakfast (raw pork and wet biscuit). Our tents have 
been ingeniously contrived to let in and retain the rain, so that we have 
the luxury of a perpetual shower and cold vapour bath: but we cannot, 
try as we will, get the water to remain more than three inches above 
ground, so that when we lie down in it at night, we are not quite 
covered. We are fining down to elegance, under the treatment, and 
feel cool and very grateful to our commander and the government at 
home. 

We are indulged sometimes with a ride in the air. One morning, on 
awaking, the wind took our tents up, and took us up after them. Poles, 
canvas, various items of clothing, gentlemen in drawers and night-shirts, 
and ensigns without, were soaring away, to each other's admiration. 
One minute, we were dropped into the pools; the next, were caught up, 
whirled about, and plumped into a bed of mud. It was novel and 
pleasant, and lasted all day ; but at night we felt a little tired and sore. 

We are encamped in a plain of mud several miles square. When we 
venture out, we go souse in, up to our arm-pits: and the floundering 
about causes so much diversion, that our authorities kindly permit it to 
remain, and won't, on any account, have it cleansed. ‘To look at us, 
when several are out on a foraging expedition, you would think it was a 
great lake of black water full of swimmers, for little can be seen of us but 
our heads and necks. We are given to understand that this is the chief 
reason for our being restricted to a single garment each: to wade about 
in a sea of mud, fully clothed, would be inconvenient, besides making so 
much washing, and nothing to do it with, no tubs, or soap, or water. Some 
of our fellows, finding the tents rather airy, have been burrowing holes in 
the earth, like the rabbits, stretching over a canvas covering for the roof. 
But they don’t answer. The sides have a propensity for falling in, and 
several unlucky inmates have, in consequence, been suffocated. 

Now, my dear girl, I have an urgent request to make you. I want 
you to turn nurse (in name, you know), and come out, as such, to Scutari 
hospital. If your mamma objects, talk her over, about the pious office 
you will be performing. Lots of young ladies have come out, some of 
them in white veils, which look very fascinating. If you come, I’ll manage 
a slight wound or sickness, and get sent down to hospital. Think how 
enchanting it would be, for me to be lying on the floor all day (which is 
the custom with our sick at Scutari) and you sitting by, to soothe me and 
reading poetry! ‘There are some dreadful scenes going on, Gill says, but 
“ can call up your nerve, and need not look round at them. You will 

at no trouble and no expense: only go to Mr. Sidney Herbert, say 
you are a young lady-nurse, and he'll send you. 

I an goa called away to take a twelve hours’ cooling in the trenches. 
So, until we meet at Scutari, believe me, dearest Fanny, to be your ever 


devoted Tom. 
Miss Fanny Green, Kensington. 














THE YOUNG AUTHORESS. 
A CANDID AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Epitep sy H. Spicer, Ese., AuTHoR or “Sicuts anp Sounps,”’ &c. 


Neep | premise that nothing short of an undertaking of the most 
solemn kind could have induced me to intrude myself—my sorrows and 
errors—(not to mention my little successes)—upon a thoughtless world ? 

My grandmother, upon her death-bed—(or, to speak more correctly, 
upon the couch on which she ultimately died)—summoned me to her side— 
(I was then just turned four, and was sucking barley-sugar)—and exacted 
a pledge from me that, at some fitting period of my after-life, I should 
publish my autobiography. Sobbing and sucking, i yielded to the fatal 
polysyllable, and now, publie—(for why speak to you caressingly ?)—what 
can I do? Selfis always a distasteful theme, with the disadvantage that 
nobody thoroughly believes ; the consequence of which infidelity is, that 
one has to write considerably beyond the margin, in order to reduce what 
7s believed to the dimensions of truth. 

I give notice that it is my intention to depart from this vicious system— 
to be cheerfully candid, and savagely sincere. If, therefore, public, you 
accept the confession of my Jittle foibles, you will have the kindness to 
receive with equal promptitude such little self-commendings as I may be 
compelled to bestow. 

It is certainly somewhat extraordinary that so many individuals of 
reputed sense, and generally —like my grandmother—of ripened years— 
should deem it worth their while to exact these perilous pledges, from 
the observance of which they themselves can derive no advantage, while 
they expose the givers to the most unmerited imputations of vanity, 
egotism, and suppression of truth ! 

It is, however, too late to cavil. Here is my story. If any struggling 
sister But this is flourish. I am not actuated by the slightest 
motive of philanthropy, or wherefore cite my grandmother? I really 
could not have done this thing—except for a promise. Thank my 


grandmother. 








I, the interesting little subject of the following memoir, was born on 
the of , in the year ; and it is a source of the most 
poignant regret to the autobiographer, that, in spite of her indefatigable 
endeavours to collect materials for filling u the above blanks, she is, 
after all, unable to do more than record the unquestionable fact of her 
nativity. A similar uncertainty prevails in regard to my aspect and 
general appearance at the earliest period of my life, my principal infor- 
mation being derived from the united testimony of a succession of nurses 
—moist and otherwise—who certainly pronounce me to have been the 
sweetest and most uncryingest baby as ever was. Still, as this is a form 
of expression to which nurses are much addicted—and is, in fact, a sort of 
formal certificate, generally obtainable for half-a-crown—I abandon this 
point also to the discretion of my readers ; and will content myself with 
asserting that my lineaments, even at this immature period, gave abun- 
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dant promise of that genius which ultimately manifested itself. I am 
inclined, in short, to think that they were rather distinguished by an ex- 

ion of sweetness, good-humour, and intelligence, than by the less 
Uosirable characteristics of regular, passionless, beauty. Time and 
nature have since somewhat modified this arrangement. I am, now, 
excessively pretty. But I anticipate. 

Mentioning cursorily that I passed triumphantly through the ordeal of 
hooping-cough, measles, and all those lesser ills to which childhood is 
peculiarly heir, I arrive at my fifth year, the epoch at which my remark- 
able character first began to develop itself. On referring to my diary, I 
find a curious but authentic little anecdote, which aptly illustrates my 
extraordinary firmness of character. Mind had thus—(as Count d’Orsay 
observed when with his slight and elegant wheel he took off that of a 
huge Brompton "bus—an anecdote strangely enough omitted in Mr. 
Patmore’s interesting memoir of that distinguished man)—mind, I say, 
had thus early asserted its dominion over matter. The spark of mental 
power had dropped upon the tinder of my brain, and gave promise of a 
future—I am at a loss for a word—conflagration. 

One morning—(the date is lost)—it chanced that a portion of the 
nursery _— consisted of bread-pudding. I had already received and 
disposed of a tolerable plateful of this delicacy, when my nurse—(from 
whose own lips I afterwards received this anecdote)—addressed her little 
charge as follows: 

“* My dear—a little more pudding ?” 

‘No, sank you, nurse,” I lisped, in reply. 

Nurse s . 

“ Why, my dear?” was the amazed rejoinder. (For I liked bread- 
pudding. ) 

* Nurse,” I answered, with a gravity beyond my years, “ I cannot— 
will not.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said nurse, helping herself. ‘ You may, if you 
like.” 

“ No, nurse,” was the firm reply. “ Jt would not please mamma !” 

Up to the conclusion of my seventh year I evinced but few indications 
of greatness—still it was tolerably clear that the young intellect was 
attaining a certain consciousness of power, and lacked only the warmth 
of the sun of education to put forth its giant strength. 

On a gloomy afternoon in December, 18—, nurse and myself 
happened to be in the back nursery—the former darning a sock, the 
latter rolling on the floor—and occasionally murmuring to herself some- 
thing which, at last, awakened nurse’s attention. It sounded like rhyme ! 
Was it possible? Could the spirit of poesy be already nascent ? 

“Go on, my dear,” said nurse, quietly pretending to continue her 
work, though her fingers, trembling with agitation, almost refused their 
office—“ go on, my lambkin !” 

* Dock,” I murmured—“ Dickery dock—the mouse—the mou-ou- 
ouse ran up the clock.” 

The rhymed couplet was complete! Nurse threw down her work, and, 
catching me to her bosom, burst into exulting tears. A poem at seven 
years old! The completion of this juvenile production—(I am sensible 
that I may be accused of plagiarism, but can silence my defamers with a 
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word—If I am not the author, who is ?)—was for some time deferred, and 
it was not till the spring of 18— that the sequel of the “ Mouse” was 
added. I now present the piece in its integrity, and with the original 
title, hitherto suppressed. 


THE CURIOUS MOUSE. 


Dickery, dickery dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, 
Finished in 18—| 
The clock struck one (pronounced wown), 
The mouse ran down, 


Dickery, dickery dock. 


I eschew comparisons. Let it simply be remarked that Shelley was a 
clever person—that Wordsworth was good enough (in his way)—that 
Birron—(I prefer spelling this name as I feel sure it ought to be pro- 
nounced, though the poet himself thought differently )—threw off a page 
or two as well as anybody—that Tennyson is not wholly devoid of point 
or pathos ; but, here, in five lines—one of which is a mere refrain—is 
conveyed as simple and beautiful a domestic tale as can well be con- 
ceived! How clear the connexion! How vivid the still life of the 
picture! How natural the details! The ascent of the mouse—his 
patient scrutiny of the dial—the striking of the clock—the hurried 
departure of the mouse (probably to keep some appointment at a neigh- 
bouring candle-box)—how rapid the march of events—and how sooth- 
ingly do we at length sink down upon the original chorus, ‘ Dickery”’ 
—yes, “dickery dock.” We are safe—at rest—in ‘‘ dock.” 

Circumstances, trivial in the lives of common individuals, acquire, in 
the history of genius, a lively importance. Let me record a singular 
coincidence. 

Scareely had I attained my tenth year, when I was attacked by a dis- 
order, which for some short time the medical attendants were utterly 
unable to classify ; but which ultimately resolved itself into a cold in the 
head. At the very same period, though at a distance of nearly five 
hundred miles, the celebrated authoress, Lady C. B——, was similarly 
attacked. The two invalids were confined to their respective chambers 
for the same period; the same remedies were resorted to in both cases ; 
both descended to the drawing-room on the same morning; and, as 
though to complete the extraordinary history, both partook of a sago- 
pudding on the first day of convalescence. , 

My readers must draw their own conclusions. On subjects so 
mysterious, it is not the province of an autobiographer to dilate. 

The time had now arrived when I was destined to make my début in 
that society of which I was thereafter to become so distinguished an 
ornament. I was invited with my mother, who (sensible of the ee 
sibility she owned in the charge of her gifted child) seldom suffered me 
to leave her sight, to a small, but well-selected party, at the house of 
Mrs. W , to which réunion, in compliment to me, a few literary 
persons of the neighbourhood had been invited—among them, the 
Rev. John D , author of several valuable works on Scandinavian 
Cookery, and Church Architecture of the fifth Renaissance Era. There 
were to be present, moreover, Mr. Simpson B——, the new spasmodic 
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dramatist; Bilki Bey (aiias Peter Jones), ex-major of bashi-bozouks ; 
Mr. J. F-——, critic, of the generous heart and bitter pen; and a few 
others of minor note. 

Need I dwell upon the feelings which agitated my bosom as the im- 

t hour drew near? My simple white muslin had been donned as 
early as twelve o'clock (though the party was not to assemble till eight), 
and a young friend, Miss C——, had obligingly volunteered to call for 
the young queen of the evening—and her mother. 

I have elsewhere remarked that I had grown extremely pretty. My 
long bright hair curled in a thousand natural tresses, which it took my 
maid ahllenst two hours a day to arrange in the most unstudied form ; 
while my artless, innocent manner—acquired with considerable care— 
formed a most engaging contrast with the staid demeanour of most of 
my associates of equal age. 

“T was dressed ”"—(I copy from my diary)—“at half-past twelve; a 
single rose stuck in my braided hair—my slender waist bound in its cine- 
ture of snowy muslin—my small feet cased in brodequins of the softest epi- 
dermis of the juvenile cow—gloves, so petits as to be scarcely perceptible, 
were placed ready for my little white hands upon a high shelf, lest I 
should, in my impatience, sully their pure incandescence ere the arrival 
of the leaden-footed messenger, whose hour-glass but too slowly emitted 
its sandy tenants. I was to have been called for at half-past six. That 
time arrived—no Miss C Five minutes elapsed—no Miss C 
Ten minutes more—the same result. Agitation succeeded to impatience, 
and was in turn overthrown by anxiety, who, like all usurpers, was speedily 
superseded, and surprise ascended the throne, being almost instantly 
displaced by anger—which latter succumbed to passion, on discovering 
that it was now past seven o'clock. A quarter of an hour more was 
suffered to elapse, and my mother then, seeing that I was totally unfit, 
from the state of mind in which I was, to do justice to myself in that 
talented circle in which I was to have mixed, insisted upon my undressing 
and retiring to my couch.” 

It afterwards appeared that Miss C——, jealous, probably, of the young 
débutante, had intentionally forgotten her engagements, and proceeded 
to the party alone! 

With a few remarks upon my general demeanour and habits, I shall 
close the present portion of this work, and proceed to discuss the nature 
and tendency of my various writings, with their effect upon the public 
taste and manners generally, giving such extracts, from time to time, as 
I deem desirable. 

I was rather inclined to gaiety than thoughtfulness; and was, from 
the earliest period of my life, extremely partial to social intercourse. 
was, notwithstanding, methodical enough in my habits, and arranged my 
“er much as follows. 

ising between nine and ten, I generally took my frugal breakfast, 
consisting mainly of tea, coffee, and revalenta ; bread and butter, with ocea- 
sionally a couple of hard-boiled eggs and a slice of ham, marmalade, &c. 
The meal concluded, I withdrew to my library, where I engaged actively 
in nothing — till luncheon ; after which I either returned to the 
occupation I have mentioned, or drove or walked out with my mother. 
In the course of the evening I usually partook of dinner; and, the 
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evening’s engagements ended, retired to bed, at periods which varied 
considerably from ten to half-past three. 

The course of reading suggested to me by a literary gentleman who 
was on intimate terms with our family, was so sedulously pursued, that, 
before attaining my fifteenth year, I had perused, and recorded my 
opinions of, the following standard works, many of which bear marginal 
notes in my own handwriting : “ Mangnall’s Questions ;” “ The Rules of 
Cribbage ;” “ Philip Quarll ;” ‘ Poems,” by Euphemia Phisgig; “The 
Pebbles of Parliament-street,” by Thomas Cruskin; &c., &c. 

Poetry, however, was my chief delight. True, I loved music, in 
which I was a proficient, and would sit at my piano for hours together, 
trifling with the chords ; but poetry—poetry was my idol! To this may, 
perhaps, be attributed that tender melancholy which at times over- 
shadowed my young spirit. It is said by one of themselves—who there- 
fore, of course, know all about it—that poets “learn in suffering what 
they teach in song.”” Does not the first extract I shall make, from my 
wa te efforts, fairly illustrate this? I give it wholly uncorrected : 


THE MOURNER, 
(A Moist and Melancholy Song.) 


By life’s streamlet 
Others dream. Let 
Me pursue my watery way— 
Mourning, weeping— 
Large tears creeping 
Flood my worn cheek night and day. 


Sobbing, streaming— 
Gushing—seeming 

Past all cure, my fount of woe— 
Large tears—small tears— 
Any tears—all tears— 

Tears that trickle—tears that flow. 


Sometimes showering, 
Sometimes pouring, 

Kerchiefs useless—sponges vain ! 
Nothing stops it— 
Neighbours opp’sit’ 

arvel at the ceaseless rain. 
Weeping—weeping— 
Waking—sleeping— 

Tear-bewildered—thus as I 
Mourning pass on, 

In compar’son, 


Niobe, herself, was dry. 


Turn we from this sad yet musical strain to another of a widely dif- 
ferent character. Strange—strange beyond conception—are the varying 
attributes of genius! Who would believe that the following lyrice—so 
bold, so replete with energy and action—could proceed from the pen of a 
fair young girl, who (she can take upon herself to affirm) had had no 
personal experience whatsoever of the manly sport it celebrates? I 
was on @ visit, at the time, at the house of Sir Harry , whose 
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roe (I believe) was one morning fixed upon as the “ throw 
off” of the Surrey Union F. H. Our lively host, with a glance at me, 
suggested that the sport should be inaugurated by a song suited to the 
occasion. I was silent, affecting not to hear; but, before the party rose, 
produced from under my napkin, where it had been surreptitiously com- 


posed, the annexed : 


HUNTING SONG. 


Hark, follow! Follow, hark ! 
Follow, follow, follow, hark ! 
Hark, follow, follow! Follow, hark! 
Hark, hark, follow, hark! 
Chorus—Hark, follow, &c. 


But there is yet another style in which I was said, if possible, to 
transcend myself—I allude to that mingling of simple pathos with 
playful trifling, in which I was the first to excel, and which I conse- 
quently was the first to render fashionable. A few stanzas will suffice : 


TO MY “FRIEND !” 


Fie, Fanny, fie! False, faithless Fan! 
I thought I knew you better. 

Inconstant, fickle, frail as man— 
Where, Frances, where’s your letter ? 


Mine eyes are red, my cheek is pale— 
My waistband’s not so tight 

As ’twas. Since heartstrings are but frail, 
Just take that hint, and write. 


My thoughts grow wild, and spurn control— 
I would I were a bandit! 

You're trifling, Fanny, with a soul 
That doesn’t understand it ! 


But so 'tis, still. My spirit’s wings 
Soar wild,—then down they flop— 
The mouth, that needs ambrosial things, 

Dines on a mutton-chop ! 


Alas—alas—my friend, to think 
What fetters thwart us here !— 
A spirit—that would nectar quaff— 

Bending to bitter beer ! 


O'er Swiss ravines my fancy flies— 
Comrade of Tell and Hofer ! 

The while mamma, with dreamy eyes, 
Sits dozing on the sofa! 


Tyrants ! we scorn ye !—Death is sweet ! 
* Avaunt !”—The dream is done— 

I find myself in B street— 
At number twenty-one. 





It was, I think, about the year 18— that I commenced the study of 
German, with the view, let me confess, of supplying that desideratum 
in our literature—a faithful yet poetic rendering of Goethe’s “Faust,” and 
restoring that much-injured, cruelly-misunderstood Mephistopheles to 
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the good opinion of society. Much, but not i has been done by 
Mr. Charles Kean towards making apparent the broad genial humour 
and cheerful philanthropy of this delightful character ! 

Before commencing my translations, however, I tried my hand at an 
imitation or two of the graceful, airy ballad-poetry of the Vaterland. 


Let one example suffice : 


VOGEL-LIED. 
(After Schiller.) 
The little bird, in the lilac-tree, 
Sate, with a comical air— 
With nothing to hear—and little to see— 
What sy ney — bird mae e, F 
There were low half-songs—and soft pecks around, 
As the spring-buds burst in turn— 
And, at intervals, the dreamy sound— 
The sound of the milkmaid’s churn! 
He—he ! 
The lilac-tree ! 
The little bird in the lilac-tree ! 


But hours crept on—as pleasant things will— 
And westward stole the day— 
And still that little bird sate—and still 


Twittered nor note nor lay 
Down swooped the night—the little bird placed 
His head beneath his wing . , 
Who knows if the day had been to his taste ?— 
*Tis only for me to sing— 
He—he ! 
The lilac-tree ! 
The little bird in the lilac-tree ! 


Not satisfied with the lower walks of literature, I conceived a strong 
desire to compose an acted tragedy of the highest class! 

Accordingly, having prepared my mind for classic impressions by pe- 
rusing Macaulay’s “ Romance of English History,” Phillips’s ‘* Questions 
and Commands,” “The Mysteries of London,” by G. W. M. Reynolds, 
and other standard works, I lost no time in selecting a proper theme, and 
was quickly in the heart of my subject. 

The classical tragedy of * icaey the Great” was commenced at ten 
o’clock a.m. on Monday, June 18th, 18—. Although never yet placed 
upon the stage, there can, I flatter myself, be but one opinion as to its 
capabilities for representation. The opening scene affords a striking 
instance of my foresight. Aware that the first scene of any play is in- 
variably lost, by the noise created by persons entering the theatre, I have 
given a short discourse between two principal characters, which, though 
interesting as an isolated sketch, has no Saiae whatever on the real 
business of the piece : 

Act I.—Scene 1. 
Before Geta’s house, in Rome. Enter Livcrus and PRocuetvs, eagerly 
conversing. 


Lucius. This is the house. 
Proc. By’r lady, no. Beshrew me, 
But thou art much mistaken. Body o’ me! 
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This the rich Geta’s mansion? This the house! 
~eaer Fiddle de—what 1 
Inc. (angrily). Fiddle de—what you please— 
I know ’tis Geta’s—know it by the mg 
That’s not repaired—the pig 1 eannot see— 
And the two fig-trees that no longer grow 
Before the door. 
Proe. Negative proofs, man ! 
Tuc. Well! 
There’s his red nightcap stuck in the broken pane. 
(Sneeringly) He can’t afford a glazier ! 
Proc 


" Not afford! 
Three hundred talents m the Four per Cent. 
Consolidated Bank Annuities, 
The dividends whereof are payable 
In the June kalends—— 
Tue. Hush, thou sworn appraiser 
Of other men’s possessions! . . . . There’s no doubt 


Geta’s a rogue—place that in your chibouque ; 
And if a citizen of queenly Rome 
Might be called “ snob,”—why, in this house resides 
A creature of the species. 

Proce. Man, I say 
"Tis not the house! 

Inc. it is. 

Proc. (half-drawing). Tempt not my patience— 
Do not ! 

Tuc. What if I do ? 

Proc. Why then—good morning. [ Erit Proc. 


The pacific character of Procudeius is carefully supported throughout 
the entire play. Warm in temper, he is perpetually in a row, but, with 
that good feeling which cannot be too strongly inculcated, invariably 
quits the scene in time to avoid a collision. 

With the second scene the business of the piece commences in good 
earnest. I have viewed the character of Pompey in an original light, 
carefully developing the two great points of it—viz., recklessness, and par- 
tiality for figs. So great, indeed, is his devotion to that luscious fruit, 
that, in almost every speech, I have been careful to record it. His lan- 
guage, I may tse S observe, is figurative to the last degree! Ex. gr. : 


Acv I.—SceEne 3. 


Lucius. The interest 
Of Rome demands it, sir. 
Pomp. A fig for Rome ! 


Again, further on, in the same scene : 


Tuc. Cesar has passed the Rubicon. 

Pomp. A fig 
For Cesar ! 

Inc. But his legions, sir, already 
Threaten the city. 

Pomp. (coolly). As I have observed, 
A fig for Cesar, and his legions, &e. 
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In the second act we have repeated instances of this peculiarity, con- 


veyed in such expressions as the following : 


Were all Rome 
One mighty fig—I'd eat it ! 


And again, on returning from the senate, after delivering his eelebrated 
speech on the state of public affairs : 


Give me a bunch of figs! 
Again : 
Psha, sir, a fig! Don’t talk to me! 
And (at the banquet at Lucullus’s), 


I'll thank you for 
A fig. 


I proceed to notice the introduction of a character of which the reader 
would certainly not dream—no less a person than a dashing, thorough- 
bred Irishman! Conceive the astonishment of the Conscript Fathers 
at his appearance in their grave senate! So completely is Pompey 
himself taken aback by the apparition, that he absolutely, for the time, 
forgets his favourite figs. 


Act LV.—Scrne 2. 


Pomp. What have you brought me here ? 
A Grecian? No. A Gaul! 

Soldier. Neither, my lord. 
One of the tribe Hibernici. 

Pomp. His name P— 
Some one said, Caius Paulus ! 

Sold. No, my lord— 
Pathrick O’Dogherty. 

Pomp. (amazed). Pathrick—that ? 

P. OD. Bedad 
(Be the gods, I mane !), I'd like yees tell me why 
Ye’d nab a thrue-born Irish Britisher 
Thravellin’ for health? Jest spake to that, ye ould 
Chap, wid the curly nose ! 

Pomp. (coolly), Cut off his head... . 
The next! 

P. OD. Och! blathershins! &c. 


It cannot be otherwise than satisfactory to the reader’s feelings to 
know that the gallant Irishman not only eseapes decapitation, but, par- 
taking freely of that peculiarity, so common to his countrymen, of fall- 
ing on his legs, takes service with Cesar, and at the battle of Pharsalia 
(with which the play concludes) commands a cohort, under the name of 
Caius Patricius Doghertorius. 

Seldom in the whole range of the drama have I perused anything finer 
(in its way) than my closing scene of Pompey’s life—embracing, as it 
does, a remarkable itesteation of the ruling passion : 

Pomp. What ho! Erminius! Slave! 
Fly to the nearest fruiterer’s, and bring me 
A bunch of the freshest figs. 

Erm. (starting). My lord ! 

nN 2 
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I said 

A ro of figs. 

Erm. Of figs, my lord ! 

Pomp. (striking him). slave— 
I say, a bunch of F.1.G.8.—jigs. 

ne ! [£xit Exminivs. 

Let me collect my thoughts, O Rome! 
Ungrateful Rome! thou very fig o’ the world, 
I could say much in this our parting hour ; 
But, in the first place, Rome, thou wouldst not hear, 
Nor, in the second, care. Besides, I’ve said, 
At different times, so much, that further speech 
Were altogether needless. You’ve behaved, 
Like all your sex, ney. And so, 
Good luck to you, I’m off. Oh, here you are, 
Erminius ! 



































Enter ExmMintvs. 


Erm. Two denarii, my lord, 
And half an obolus—(he won’t take less)— 
And to return the basket. 
Pome. So, begone! (Zukes a fig.) 
Cesar! this work is thine. (Zakes another.) Posterity 
Will soon avenge me. Yes, I feel the spirit 
Of prophecy creep o’er me. (Takes another.) And I see 
Your oom : how you'll become a thing 
Half knave, half tyrant, and the rest made up 
Of statesman, ass, and bull-dog. How, at last, 
They'll plot. How you'll be humbugged into going 
Straight to the Capitol. (Zukes a fig.) 
How you'll there be met 
By a mock deputation—(/akes another)—to repeal 
A tax that don’t exist. How that choice knot 
Of agitators—Brutus, Cassius, Decius, 
Casca, Trebonius, and a lot besides— 
Will pink your lordship—(¢ahes ano¢ther)—under the short ribs, 
And make a jolly did. (Takes another.) But I feel 
My chest oppressed, as though—(¢akes another)—a load of iron 
as being shot there. (Zakes another.) 
How, but three more figs ! 
Come, then, to work. (Zakes two more.) 
Farewell, Erminius—I—I’m going. (Takes the last fig.) 


So is this. "Tis gone. Support me! [Reels to a sofa. 
Erm, V'll run for a doctor—sir—my lord—your life— 
Pomp. (faintly). A fi-i-i-g—for—life ! [ Dies. 


Erm. QO Pompey—Pompey—last 
(But three) of all the Romans, fare thee well. 
By man unconquered, thou dost yield at last 
To fate—and figs. 


Passages of poetical beauty are not, as may be supposed, wanting ; 
but the extent to which I have unconsciously carried my former quota- 
tions, prevents my gratifying the reader with the greater part of the 
numerous extracts I had selected. Exceptions uitine made, however, 
in favour of the two following. In the first, Pollia, a noble Roman 
lady (a remarkably well-drawn character), confined in a turret by order 
of Pompey, gives utterance to the following beautiful soliloquy. The 
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gradual awakening to the consciousness of continued existence, through 
the medium of the five senses, is artistically delineated : 


The matutinal morn doth lazily 

Unseal her lids, and with a languid leer 
Winks at the wakening world. Sounds, not unlike 
The busy bumble of a billion bees, 

Mount to my airy dungeon. Am I alive? 
I’m confident—no—let me say, I think 

Iam. I feel my blood, like good bank-notes, 
In easy circulation. I’ve a twinge 

In either elbow. Odours, more or Jess 
Agreeable, haunt my nostrils. Busy sounds 
Bubble and squeak, up to my prison-bars, 
With reassuring murmur. On the whole, 

I think that I may venture to conclude 

I have survived the night. 


My last extract bears a rather singular resemblance to a well-known 
passage. 

Does not some one truly write that it is difficult sometimes to distin- 
guish between the real offspring and the “adopted children” of the 
brain P 

The course of real passion never did 

Run altogether smooth ; for either it 

Was different in point of blood—or else 
Misgraffed, as touching years—or else it stood 
Upon the choice of injudicious friends ; 

Or, if there were a sort of sympath 

In choice—war, death, or cholera, laid siege to ’t. 


I come to an event in my life which, whether viewed as an extra- 
ordinary impulse of genius, or in the calmer light of a wonderful example 
of mental industry, must equally claim the admiration of the literary 
world. I allude, of course, to my (hereafter to be) celebrated novel of 
‘‘ Eleanor Fitzfurnace; or, The Sighs of Sobbleton Grange.” I am 
aware of but one instance on record in which talent more versatile than 
my own has manifested itself. I refer to that accomplished person who, 
in the ring at Astley’s, was wont to enact in the short space of ten 
minutes, and on the back of a wild and savage steed, the parts of Eng- 
lish farmer, old woman, sailor, private gentleman, and Circassian bandit. 
How I acquired that intimate acquaintance with the workings of the 
human mind so necessary for the undertaking, I really cannot say. 
Nobody taught me. ‘ ’Spose it growed.” My life had been om, 
and uneventful, passed in lettered ease and gentle conviviality. My 
family circle was not extensive, being, in fact, confined to myself and my 
mother. And though, no doubt, that revered parent furnished the model 
for more than one of the more estimable characters in the work, I need 
hardly observe that I did not, from the same honoured source, derive my 
ideas of highwaymen, ostlers, gay young roués, &c., Ke. 

It was my original intention to write a sea-story, for which task my 
frequent voyages to the distants ports of Hammersmith, Richmond, and 
Kew, abundantly qualified me; but, with a self-abnegation rarely (I 
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fancy) seen in the literary world, I altered my purpose on reflecting that, 
as an intimate acquaintance of Captain Canney hb oboe ential 
novelist, it would be more becoming in me to select a line less likely to 
interfere with his profits and his fame. 

I went further! On the completion of my work, I took an early 
gee of calling upon Captain C——.,, and cordially submitting the 
MS. to his (my fellow-writer’s) judgment. 

After some trivial remarks : 

Myself. Captain C——, I have brought you a—a—a—humph—— 

Capt. C. A what, my dear young lady ? 

Myself. A—a—I am, really, half—Oh, good gracious! shall J tell you? 

_ Capt. C. You really raise my curiosity to the utmost. Pray, do not keep me 
in suspense. 

Myself. Oh, dear !—you’re very kind. But, really now, it’s quite a little thing 





Capt. C. Little thing! Is it alive ? 

Myself (giggling). tenn tes ! 

-% C. (smiling). He, do you say? What—it’s of the masculine gender, 
then 

Myself. Qh, ious—no. Quite the rev 1 mean to say, it’s a 
harmless sort “fiiing should be so obliged. It won’t give you much trouble. 
It’s not long. 

Capt. C. Not long! (Aside) What the deuce can it be !—a pet snake ? 

Myself. You will not find it fiery. 

Capt. C. Fiery! God forbid. 

Myself. And I do hate so much anything that—that stings. 

Capt. C. (anxiously). By Jove—yes. ..... Won’t you put that basket out- 
side the door ? 
ow. This basket? If you wish it. But—oh, good gracious !—it’s ix the 

cet. 

Capt. C. Sol a. My dear young lady, does your mamma permit 
you to carry such things about ? 

Myself. Of course—why not? It’s rolled up neatly. 

Capt. C. “ Coiled” —in speaking of snakes, my dear. 

Myself. Snakes, Captain C. ! It’s not a snake. It’s a—a—a—humph ! 

Capt. C. In the name of goodness, what 7 

Myself. A—oh, good gracious—a—a manuscripi—a—a—novel. There / 

Capt, C. Pray let me see it. (Zakes it.) Ha—hum—Eleonora—Fitz—how 
much? Eh—hum—I see—sentiment, pathos, love, jealousy. All the passions 
worked upon—slight touch of metaphysics—covert humour—good—I take it in 
at a glance. Now, my dear young friend, listen attentively to me. I give you my 
free and unbiassed opinion—and it affords me the sincerest pleasure to lend a 
helping hand to one so young and gifted—on the thorny paths of literature. Put 
hes MS. again carefully. Cover it up. So. Now, tell nobody (more especially 
Charles Dickens, or Mrs. Beecher Stowe) anything about it—and—and—Z give 
you my honour—| won't ! 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 


BY FLORENTIA. 
The Carnival—The Valley and ae rt of Egeria—Society and the Artist 


I xove the Eternal City, after my fashion, with a devotion as unques- 
tioning and entire as ever animated the bosom of an ancient Roman : ‘tis 
all the same in degree, though somewhat different, I confess, in hind. 
Rome is my intellectual home, my spiritual resting-place ; and as the 
sptrit is nobler and stronger and more enduring than the fragile body, 
which dies and decays and is buried, so is my spiritual attachment to my 
soul’s home firmer, and nobler, and more intense than the mere instine- 
tive national love of country or of home, as being the first abode of the 
perishable body when it saw the light, was reared and nourished im the 
days of my ignorance. No, I would not prefer the happiest memories, 
the dearest domestic attractions of the fondest, kindest home, either at 
the merry Christmas-time or amid the leafy joys of sweet July, for the 
exquisite intellectual raptures, the soul-stirring emotions, the altogether 
new and untrodden life of past centuries, and daily communion with its 
heroes, its great deeds, and its immortal artists (ever living in ‘the 
wondrous breathing marbles time has spared), which I live here! 

But there is one period when Rome is most unacceptable—during the 
Carnival. A perfectly contagious plague of folly, vulgarity, license, noise, 
aud ribaldry is abroad, and I would desire to retire from all possible con- 
tact with the incongruous scene. Solemn, grave, meditative Rome, with 
its dim memories looming through the chasm of bygone ages, its frown- 
ing palaces, deeply shadowed cavernous streets, classical population 
(wanting only the toga to make proper senators with such chiselled fea- 
tures and majestic forms), grand associations, religious displays, pious 
associations. This city of churches, and popes, and cardinals, and ruins, 
and relics, princes’ odie reserve, sculpture and mosaics, given up for 
ten _ to vulgar common-place tomfoolery ! Oh, horrible! May I never 
see “the Niobe of nations” so debase herself again! It was to me the 
most profoundly melancholy period of my stay, and I only went into the 
Corso to be able, from actual seeing, the more heartily to abuse the de- 

ing scenes there enacted. 

Elsewhere the Carnival may be very amusing in picturesque bright 
Italy, where the very beggars wear their gaudy rags with a kind of royal 
dignity, but it is utterly unsuitable to the grandeur of the Eternal City, 
and ought to be discontinued by general acclamation. If the Carnival 
and the English and the Red Republicans were banished from Rome, 
there would remain nothing “to fright it from its propriety.” The Car- 
nival of the present century is thoroughly bereft of all mediaeval pic- 
turesqueness and poetry since masks are forbidden, and the half-barbarous 
but dramatic scene at the Capitol is suppressed, when the aged Jews used 
to come in procession from the Ghetto, and kneeling ed before 
the senator, entreat to be allowed to remain “ one year longer in Rome,” 
on condition of paying the expenses of the festival, furnishing the banners, 
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fancy) seen in the literary world, I altered my purpose on reflecting that, 
as ' intimate acquaintance of Captain Sones the celebrated nautical 
novelist, it would be more becoming in me to select a line less likely to 
interfere with his profits and his fame. 

I went further! On the completion of my work, I took an early 
peri of calling upon Captain C , and cordially submitting the 
MS. to his (my fellow-writer’s) judgment. 

After some trivial remarks : 

Myself. Captain C——, I have brought you a—a—a—humph—— 

Capt. C. A what, my dear young lady ? 

Myself. A—a—1 am, really, half—Oh, good gracious! shall J tell you? 

Capt. C. You really raise my curiosity to the utmost. Pray, do not keep me 
in suspense. 

Myself. Oh, dear !—you’re very kind. But, really now, it’s quite a little thing 








Capt. C. Little thing! Is it alive? 

Myself (giggling). He—he—he ! 

Capt. C. lemiling). He, do you say? What—it’s of the masculine gender, 
then ? 

Myself. Oh, good gracious—no. Quite the rev I mean to say, it’s a 
harmless sort of thing. I should be soobliged. It won’t give you much trouble. 
It’s not long. 

Capt. C. Not long! (Aside) What the deuce can it be!—a pet snake ? 

Myself. You will not find it fiery. 

Capt. C. Fiery! God forbid. 

Myself. And I do hate so much anything that—that stings. 

Capt. C. (anxiously). By Jove—yes. .... . Won’t you put that basket out- 
side the door ? 

Myself. This basket? If you wish it. But—oh, good gracious !—it’s az the 
basket. 

Capt. C. So I apprehended. My dear young lady, does your mamma permit 
you to carry such o— about ? 

Myself. Of course—why not? It’s rolled up neatly. 

Capt. C. “ Coiled” —in speaking of snakes, my dear. 

Myself. Snakes, Captain C.! It’s not a snake. It’s a—a—a—humph! 

Capt. C. In the name of goodness, what 7 

Myself. A—oh, good gracious—a—a manuscript—a—a—novel. There / 

Capt. C. Pray let me see it. (Zakes it.) Ha—hum— Eleonora—Fitz—/ow 
much? Eh—hum—I sec—sentiment, pathos, love, jealousy. All the passions 
worked upon—slight touch of metaphysics—covert humour—good—lI take it in 
at a glance. Now, my dear young friend, listen attentively to me. I give you my 
free and unbiassed opinion—and it affords me the sincerest pleasure to lend a 
helping hand to one so young and gifted—on the thorny paths of literature. Put 
up the MS. again carefully. Cover it up. So. Now, tell nobody (more especially 
Charles Dickens, or Mrs. Beecher Stowe) anything about it—and—and—Z giv: 
you my honour—l| won't ! 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 


BY FLORENTIA. 


The Carnival—The Valley and ae of Egeria—Society and the Artist 
orld. 


I Love the Eternal City, after my fashion, with a devotion as unques- 
tioning and entire as ever animated the bosom of an ancient Roman : ‘tis 
all the same in degree, though somewhat different, I confess, in hind. 
Rome is my intellectual home, my spiritual resting-place ; and as the 
spirit is nobler and stronger and more enduring than the fragile body, 
which dies and decays and is buried, so is my spiritual attachment to my 
soul’s home firmer, and nobler, and more intense than the mere instine- 
tive national love of country or of home, as being the first abode of the 
perishable body when it saw the light, was reared and nourished im the 
days of my ignorance. No, I would not prefer the happiest memories, 
the dearest domestic attractions of the fondest, kindest home, either at 
the merry Christmas-time or amid the leafy joys of sweet July, for the 
exquisite intellectual raptures, the soul-stirrmg emotions, the altogether 
new and untrodden life of past centuries, and daily communion with its 
heroes, its great deeds, and its immortal artists (ever living in the 
wondrous breathing marbles time has spared), which I live here ! 

But there is one period when Rome is most unacceptable—during the 
Carnival. A perfectly contagious plague of folly, vulgarity, license, noise, 
and ribaldry is abroad, and I would desire to retire from all possible con- 
tact with the incongruous scene. Solemn, grave, meditative Rome, with 
its dim memories looming through the chasm of bygone ages, its frown- 
ing palaces, deeply shadowed cavernous streets, classical population 
(wanting only the toga to make proper senators with such chiselled fea- 
tures and majestic forms), grand associations, religious displays, pious 
associations. ‘This city of churches, and popes, and cardinals, and ruins, 
and relics, princes’ palaces, reserve, sculpture and mosaics, given up for 
ten days to vulgar common-place tomfoolery ! Oh, horrible! May I never 
see “the Niobe of nations” so debase herself again! It was to me the 
most profoundly melancholy period of my stay, and I only went into the 
Corso to be able, from actual seeing, the more heartily to abuse the de- 
grading scenes there enacted. 

Elsewhere the Carnival may be very amusing in picturesque bright 
Italy, where the very beggars wear their gaudy rags with a kind of royal 
dignity, but it is utterly unsuitable to the grandeur of the Eternal City, 
and ought to be discontinued by general acclamation. If the Carnival 
and the English and the Red Republicans were banished from Rome, 
there would remain nothing “to fright it from its propriety.” The Car- 
nival of the present century is thoroughly bereft of all medieval pic- 
turesqueness and poetry since masks are forbidden, and the haJf-barbarous 
but dramatic scene at the Capitol is suppressed, when the aged Jews used 
to come in procession from the Ghetto, and kneeling bareheaded before 
the senator, entreat to be allowed to remain “ one year longer in Rome,” 
on condition of paying the expenses of the festival, furnishing the banners, 
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and supplying the prize money, the senator in gracious assent placing 
his foot on the prostrate Israelite, while the great bell of the Capitol rang 
out its brazen notes. 
ing the latter days of the Carnival, from two till six, all the world 
rush madly to the Corso, now fluttering with flags, and tapestry, and 
banners, and red and white hangings picturesquely draping the siieien, 
terraces, cornices, and windows of the stern old palaces “of other days,”’ 
until their familiar faces become quite irrecognisable, for though masks 
are denied to the people, the houses certainly are allowed to adopt them. 
People are crushed into carriages and cars by dozens, and the streets over- 
flow, and the windows are crammed, pf the galleries and verandahs 
tremble with the weight, and the dust flies like the sand on the desert, 
and the sun shines too hot, or the wind blows too chill ; and, after all 
this chiasso, ‘what come they out for to see ?”—A few dozen miserable 
muffins of the lowest grade in dirty costumes hired in miserable slop- 
shops (for none but the lowest ever dream of a regular costume )—crowds 
of the refuse of a great city—troops of half-tipsy and much excited 
soldiers—gentlemen with a charming return to infantine simplicity, 
dressed in “over-all” pinafores of brown holland—ladies carrying blue wire 
masks, making them look particularly hideous—to be pelted withal with 
flowers so black and dirty that they seem the very corpses of themselves— 
to be blinded with showers of lime (the ‘‘gesso” of the studios put to such un- 
holy abuses!) which every rascal may freely fling in one’s face, and which 
descends also in deluges from above, making one’s eyes intolerable for days 
(mine positively ache to write of it)—to be screamed at, sworn at, stared 
at by a vast crowd, where one recognises not a soul, so muffled up is 
every one in the aforesaid wire masks, veils, and great hats of the con- 
spirator cut—all this martyrdom being endured to be occasionally re- 
warded by a tiny bag of sugar-plums thrown by a compassionating male 
friend, or a bouquet of decent flowers, which are either lost in the street, 
or the next instant torn violently from one’s grasp by a vile little street 
urchin, who makes a few bajocchi by its speedy sale. 

The enormities committed by the ladies and gentlemen placed in the 
galleries are utterly outrageous and unaccountable; it is a serious, solemn 
system of folly unrelieved by any excuse of fun or frolic—a so-styled farce, 
without a laugh or a jest. English, and Germans, and Americans there 
take their stand with all the grave reserve of the sober nations of the 
North, and from buckets filled with lime and unpleasant little musty 
bouquets placed beside them, alternately shovel out bushels of lime, or 
pelt with faded flowers the crowd generally struggling beneath, or their 
own particular acquaintance, without a smile or a joke, looking as com- 
posed and serious as if fulfilling some religious penance. Sure such a 
travestie of mirth never was beheld! The Italians have some fun about 
them, and play the harlequin like gentlemen,—but the others ! 

The Prince of Prussia amused me particularly. With a face of the most 
rigid composure, every fold and feature made up for court etiquette, he stood 
in a conspicuous balcony, surrounded by his é¢at-major, heaping down lime 
and flowers with the precision of a military sharpshooter. He is young 
too, and tolerably well-looking, but not a smile moved his statue-like com- 
posure. The vulgar might see something ridiculous in the Carnival, but 
as for him it devolved into a species of court etiquette—a ceremony to be 
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rformed and nothing more, he being at Rome, and the Carnival pre- 
vailing. I cannot a the lime was less irritating, or the faded flowers 
fresher, coming from his royal hands. 

When the glimpse of a pretty woman is caught through her veil or 
wire mask she is assailed by lime and round sugar-plums as hard and 
offensive as shot, and pelted with flowers picked from the street, until the 
arms in the neighbourhood ache from exhaustion, and she sinks back in 
her carriage loaded and whitened by a plaster statue. People there were 
inhuman enough to let down little iron hooks to catch the hats and cloaks 
and chains of ladies and gentlemen, and inflicted serious injury. A 
ruffian flung a stone at the Russian ambassadress and nearly broke her 
arm ; a French soldier flung a handful of lime into my face, and sent me 
home to suffer for days. But there is no redress; short of a positive assault, 
all is fair and allowable, and excused in this most ill-natured saturnalia, 
where the greatest fun is to try who can hurt his neighbour most. 

The ancient Romans marked their season of Feri by universal peace, 
happiness, and liberty. Slaves were manumitted, and masters waited on 
their servants at the feast ; and doubtless they would thus have handed 
down the tradition to their descendants, had not the Christian strangers 
of modern days, called by the Romans “ Barbarians,” misapplied and 
abused the once genial and classic games in honour of the god Saturn, 
who in the golden age ruled with his wife Astrea, or Justice, over the 
tribes of ancient Latium, and were worshipped in their lofty temple on 
the Capitoline Mount. 

It was cold and disagreeably windy weather, and the clouds of white 
dust strewing the streets, the houses, the carriages, breathed in the air, 
clinging to one’s clothes, and face, and hair. The roars, the cries, the 
screams, the rush and roll of a great multitude, made it a scene of per- 
plexity, annoyance, and discomfort not to be described. No one laughed— 
no one joked amid this Babel ; it was noise without mirth, romping with- 
out play. 1 was inexpressibly disappointed and disgusted. 

At five o'clock the Corso is cleared ; and after the carabinieri have pro- 
perly persecuted and annoyed the crowd, in order to make room, eight or 
ten horses, covered with old pots and kettles, and little flags and rockets, 
rush or dawdle along according to their private feelings at the time, like 
runaway beasts that no one will take the trouble to catch. These mise- 
rable apologies are called the ‘‘ Barberi,” or Arabian horses, because they 
were so once in the good old times, but retain nothing now of their former 
race but the name commemorated in a street called the “Ripresa dei 
Barbari,” where they are caught after accomplishing their dismal career. 

This contemptible wind-up to the day’s weariness is wretched beyond 
description. I thought of Ascot and Epsom, and the noble satin-coated 
steeds scarcely touching mother earth in their giddy flight across the 
great heather commons, and I could scarcely believe the scraggy animals 
which had just passed were of the same race. Each day I returned 
home from the Corso more weary and fatigued—a moving mass of white 
dust, sitting knee-deep in dirty bouquets and the débris of the nasty 
confetti—with aching head and watery eyes, from this most flat and un- 
profitable of modern mysteries. 

The only part of the Carnival that moved me with a sensation of en- 
joyment was the last night of the “ Moccoli.” Dark-winged benignant 
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night wrapped the flaunting scene in her sable mantle, harmonising the 
incongruous groups into broad picturesque masses—dark, brooding, mys- 
erious. The:hum of the multitude, united and exftened i in the gloom, 

rose up like a vast chorus of rejoicing; the ribald jest, the insolent 
attack, was mitigated, as the lights came out by eillince above, below, 

around—*“ whiter than new snow on the raven’s back,” as Juliet says— 
a universe of bright twinkling stars. On the windows of the palaces, 

along the roofs, in the balconies, there was light—floods of light ; while 
below, every creature among those moving thousands carried his or her 
taper—sometimes a whole bunch—dancing and dashing to and fro in 
the dark streets like planets fallen from their spheres to the abuses of 
this under world, and fairly gone mad. After a time the vast glittering 
mass revolved itself into what appeared the deep precipitate sides of a 
mighty cavern, sparkling with countless glistening lights waving and 
ebbing to and fro in the evening breeze, like a sea of sparkling gems 
that rose and rose until they seemed to meet the heavens studded with 
stars, wan and eclipsed by ‘the garish tapers, while the moon, still paler 
and subdued, serenely shone over all in a softened atmosphere of blue. 

The fun waxed fast and furious during the two hours’ duration of this 
grand and dazzling pageant ; but to my mind it was more subdued and 
chastened to the humanities of life than the charivari of the day. Those 
who merely looked on like myself, and bore no moccolo, were let alone 
and unmolested, or only saluted with now and then a long doleful ery of 
* Vergogna, vergogna, senza moccoloo, senza moceolo-0-0”—a kind of 
indignant wail in accents of infinite disgust—or a sharp “Come, sig- 
nora! senza moccolo, par impossibile—é pazza!” from some pert youth, 
who, finding his reproaches ineffectual, walked scornfully away, brandish- 
ing his light vigorously to assault a more congenial stranger. 

The showers of lime almost vanished, and the bouquets, all beimg intent 
on the exquisite fun of extinguishing each other’s taper. And fun there 
was—real good living fun, not at all of the drawing-room sort—amid the 
uproarious tumult and universal deafening noise, where every one was 
fighting, screaming, laughing, and strugeling with might and main— 
men scuffing over the expiring remnants of a light—women stretching 
half over the balconies, and struggling out of carriages, madly, after 
obstinate tapers held securely on high; whilst, lo! from ‘behind—thump ! 
—it is gone ; and the ery, “Senza moccolo!” is heard ringing out, and 
clouds of bouquets fall ; and then all separate in chase of new fun, and 
are instantly re-engaged, fighting hard as ever. ‘ Moccoli morte a chi 
non porta moccoli !” sounds again, and men rush hither and thither, 

ing torches, and paper lanterns, and pyramids of light, dancing to 
and fro on long poles, until the cry become like the watchword of a 
general conflagration. 

There was many a lovely girl, radiant with excitement and pleasure, 
fighting as stoutly for the frail taper’s existence as though it involved a 
love-charm, in the balconies with favoured beaux. And why not ? 


Let youth be glad because the moon is bright ; 
And be: auty, that the world is kind. 


My beauty-lily was there—the pale American ; she carried no light, 
but her pure intellectual face, such as Raphael alone could paint, was lit 
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up with a soft smile, shining like a very beacon of beauty among the 


throng. 

On the ground-floor there were windows and doors full of m 
Roman girls—jolly, rollicking grisettes, only so handsome—mad wi 
frolie and laughter, holding high above their heads the fated em 
which crowds of gallants were endeavouring by indescribable feats to 
extinguish. Their riotous ringing shouts echo in my ears. How they 
did laugh !—it was delicious! ‘They were always at the same 
a we passed, and would be at it now had the bell not sounded at 

o’clock—that fatal horrid knell—and all the world been driven 
ae and the last moccolo blown out by those disagreeable carabinieri, 
who seemed to have a wicked spite against the mirth in which they could 
not join, and to hurry the crowd home to fasting and to Lent and aus- 
terities, now gathered thick as a funeral pall around the faithful by the 
Catholic Church. 

And so, it is over, and Rome quiet ; and hosts of strangers are gone, 
travelling in great machines dragged by strings of horses ; and the streets 
are silent, and the carriages no longer lined with white to save them 
from the ancien of coufetti+ ; and I am truly glad, and never wish to see 
Rome desecrated by the Carnival again ! 

I now resume my account of that portion of ancient Rome wm the vici- 
nity of the tomb of Cecilia Metella. On returning a few days afterwards, I 
passed through the circus of Romulus, out by the ruined Arch of ‘Triumph 
on the Albano-road, and found myself in a feathering grove of elm-trees, 
standing singly, fringing the inequalities of the Campagna. The per- 
fume of violets blossoming in the fine herbage around their roots scented 
the refreshing breezes, sweeping over the verdant expanse, singularly and 
most picturesquely broken by ruins—here, a temple, there, a nymphean 
or ruined portico, near by a wall overmantled by i ivy, all serving to mark 
the rise and fall of the ground undulating around in graceful inequalities, 
backed by the Claudian aqueducts on one side, while on the other Rome 
herself, plainly defined, crowned the Coelian and Esquiline Hills. Nature 
and art combined to form a scene of arcadian beauty and palladian gran- 
deur—the past, the present, and the future were visible to the reflective 
eye-—the broad heavens overshadowing all, and the setting sun, that eye 
of the universe, giving the last and finest touch to the harmonious unity 
of this sublime picture, where 


The green hills are clothed with leafy blossom ; 
Through the grass the quick-eyed lizard rustles, 
And the bills of summer birds sing welcome as we pass. 


I strolled on through the open wood over the undulating plain towards 
the small ruined church of St. Urbano alla ( ‘affarella, once a temple of 
classic beauty, dedicated, it is said, to Bacchus, whose picturesque worship 
was specially suited to these wild idyllic solitudes, where the sighing of 
the wind across the Campagna might be fancifully interpreted into Pan 
with his reedy pipes wooing some coy nymph, Syrinx perchanee, who 
obstiuately refusing his suit, avails herself of the protection of Diana; 
where the summer breeze might whisper the voice of Zephyr as he 
approached the chariot of the light-footed Iris; or the deep shadows in 
the clustered trees revolve themselves into the forms of the Dryades and 
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the Hamad softly conversing in the noontide heat through the 
leaves beside the clear brook, whose bubbling waters sparkle on the 
flowery turf. It is easy even now to recal the mysterious charms of 
Mythology in regions specially devoted to its rites ; to transform every 
ruder sound into the discordant laugh of the satyrs or the mocking faun ; 
to people the valleys with green-haired Nereides resting beside the 
streams meandering in their depths, their white feet glancing through the 
green sedges, and the tall reeds fringing the banks, and to believe that 
a spirit or a god appears in the grotesque contortions of gnarled trees 
around. Solitude feeds these fancies. I was alone, and gave free rein to 
my imagination, which presently became on fire ; built up every ruined 
altar, each decaying temple erected in honour of the sylvan deities, 
whose ruins now strew that verdant plain ; filled the portico of Bacchus’ 
ancient temple crowning the hill with glowing Bacchantes, torch in hand, 
and with dishevelled hair, ready to celebrate the Brumalia with shouts and 
cries as they bore aloft the golden image of the god crowned with vine- 
leaves and the purple grapes. I pictured, too, those pure and poetic 
existences of the “ graceful superstition’? of old—the nymphs, whose 
haunts were in the wooded dale or piny mountain, “ in forests by slow 
stream or pebbly spring, in chasms and watery depths,” dividing under 
their gentle sway all the realms of Nature. Could I at that moment have 
beheld one ‘in the flesh,” I would gladly have risked the delirium which 
is said was the penalty paid for the curiosity of those bold mortals who 
dared to gaze on their immortal beauty. 

But to resume. I now had reached the temple of Bacchus, barbarously 
disfigured by being converted into a church, which has in its turn become 
aruin. Below the decaying altar a dark door leads down into the cata- 
combs, which extend even to this distance into the Campagna; but the 
door has been closed ever since a party of young collegians, attended by 
their tutors, were lost in their gloomy recesses. I looked with horror on 
the portal which had led them, young, fresh, and happy, to so dismal a 
fate. Below the temple, or church, the ground rapidly sinks into a deep 
and narrow valley, enclosed by soft rounded hills, at whose base runs a 
stream—the Almo, I believe. Immediately opposite is a dark grove of 
ilex-trees, circular in shape, whose thickly-matted branches form a deep 
shade under the brightest sun—such a place as the wood nymphs loved. 
These trees are still called “ Il bosco sacro”—spots anciently consecrated 
by the most solemn Pagan ceremonies, where the gods revealed their 
prophetic secrets to the priest or priestess standing beside the inspired 
tree, listening with attentive ear to the murmurs of the wind, or the low 
splashing of the streams and waters at its foot, remarking the gradations 
of sound, and thence presaging the future. 

Descending into the dell, and passing to the left under the hill, I 
reached a deep, shady grotto, overshadowed by trees; the fluttering 
— the feathering ash, with long trailing garlands of fresh May and 
yellow broom rising from a mound of plants and luxuriant weeds, beauti- 
fying and concealing the ruins to which they cling. The sides of the 
grotto are covered with moss, the slads along the floor are slippery with 
the same verdant carpet; and there was a bubbling of waters, and a fresh 
earthy smell of spring and flowers, their leaves sprinkled with ‘“ Elysian 
water-drops,”’ perfectly delicious. The grotto is entirely uncovered, the 
sides walled, and at the extremity, under a solid arch, lies the mutilated 
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statue of a recumbent nymph buried with ivy, once that ‘“ Egeria 
the sweet creation of some heart which found no mutual resting-place,” 
for I stood in her domain; and the “ cave-guarded spring” that gushed 
from beneath the statue and found its way into the valley along little 
stone-conduits bordering the walls, broken with the now empty niches, 
is said, by tradition, to be the very rill beside whose running waters 
Numa met his goddess or his love. Autiquarians assure us it is not so, 
and that tradition has no right to appropriate this sweet spot consecrated 
by Nature to the sylvan deities ; But I love to. go in a believing spirit, 
and accept the beauty, actual or suggestive, around me. I believe that 
this is the very grove mentioned by Livy through which flowed a 

rennial fountain issuing from a shady grotto where Numa resorted, 
without witnesses, to a conference with a goddess, and that therefore 
he dedicated it to the Muses, that they might there hold counsel with his 
wife Egeria. 

A tradition so replete with beauty, a spot so exquisitely romantic, are 
subjects too ideal and delicate to endure the rough handling of anti- 

uarian critics. I do not desire their lore. I will only listen to the 
bubbling and running of that sparkling little stream as it dances forth 
through the moss and the weeds into the valley beyond, and I will have 
ears alone for its suggestive whisperings. Juvenal is said, in classical 
days, to have angrily lamented that the walls of the grotto were plated 
with rich marbles and the fountain artificially decorated. His ire might 
be now appeased, for it has returned to its pristine state of solitude and 
simplicity—the grassy margin and the naked rock. The marble linings, 
the pillars, the statues, have disappeared, and Nature alone adorns ie 
monument of the past. Egeria herself has disappeared from this 
*‘ enchanted cover,” and has left but a mutilated Torso! 

Of all the legends of infant Rome none is more poetical than the story 
of Numa and his goddess-wife Egeria, who descended from her place 
among the gods amid the starry heavens to inspire him with wisdom and 
counsel. Tradition says, that after living some years with his first wife 
Tatia, the daughter of Tatius, co-sovereign with Romulus of yet unbuilt 
Rome, he became a widower, and was chosen to govern the growing state 
founded on the Seven Hills. It was then that Egeria came to his aid, 
and dictated those wise and just laws so loved by the Romans in her 
mysterious meetings under the sacred grove beside the little streamlet, 
over which Numa erected a temple, now a ruined grotto, to her honour. 

But, alas! Numa was not always faithful to his spirit-bride. Egeria 
had rivals of her own incorporeal and mystic nature, for Numa met also 
the Muses in these nocturnal interviews, and boasted that he was 
specially distinguished by one Tacita, the Muse of Silence, to whom he 
erected temples, and taught the Romans to honour by a particular 
veneration. But his gentle love, Egeria—his tried and constant friend— 
was not to be disheartened : she loved him to the end, and we shall find 
her again among the classic shades of Albano proving her love in death. 

There is an extraordinary mysticism mixed up in the character of 
Numa, full of graceful interest and incident—his love for Egeria, her 
vale, her grotto with its — rill, his meetings with the Muses, and 
the strange story told by Plutarch of his interview with Jupiter. When 
the Aventine was neither enclosed nor inhabited—before the Roman 
plebs resorted there—and abounded with fresh springs and shady groves, 
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haunted by the satyrs and fauns, with their chiefs, Pieus and Faunus, 
Numa mixed the fountain where they drank with honey and wine, and 
thus ised and caught them. They in their rage quitted their 
natural and assumed many dreadful and fearful appearances, but 

that their arts could not prevail to frighten Numa and induce 
him to break their bonds, they consented to reveal to him the secrets of 
futurity, and ended by bringing down Jupiter from heaven to diseourse 
with him. “ But,” says the story, quaintly, “it was Egeria who taught 
Numa to manage the matter, and to send away even Jupiter himself 
propitious.” 

Numa, however, was not the only mortal honoured by holding seeret 
conference with the gods. Endymion, it is said by the shepherds of 
Arcadia, loved solitary and secluded recesses among the hills, shrouded 
in deep forests, that he might meet Diana under the symbolic presence 
of the moon. Sophocles, the great poet, was consoled by the conversa- 
tion of Esculapius while living, and when dead interred by Bacchus : 
and Lycurgus is said to have derived his wisdom from the gods, 

Standing musing under the shade of the sacred grotto, I had well-nigh 
forgot another ruin near at hand, also furnishing a world of recollections. 
I wandered along the valley in search, and came upon the ruins of a 
brick temple on the border of the river-—small, indeed, but well porpor- 
tioned—said to be dedicated to the god Rediculus, who prompted Han- 
nibal when lying there encamped to retreat from the neighbouring city. 
But this tradition yields to another yet more interesting, which declares 
it the identical fane erected in honour of Fortuna Muliebris on the spot 
where Coriolanus met his wife and mother, and was prevailed on by their 
entreaties to draw off his army from Rome. What reader of Shak- 
speare does not instantly reeal that sublime scene where Coriolanus, sur- 
rounded by the tents of the assembled Volscians, advances to greet 
Volumnia and Valeria in these words : 


My wife comes foremost; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was framed, and in her hand 
The grandchild to her blood. But, out, affection! 
All bond and privilege of nature, break ! 

ah iki inee saa 1 melt, and am not 

Of stronger earth than others. 


And that inspired outburst when, overcome by the entreaties of Volumnia, 
she receives his promise to retreat, holding her hand, he exclaims : 


O mother, mother ! 
What have you done? Behold, the heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. 


And the concluding lines, so interesting in this the traditionary place of 
their meeting : 
Ladies, you deserve 
To have a temple built you: all the swords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. 


But for simplicity and truthfulness I prefer old Livy, with his short, 
expressive sentences. I had brought it with me to read there. He 
describes Coriolanus, almost distracted, springing up in a transport of 
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amazement to embrace Volumnia, who, looking reproof and anger, de- 
mands “ Whether. she was to receive an enemy or a son? Whether she 
stood in his camp a prisoner or a mother? Was it for this,” she ex- 
claims, “my life has been lengthened out—that I might behold you an 
exile, and afterwards an enemy ? When you came within the sight of 
Rome, did it not recur to you, ‘ Within F ia walls are my house, my 
mother, wife, and children?’ Had I never been a mother, then Rome 
wovld not have been besieged ; had I not a son, I might have left my 
country free !”’ 

I reascended the steep hill to the temple of Bacchus, feeling that I 
had pondered over a delicious page in the entrancing annals of the magic 
past — by the hand of antiquity on the face of Nature, and 
shrouded by her fostering care) far more satisfying than years of study 
over ponderous tomes in the cold distant North, where the true voice of 
classic romance and historic tradition can never penetrate. Here, the 
earth, the sky, the hills, the streams, the woods, and very stones, are 
pregnant with the great past, all teaching us in chorus, with an eloquence 
that fires the imagination, while it instructs and enlarges the mind, will- 
ing, truthfully, and believingly, to read the pages unfolded in the mighty 
book of the universe open around. I can but faintly define the ideas, 
suggestions, and associations naturally rising among these seenes—their 
individuality must constitute the only value of my faint echoes, for the 
learned have written, and the ignorant have questioned, until words seem 
vain ; yet is luxuriant Nature ever fresh and vivid now as in far-off cen- 
turies, and ought to awaken new and fe rw chords in every mind 
approaching in a right spirit these her favoured shrines. 

There are many cliques and sets at Rome, more varied and antagonistic 
in character than are found elsewhere in much larger and more populous 
cities. I have belonged a little to all, entirely to none. ‘There is the 
ecclesiastical set, composed of cardinals, monsignores, and high dignita- 
ries of the Church—very slow, pompous, and humdrum indeed, dreaming 
away their lives in the discharge of various local duties, and thousands 
of years behind the busy, bustling life of the North, where climate and 
habits perpetually drive people onwards as if the very furies pursued 
them. They lazily drive about to each other's ag omnes in big red coaches, 
like hearses put upon wheels, drawn by black horses, with a retinue of 
antiquated retainers in the most singular liveries, hanging down to their 
heels, and cocked-hats on their heads; within sit the starch, solemn old 
gentlemen in purple and red, their pale parchment countenances never 
relaxing into a smile. 

Once past the city gates, it is “their custom of an afternoon” to de- 
scend and walk slowly along between high walls, which entirely obscure 
the prospect, on the leche road, attended by their extraordmary myrmi- 
dons, antique enough to have handed Mrs. Noah into the ark itself. Most 
courteously do these princes of the Church salute all who pass them; and 
there were two or three whom I weil knew by sight, and from my admi- 
ration of their holy and benevolent countenances. Now and then “ these 
grave and reverend signiors” give a reception, when some female relation 
of high degree receives the guests and does the honours, in palaces so 
vast and magnificent it is a positive sin one solitary man should trans- 
mogrify those “ marble halls” into a hermitage. The Holy Father him- 
self leaves the Vatican nearly every day by one of the gates for his 
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‘“‘ trottata,” erally dressed in white, and wearing a broad hat of. red 
silk. Then it is etiquette for every one to go on their knees in the dust and 
receive his blessing, rendered doubly valuable by the benignant grace 
with which it is bestowed ; but since “the evil days” of his flight and 
the siege, no welcome or applause ever greets his presence. 

It is a ridiculous mistake, a complete idle oe for people to talk 
and write about the immorality of the Roman clergy; such nonsense can 
only proceed from the pens of ignoramuses, or prejudiced and evil-minded 

ersons—such as the noisy Father Gavazzi, the sanguinary-minded 
azzini, and their fellows; people who, for their criminal license and base 
personal ambition, hid onles the cloak of patriotism, have been exiled 
from a city on which their factious measures and mal-government brought 
anarchy, misrule, want, and ruin, the subversion of all law, the annihila- 
tion of personal property, murder, rapine, and the horrors of war. 

The higher ranks of the Roman clergy are remarkable for their 
moral conduct, serious demeanour, and blameless lives. It is most rare 
indeed to hear in any direction of the slightest légéreté, and when it is 
detected it is remorselessly and unhesitatingly punished. A certain 
monsignore gave scandal this winter by a too mundane and vain conduct 
and deportment, without, I believe, much, if any, criminality. He was at 
once degraded in the face of all Rome. The cardinals are occasionally 
present in general society where there is no dancing, but their manners 
are so reserved and distant (except to particular male friends) that they 
ean scarcely be reckoned among the company. The parish priests of 
Rome are generally a most active and excellent body of men, irreproach- 
able in conduct, and, but for the unhappy political dissensions which 
divide from them the sympathies of the people, in consequence of their 
known and proper attachment to the papal government, they would be 
justly and sincerely beloved. It is extremely rare to hear a whisper of 
any misconduct among the various and numerous religious houses of both 
sexes. When discovered, it is uncompromisingly punished ; and were such 
offences committed, they would undoubtedly be known, sooner or later, 
from the very fact of the political hatred and irritation existing against 
the priests, because, firm to their vows, they will not side with a sense- 
less and excited populace. The priests were the first and principal victims 
of the revolution ; they were butchered in the streets like dogs, and the 
brutal Romans dipped their hands and their swords in the blood of those 
innocent men, whose only crime consisted in warning the masses against 
the fate in store for them, and refusing to join, or connive at, their sense- 
less rebellion. 

But to return to my immediate topic—Society. There is the set of 
the Roman princesses, grand, haughty dames, proud of their descent 
from the Cornelias, the Lucretias, and the Portias of other ages. They 
are, as a body, remarkable for correct conduct (and even when frail, a 
decided care “per salvare le apparenze”), extreme devotion, and a lament- 
able want of intellectual cultivation. I believe many a raw English 
school-girl is better acquainted with Roman history than these princesses, 
born and reared amid the imposing ruins of the city of the Caesars. They 
dislike strangers, unless specially introduced—especially Protestants, who 
are not considered Christians—and clan and club together in “a noli mi 
tangere” spirit very unusual among the Italians—in general an easy, hospi- 
table, polite, and facile people. But the Romans generally, and especially 
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the princes and princesses, are remarkable for their senseless pride (miti- 
gated certainly now by the immense influx of strangers and foreign 

dees into their city); they are unceasingly henetel by the notion of 
their descent from the Fabiuses, the Maximuses, and Cesars of old, and 
endeavour occasionally, very unsuccessfully, to ape the dignified and 
solemn bearing of these great pillars of the state—a proceeding absolutely 
ridiculous in the sunken and degenerate state of prostrate Rome in the 
nineteenth century. 

As to the ladies—my special province—one must forgive them their 
foolish arrogance when one sees the superb palaces, the interminable 
suites of magnificent and glittering rooms they inhabit—enough to 
infuse pomp, vainglory, and pride into a very “ Griselda”—and see the 
trains of menials, retainers, and servants crowding their halls, and wait- 
ing on their slightest caprice. From infancy their steps are guarded 
with a care—they are nurtured with a luxury, and looked on by their 
inferiors with a y fran respect and veneration quite sufficient to turn 
wiser brains and confuse more expanded intellects. Each lady has her 
own entourage and circle—clients like the followers of the ancient 
senators; and although their saloons may occasionally be opened for a 
grand ball to the profanum vulgus, the magnificent mistress, her debt 
to popularity once paid, speedily closes her doors and retires to enjoy 
her morgue and her nineteen bosom friends, washing her princely ndade 
from all further contamination with the common or unclean. Then 
there is the diplomatic set, of necessity more hospitable and affable 
outwardly, but in reality excessively exclusive. Each ambassadress (and 
their names are legion, for even Mexico has its representative at Rome) 
forms a little court of her own, composed wheather of her compatriots, 
the état-major of his excellency, and some distinguished hangers-on. 
Among these ladies are women of intellect, wit, and beauty, the same 
correctness of character and conduct (at least outwardly) prevailing in 
‘the religious city ;” withal they are more approachable than the indi- 
genous “ grandes dames,” and altogether superior, as being women of 
the world, as contradistinguished to the narrow limits of the Homan 
world. 

As the Papal court is of necessity entirely confined to the masculine 
gender, the French ambassadress, the Contesse de Raynaval, since the 
military occupation of Rome, reigns supreme—with rather a haughty and 
iron sway. The American set, Lente by its courteous representative, 
keeps very much to itself, scarcely mingling at all with the English, and 
but little with the Italians. Being a numerous body, they are extremely 
sociable among themselves, and remarkable for general intelligence, 
bustle, and go-ahead propensities, and for the fragile and delicate beauty 
of the younger lsdiootcdhens pale daughters of the New World, whose 
alabaster skins, melting blue eyes, and flaxen hair, are nowhere more 
conspicuous than among the olive-complexioued, black-eyed, luscious 
beauties of the South. 

There is a learned set at Rome, necessarily cosmopolite, but decidedly 
Catholic; and there is also a rabidly Protestant set, who consider the 
Pope the abomination of desolation, and have been heard to stigmatise 
his blessing as a curse. It is wonderful they ever trust themselves within 
the wails of Babylon, and are to be found lingering even in the courts 
of the Vatican, for the spirit of the place can never visit them. Then there 
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is that awful amalgamation of dissipation, riches, scandal, and exclusive- 
ness, the English set, who have appropriated to themselves an entire 
uarter of the city, comprising the beautiful Pincian, where they have 
ir English shops, English prices, books, papers, servants, and ewisine, 
live much together, sharing only in the grand festivities of the Roman 
nobles and the diplomatic corps. They are a very awful and terrible 
set the English at Rome, having apparently left all their John Bull 
heartiness and good-humour on the further side of the Alps; and their 
club is a mysterious social inquisition, where, like the denunciations of 
the lion’s mouth in the ducal palazzo at Venice, to be spoken of is death 
—moral, absolute death—there being no appeal, no justification. “To 
be talked about at the club” is a sentence of eternal banishment from 
their insular and isolated society —(the English can never forget the con- 
formation of their native land, and draw imaginary channels and oceans 
around them wherever they go)—‘“‘to be talked about” at that fatal 
club is morally tantamount to being imprisoned for life in a medizval 
oubliette! They are a powerful faction, and are constantly endeavouring 
to anglicise Rome by dint of money and overbearing impudence. They 
pie-nic in the solemn temples, and underground in the dim dreary baths ; 
drink champagne among the moss-grown ivy-crowned tombs, ride don- 
keys to Hannibal’s camp, horse and hurdle race over the consecrated 
soil of the dreary classic Campagna, broken with immemorial ruins ; 
light up the Colosseum with blue and red lights, sit on camp stools at 
St. Peter’s, and eat their luncheons, talk loudly beside the altars, and 
invade every gallery, palace, or monument with the Saxon tongue, and 
with Saxon ill-breeding. But that fallen, though still glorious city, that 
has grandly repulsed the assaults of northern barbarians in all ages, shall 
not be overcome by moneyed Cockneys in the nineteenth century. The 
old walls are stout and strong, as the French found to their cost, and it 
is written that the English shall not prevail against them! That they 
have succeeded in vulgarising the Eternal City is but too evident: the 
Rhine, Switzerland, and many other parts of Europe have also under- 
gone this deteriorating process. Those who wish fairly to judge of Rome 
proper should stay and see the English all out, in order to understand 
how much they have spoilt it. They give no end of balls and suppers, 
dance in Lent when they dare, turn their backs on the Pope, abuse the 
Catholics, talk shocking scandal—which the Italians never do, left to 
themselves—and spend oceans of money, causing Rome, at this moment, 
to be the dearest residence on the Continent. 
Last of all, there is the artist world at Rome—a merry, genial, cosmo- 
lite throng, such as we have seen at the artists’ festa—compounded of 
wy Italians, Germans, Swiss, English, and Americans—a jovial, 
happy, many-hued company, boasting many a name that makes one’s 
soul thrill at the remembrance of the immortal works they are handing 
down to posterity. Yes, I love the artist world at Rome, and am proud 
to reckon some of its world-wide names among my friends—Gibson, who 
has studied and identified himself with Greek art and Greek sculpture 
until he has acquired the calm repose, the dignity, and the wisdom of an 
ancient philosopher. Who that ever really knew Gibson did not admire 
his Smile, amiable nature, and honour that high-minded rectitude, un- 
flinching moral courage, and firm determination to abide by the sacred 
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Greece, that distinguishes him? He is at once the most modest and the 
most unflinching of men, pleased with the simplest meed of sincere praise, 
and yet regardless of the opinion of the whole world if to obtain its ap- 
plause he were obliged to compromise his artistic creed, dear as the rel 
gion of his soul. A mind of this temper would have been great in any 
walk of life, and his knowledge of the arts generally is quite astonishing, 
for, having begun life as a painter, he is a universal connoisseur—a wor- 
sae of either Muse. his genius is of that uncommon quality that 
steadfastly looks to immortal fame, not present emolument ; but, t 

to the good taste and feeling of the age, he enjoys both the present, and 
is confident of the future. Not a society, not a circle is complete without 
him ; all the world goes to Rome, and all the world visits his studio. He 
is adulated, courted, and admired by the great, the wise, the beautiful, yet 
his childlike nature remains unsullied, and his calm, philosophic mind 
untouched by the inebriating incense of flattery unceasingly rising around 
him. 

I shall never forget my first meeting with Gibson. It was in a portion 
of his studio devoted to his pupil, a young American lady of independent 
fortune and great talent, enthusiastically devoted to the arts, who left 
America when almost a child to place herself near him whose works she 
so much admired. On her first arrival, Gibson refused to have anything to 
do with the romantic creature ; but at last her importunities overcame him, 
and she is now regularly established in his studio, happy as a queen, her 
bright eyes beaming with content under her jaunty little working-cap, 
creating around her forms and faces of real classical beauty. This en- 
thusiastic devotion to art and the artist (for, after all, every abstraction has 
its living representative, and woman often passes from the type to the 
reality) reminded me strongly of “Bettine’s” admiration of Goethe, 
learned from his mother, with whom she lived, and her charming descrip- 
tion, in ‘‘ Letters from a Child,” of her sufferings on the journey before 
reaching Weimar. She declared to her family she would rather ride on 
the wheel than be left at home; and on arriving flew to Goethe, whom 
she had never seen, recognised him in a moment, and, full of girlish con- 
fidence and innocence, told him her tale of admiration, love, veneration 
and devotion, and ended by throwing herself into his arms! 

But to return. Gibson then showed me over his studio, and uncovered 
work after work of quite Grecian perfection, till the dingy walls seemed 
radiant with immortal life and beauty. Specially did he hang over his 
favourite work, the coloured Venus, like a second Pigmalion, enamoured 
of his deity; and the sweet statue did look just bursting into life—but a 
life of pure, unsullied ideality, spotless as the ocean’s foam,that gave the 
goddess birth! 

Crawford, the great American sculptor, is a genial, large-souled man, 
full of life, energy, and power—the condensation of the finest national 
qualities. To his fiery, active spirit nothing is impossible, and he is now 
working con furore at a colossal monument to be erected in America, 
sixty feet in height, with the fevered impetuosity of a beginner. His 
works are the emblem of his mind—forcible, free, full of movement and 
action, yet with thrilling touches of true pathos, delicious remembrances 
of human passion, and domestic sympathies. The world goes well with 
Crawford ; he lives in a grand villa hard by the baths of Dioclesian, 
overshadowed by orange groves and ilex woods, and labours within the 
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sound of gushing fountains and refreshing streams. He has a handsome 
wife and charming family, and an open, hospitable board and ample 
means, and hosts of friends. Long may this son of generous-hearted 
America live to enjoy his blessings ! 

Penry Williams, the greatest of English painters at Rome (or any- 
where else, in his own style, to my mind)—combining the dewy softness 
of Constable, the clear, brilliant tone of Caldcott, with a purity of style 
and absolute perfection of colouring all his own—is a quiet, secluded 
man, living much at home. He, too, might take his place “on high 
among the nations ;” but he prefers a select few, where his kind heart 
and quaint drollery are well appreciated by those who enjoy his 
friendship. 

That modern Paris, Buckner, the most elegant of living portrait- 
painters, also passes his winters at Rome, entering largely into its plea- 
sures, distributing the apple “to the most fair” who crowd his studio, 
anxious to be a by his flattering pencil. 

Tenerani, the head of the modern Italian school, to be judged of in 
his noble works—uniting the force and grandeur of Thorwaldsen to the 
grace of Canova—and not in the feeble and emasculate imitations of 
inferior artists. 

There is life and vitality yet in the modern Italian school—spite of 
much feebleness and affectation—as must be allowed when contemplating 
Tenerani’s immortal work, ‘“‘ The Angel of the Resurrection”—perhaps the 
most sublime effort of modern sculpture. ‘Then there is Overbeck, a 
monastic, grim old man, who lives shut up in the dreary old Cenci Palace 
in the filthy Ghetto—transformed into a species of monastery—a man so 
silent, and of an aspect so uninviting, and with manners so austere, one 
never could believe him capable of creating those soft visions of celestial 
beauty—forms more akin to heaven than earth—virgins, angels, and 
glorified spirits of ideal purity, breathing the very air of Paradise. Cor- 
nelius also, that great father of modern German painting, who is now 
living on the summit of the Pincian, in the very house where, thirty years 
ago, he, in conjunction with Schadow and Overbeck, young aspiring 
geniuses determined to break through the miserable bonds of custom, and 
first dreamt the revival of fresco painting, now spread over all Europe, 
penetrating even to our (in matters of art) prejudiced, unideal, and be- 
nighted land. Here he lives in the house whose walls are decorated by their 
first efforts, which with some crudeness and inexperience in the use of the 
novel material, indicate uncommon and unusual power, especially the 
works of Cornelius. He is now engaged on an immense fresco painting 
for the mortuary chapel of the King of Prussia at Berlin, representing 
the “ Universe expecting the Moment of the general Judgment,”—a most 
solemn, imposing composition. Riedel too, that wonderful master of the 
German school, who lights up his nymphs with beams as it were snatched 
from the living sunshine, great as a colourist beyond compare, and fan- 
tastic and wild as only Germans can be, yet chastened by the most perfect 
panty and correctness of style ; and Mayer; and Coleman, the Paul 

otter of our century ; and Dessoulavy, the meekest of men and most 
charming of landscape painters, and so many other rising geniuses 
amo e younger artists, for I have but named the dictators in this 
republic of art. But I must stop, for in these recollections of the artist 
world of Rome my pen runs riot with pleasant memories. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXVIII.—Mrs. Jameson’s ComMon-PLACE Boox.* 


Mrs. JAMESON has long ago secured to herself the certainty of a 
constant, hearty, and respectful welcome. Her presence is ever felt to 
be refreshing, elevating, bettering. She humanises and refines the mind 
—makes us feel the world is too much with us, and allures to a brighter 
if not always another. Especially in this latest work of hers do we 
recognise such a spiritualising influence; it is rich in words of wisdom, 
deeply felt, calmly pondered, and often exquisitely expressed; the beau- 
tiful book of a beautiful writer. Within and without, in the spirit and 
in the letter, by the value of the text and the adornments of letter-press 
and illustrative designs, it is such a gift-book as may be well called 
pleasant to the sight, and to be desired to make one wise. Commend 
us to that sire, as of approved taste and feeling, who should select it, 
before a host of glittering “annuals,” as the gift-book for his heart’s 
darling ; and to that bridegroom, as an intelligent man and a deserving, 
who should put it into the hands and press it on the interest of his 
betrothed. The external grace and the inward excellence of the volume 
remind us of what is said of the “ virtuous woman, whose price is far 
above rubies,” in the words of King Lemuel, the creed that his mother 
taught him: that she maketh herself clothing of silk and purple,— 
which is good; and, that she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness,—which is far better. Wisdom, and 
the law of kindness, are eminently, pre-eminently characteristic of the 
ethical and critical writings of Mrs. Jameson. 

Not that this present volume contains nothing, or indeed little, that 
will be accepted by thinking people, without demur or gainsaying, On 
the contrary, it is, in page after page, provocative of hesitation and 
— requently of very qualified assent, and sometimes of absolute 

issent. Mrs. Jameson is a reader of Emerson, and the Westminster 
and Prospective Reviews, and quotes them with zest, and is a gentle 
free-thinker on her own account, and quotes her own free-thinkings too. 
Hers is the common-place book of no common-place woman, but of one 
naturally and habitually meditative; given to speculate in her quest of 
wisdom, addicted to guesses at truth, and frank in the expressign of the 
conclusions she has arrived at, or the suggestive queries which are all she 
can throw out. With this cast of mind, and independence of spirit, it 
cannot be but that from time to time she should produce results too 
debatable for her readers to acquiesce in—indeed indolent acquiescence 
is the last thing she would ask or be grateful for, on the pee of those 
she confers with; and the very fact of suggestiveness implies difference 
of view in minds differently constituted, or at different stages of progress 
on the same general route. Mrs. Jameson avers that never, in any one 
of the many works she has given to the public, has she aspired to teach 
—“ being myself,” she says, “a learner in all things ;’—and in sending 
forth this selection of thoughts, memories, and fancies, she professes 
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herself guided by the wishes of others, who deemed it not wholly unin- 
teresting or profitless to trace the path, sometimes devious enough, of an 
“inquiring spirit,” even by the little pebbles dropped as vestiges by the 
way-side. She recognises one way only of doing good in a book “so 
supremely egotistical and subjective ;” namely, that it may, like conver- 
sation with a friend, open up sources of sympathy and reflection; may 
excite to argument, agreement, or disagreement; and, like every spon- 
taneous utterance of thought out of an earnest mind—which hers em- 
phatically is—may suggest far higher and better thoughts to higher and 
more productive minds. “If I had not the humble hope,” she adds, 
“of such a possible result, instead of sending these memoranda to the 

rinter, I should have thrown them into the fire for I lack that creative 
Fscult which can work up the teachings of heart-sorrow and world- 
experience into attractive forms of fiction or of art; and having no 
intention of leaving any such memorials to be published after my death, 
they must have gone into the fire as the only alternative left.” Such is 
her modest apology, or explanation, in publishing what she seems, sen- 
sitive in her respect for her public, to apprehend liable to suspicion, tx 
limine, of book-making “ presumptuous or careless.” For many years 
she has been accustomed, we learn, to make a memorandum of. any 
thought which may have come across her—if pen and pee were at 
hand; and to mark, and remark, any passage in a book which may have 
excited either a sympathetic or antipathetic feeling. This collection of 
notes accumulated insensibly from day to day. The volumes on Shak- 
speare’s Women, on Sacred and Legendary Art, &c., “sprung from 
seed thus lightly and casually sown,” which, the author hardly knew 
how, grew up and expanded into a regular, readable form, with a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. What was she to do, however, with the 
fragments that remained—epiooevpata KAagpatwyv—without beginning, 
sal without end —nre "apxnv pnte Tedos ‘exovra — links of a hidden 
or a broken chain? Unwilling to decide for herself, she resolved 
to abide by advice of friends; and hine ille delicie ; hence this charm- 
ing “ Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies”—by a 
woman of pure and aspiring thoughts, and tender memories, and grace- 
ful fancies. 

The thirty pages devoted to what she calls “ A Revelation of Chiid- 
hood,” will, by many, be considered the most interesting passage in the 
book. It is a delightsome piece of autobiography, valuable from its 
psychological character, and the pervading philosophical tone of its brief 
narrative. It is the seriously indited remonstrance against educational 
fallacies, abuses, and anomalies, of one who pleads for childhood and re- 
verences its possibilities, of one who deeply feels that we do not sufficiently 
consider that our life is “‘not made up of separate parts, but is one—is a pro- 
gressive whole. When we talk of leaving our childhood behind us, we 
might as well say that the river flowing onward to the sea had left the 
fountain behind.” Mrs. Jameson here puts together some recollections 
of her own child-life, not, she says, because it was in any respect an ex- 
ceptional or remarkable existence, but for a reason exactly the reverse, 
because it was like that of many children ; many children having at 
least come under her notice as thriving or suffering from the same or 
similar unseen causes, even under external conditions and management 


every way dissimilar. She describes herself as not being “ particularly” 
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anything, as a child, unless “ particularly naughty ;” and ¢hat she gives 
on the authority of elders who assured her of it twenty times a day, rather 
than from any conviction of her own: looking back, she is not conscious of 
having perpetrated more than the usual amount of so-called “ mischief” 
which every lively active child perpetrates between five and ten years old. 
She had the usual desire to know, and the usual dislike to learn ; like her 
coevals she loved fairy tales, and hated French exercises. But, she goes 
on to say, “ but not of what I learned, but of what I did not learn; not 
of what they taught me, but of what they could not teach me; not of 
what was open, apparent, manageable, but of the under current, the 
hidden, the unm or unmanageable, I have to speak.” Very early 
memories she thus brings before us, with a sacred freshness and vivid 
reality ; for she can testify, as so many have testified already, that as we 
grow old the experiences of infancy come back upon us with a strange 
vividness ; a period indeed there is when the overflowing, tumultuous 
life of our youth rises up between us and those first years—“ but as the 
torrent subsides in its belewe can look across the impassable gulf to that 
haunted fairy land which we shall never more approach, and never more 
forget !” She can remember in infancy being sung to sleep, and even the 
tune which was sung to her, and she begs “ blessings on the voice that 
sang it!’ She recals the affliction she endured at six years old from 
the tear of not being loved where she had attached herself, and from the 
idea that another was preferred before her—such anguish it was, she 
says, “as had nearly killed me,”—and which left a deeper impression 
than childish passions usually do; and one so far salutary, that in after- 
life she guarded herself against the approaches of “that hateful, deformed, 
agonising thing which men call “ jealousy,” as she would from “ an at- 
tack of cramp or cholera.” With a good temper she was endued with 
the capacity of “ strong, deep, silent resentment, and a vindictive spirit 
of rather a peculiar kind”—the latter a source, for several years, of 
intense, untold suffering, of which no one but the sufferer was aware : 
“‘T was left to settle it; and my mind righted itself I hardly know 
how: not certainly by religious influences— they passed over my 
mind, and did not at the time sink into it,—and as for earthly 
counsel or comfort, I never had either when most wanted.” She 
further represents herself as having had, “ like most children,” con- 
fused ideas about truth, more distinct and absolute ones about honour 
—to tell a lie was wicked, and, by her infant code of morals, worse than 
wicked—dishonourable. But she had no compuncetion about telling 
Jictions, in which practice she disdains ‘“ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, that 
liar of the first magnitude,” as nothing in comparison to herself. Not 
naturally obstinate, she records how she was punished as such —whereby 
hangs a tale, well worth noting for the sake of the moral. An especial 
cause of childish suffering, again, was fear,—‘‘fear of darkness and 
supernatural influences’’—at first experienced in vague terrors, ‘ haunt- 
ing, thrilling, stifling”—afterwards in varied form, the most permanent 
being the ghost in Hamlet, derived from an old engraving: * O that 
spectre! for three years it followed me up and down the dark staircase, 
or stood by my iol only the blessed light had power to exorcise it.” 
Another grim presence not to be put by, was the figure of Bunyan’s 
Apollyon looming over Christian, also due to an old engraving. And 
worst of all were “certain phantasms without shape,” like the spirit that 
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before the seer, which stood still, but he could not discern the 
orm. thereof,—and inarticulate voices, whose burden was the more 
o ive because so unintelligible—voices as emphatic in sound as in- 
distinct in utterance. These were the dread accessories of darkness to 
the imaginative child ; the thoughtful woman’s account of which will 
excite sympathetic recollections in many a woman, and man too, and 
may avail to ward off increase of suffermg from many a child. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt has wisely said that such things are no petty ones to a 
sensitive child, when relating how himself was the victim of ‘an elder 
brother’s delight to “aggravate”—the big boy taking advantage of the 
little one’s horror of the dark, and (like Mrs. Jameson in this also) of 
dreadful faces gathered from illustrated books—which brotherly atten- 
tions helped largely, he says in his Autobiography, “to morbidise all 
that was weak in my temperament, and cost me many a bitter night.” 
By day, Mrs. Jameson describes her little self as having been “not only 
fearless, but audacious, inclined to defy all power and‘brave all danger,” 
provided always the danger could be seen. She remembers volunteering 
to lead the way through a herd of cattle (among which was a dangerous 
bull, the terror of the neighbourhood) armed only with a little stick ; but 
first she said the Lord’s Prayer fervently. ‘‘In the ghastly night,” she 
adds, “I never prayed ; terror stifled prayer. These visionary suffer- 
ings, in some form or other, pursued me till I was nearly twelve years 
old. If I had not possessed a strong constitution and a strong under- 
standing, which rejected and contemned my own fears, even while they 
shook me, I had been destroyed. How much weaker children suffer in 
this way I have since known ; and have known how to bring them help 
and strength, through sympathy and knowledge,—the sympathy that 
soothes and does not encourage—the knowledge that dispels, and does 
not suggest, the evil.”” In her own case, the power of these midnight 
terrors vanished gradually before what she calls a more dangerous in- 
fatuation—the propensity to reverie: from ten years old to fifteen, she 
lived a double existence: like Hartley Coleridge with his dreamland 
Ejuxria, like Thomas de Quincey with his dreamland Gombroon, she 
imagined new worlds, and peopled them with life, and crowded them 
with air-castles, and constructed for the denizens a concatenated series of 
duly developed action and carefully evolved adventures; and this habit 
of reverie, so systematical, so methodical, grew upon her with such 
strength, that at times she scarcely took cognisance of outward things 
and real persons, and, when punished for idleness by solitary confinement, 
exulted in the sentence as giving thrice-welcome scope for uninterrupted 
day-dreams. She was always a princess-heroine in the disguise of a 
knight, a sort of Clorinda or Britomart, going about to redress the 
wrongs of the poor, fight giants, and kill dragons ; or founding a society 
in some far-off solitude or desolate island, innocent of tears, of tasks, and 
of laws,—of caged birds and of tormented kittens. From her earliest 
days she can remember her delight in the beauties of nature—foiled but 
not dulled by a much-regretted change of abode from country to town— 
which intense sense of beauty gave the first zest to poetry—making 
Thomson’s “Seasons” a favourite book before she could yet understand 
one-half of it—and St. Pierre’s “ Indian Cottage,” and the “ Oriental 
intoxication” of the “ Arabian Nights.” Shakspeare she had read all 
through ere she was ten years old, having begun him at seven : the Tem- 
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pest and Cymbeline were the plays she liked, and knew the best. Shak- 
speare was, indeed, on the forbidden shelf ; but the most genial and eloquent 
of his female commentators—not to throw in, as some will think we 
might, the worser half of creation—protests once and again, with an 
emphatic “bless him!” that Shakspeare did her no harm. But of some 
religious tracts and stories by Hannah More, the loan of a parish clerk, 
she asserts : “It is most certain that more moral mischief was done to 
me by some of these than by all Shakspeare’s plays together. Those so- 
called pious tracts first introduced me to a knowledge of the vices of 
vulgar life, and the excitements of a vulgar religion—the fear of being 
hanged and the fear of hell became coexistent in my mind.” She adds 
her conviction, that she read the Bible too early, too indiscriminately, and 
too irreverently; the “letter” of the Scriptures being familiarised to 
her by sermonising and dogmatising, long before she could enter into 
the “spirit.” But the histories out of the Bible (the Parables espe- 
cially) were enchanting to her, though her interpretation of them 
was, in some instances, the very reverse of correct or orthodox. A ten- 
dency to become pert and satirical which showed itself about this age 
(ten), was happily checked by a good clergyman’s seasonable narration 
of a fine old Eastern fable, which gave wholesome pain to the conscience 
of the young satirist, and taught her so impressively how easy and vulgar 
is the habit of sarcasm, and how much nobler it is to be benign and 
merciful, that she was, by the recoil, ‘in great danger of falling into the 
opposite extreme—of seeking the beautiful even in the midst of the 
corrupt and the repulsive.” ‘ Pity,” she continues, “a large element in 
my composition, might have easily degenerated into weakness, threatening 
to subvert hatred of evil in trying to find excuses for it ; and whether 
my mind has ever completely righted itself, I am not sure.” Nor must 
we forget to add, as characteristic of the quality of her child-life, her 
sensibility to music ; and how Mrs. Arkwright used to entrance her with 
her singing, so that the songster’s very footfall made the tiny listener 
tremble with expectant rapture. ‘“ But her voice !—it has charmed hun- 
dreds since; whom has it ever moved to a more genuine passion of delight 
than the little child that crept silent and tremulous to her side? And 
she was fond of me—fond of singing to me, and, it must be confessed, 
fond also of playing these experiments on me. The music of ‘ Paul and 
Virginia’ was then in vogue, and there was one air—a very simple air— 
in that opera, which, after the first few bars, always made me stop my 
ears and rush out of the room.” With her wonted candour, and didactic 
intent, Mrs. Jameson owns, that she became at last aware that this 
musical flight was sometimes done to please her parents, or amuse or 
interest others by the display of such vehement emotion ; her infant con- 
science became perplexed between the reality of the feeling and the ex- 
hibition of it: people are not always aware, she remarks—and if a 
truism, it will stand another reading—of the injury done to children by 
repeating before them the things they say, or describing the things the 

do: words and actions, spontaneous and unconscious, become thenceforth 
artificial and conscious. ‘I can speak of the injury [thus] done to my- 
self between five and eight years old. There was some danger of my 
becoming a precocious actress—danger of permanent mischief such as I 
have seen done to other children—but I was saved by the recoil of re- 
sistance and resentment excited in my mind.” From beginning to (too 
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speedy) end, this “Revelation of Childhood,” however uneventful in 
outward circumstance, is so fully and genially told, with such en- 
ing frankness, and frech-heartel earnestness, and sagacious self- 
that we hope some day to read other and fuller autobiographic 

sketches in the same fair autograph. 

There are one or two isolated scraps of the same personal and subjec- 
tive interest occurring in the varied pages of the Common-place Book. 
For this interest, as part “revelations” of inner life, as shadows of idio- 

crasy, we quote the following: ‘‘ Those are the killing griefs that 

o not k,’ is true of some, not all characters. There are natures in 
which the killing grief finds utterance while it kills; moods in which we 
cry aloud, ‘as the beast crieth, expansive not appealing.’ That is my 
own nature: so in grief or in joy, I say as the birds sing : 
‘Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, 
Gab mir ein Got zu sagen was ich leide !” 


Again: “ As to the future, my soul, like Cato’s, ‘shrinks back upon her- 
self and startles at destruction; but I do not think of my own destruc- 
tion, rather of that which I love. That I should cease to be is not very 
intolerable ; but that what I love, and do now in my soul possess, should 
cease to be—there is the pang, the terror! I desire that which I love 
to be immortal, whether I be so myself or not.” And in another place 
we read: ‘I wish I could realise what you call my ‘grand idea of being 
independent of the absent.’ I have not a friend worthy of the name, 
whose absence is not pain and dread to me ;—death itself is terrible only 
as it is absence. At some moments, if I could, I would cease to love 
those who are absent from me, or to speak more correctly, those whose 
path in life diverges from mine—whose dwelling-place is far off ;—with 
whom I am united in the strongest bonds: of sympathy while separated 
by duties and interests, by space and time. The presence of those whom 
we love is as a double life; absence, in its anxious longing, and sense of 
vacancy, is as a foretaste of death.” ‘True; and yet, as Wordsworth says, 
and as every heart echoes that has once pined for the absent and after- 
wards mourned for the dead, 


Absence and death, how differ they! 


The nature of this Common-place Book implies frequent reference to 
literary people and literary topics. Mr. Carlyle is frequently alluded to, 
with a respect sometimes verging on awe, pee as his detractors and the 
lady’s admirers will think quite gratuitous. He once told her his scorn 
of sending a man to study what the Greeks and Romans did, and said, 
and wrote; asking, “ Do ye think the Greeks and Romans would have 
been what they were, if they had just only studied what the Phoenicians 
did before them?” To which Mrs. Jameson in her modesty adds: “I 
should have answered, had I dared: ‘ Yet perhaps the Greeks and Ro- 
mans would not have been what they were if the Egyptians and Phe- 
nicians had not been before them.’” If she cannot muster courage to 
demur to his theses viva voce, at least she essays to tackle them, and 
turn them inside out, in her book of common-places, as in this instance, 
and in the case of her exception to his theory of happiness,* which she 





* Of which, however, she diffidently says: “I have had arguments, if it be not 
presumption to call them so, with Carlyle on this point.” 
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believes him to confound with pleasure and self-ind ; and if she 
does not mean the same author, many readers will think she does, when 
she speaks of a certain “ profound intellect weakened and narrowed in 
general power and influence by a limited range of sympathies ”—of one 
“excellent, honest, gifted,” but who “wants gentleness,” and whom she 

icts as a man carrying his bright intellect as a light in a dark lantern ; 
“he sees only the objects on which he chooses to throw that blaze of 
light: those he sees vividly, but, as it were, exclusively. All other 
things, lying near, are dark, because perversely he till not throw 
the light of his mind upon them.” Elsewhere she notes it as very curious 
to see two such men as Arnold and Carlyle both overwhelmed with a 
terror of the magnitude of the mischiefs they see impending over us. 
“‘ Something alike, perhaps, in the temperaments of these two extraor- 
dinary men ;—large conscientiousness, large destructiveness, and small 
hope.” Coleridge too is a familiar name, as might be expected; and we 
have a passage of Tieck’s table-talk on the occasion of that illustrious 
man’s decease, and a true and beautiful saying of John Kenyon in rela- 
tion to the gifted daughter, Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge, that “like 
her father she had the controversial intellect without the controversial 
spirit.” There is an interesting parallel instituted between Theodore 
Hook and Sydney Smith as dinner-table wits—the wit of the cleric 
being emphatically preferred (notwithstanding Mrs. Jameson’s personal 
unecongeniality with him, as a nature so deficient in the artistic and 
imaginative ),—preferred because always involving a thought worth 
remembering for its own sake, as well as worth remembering for its 
brilliant vehicle: “the value of ten thousand pounds sterling of sense 
concentrated into a cut and polished diamond.” If Mrs. Jameson could 
not ‘take to” the man, certainly she gives good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over, of laudation to the wit. Of other 
literary names mentioned passim are Landor, “rich in wise sayings,” a 
few of which are quoted; Balzac, of whom a certain oft-quoted O. G. 
said once, with a shudder, to Mrs. Jameson, “ His laurels are steeped in 
the tears of women,—every truth he tells has been wrung in tortures 
from some woman’s heart;” Robert Browning, whose “ Paracelsus” is 
pronounced incomparable since Goethe and Wordsworth for profound 
far-seeing philosophy, luxuriance of illustration, and wealth of glorious 
eloquence; Southey, whose Life and Letters the authoress admires, but 
with whom as a man she disclaims all sympathy, and the material of 
whose character she tells us repels her—(more’s the pity, subauditur) ; 
Goethe, of whose Italian travels she says (following Niebuhr) what so 
many have felt—nor need the Jtalianische Reise exhaust the remark— 
that a strong perception of the heartless and the superficial in point of 
feeling, mars the reader’s enjoyment of so much that is fine and valuable 
in criticism. “It is well,” she says, deep and reverent as her appre- 
ciation of the Weimar baron is—‘‘it is well to be artistic in art, but not 
to walk about the world en artiste, studying humanity, and the deepest 
human interests, as if they were art.” 

In her own hints and observations on Art in these there is that 
will repay perusal, else were they not Mrs. Jameson’s. usic and musi- 
cians come under her notice—especially Mozart and Chopin—but Paint- 
ing and Sculpture she more happily deals withal. There is a very fine 
piece of criticism on the acting of Malle. Rachel, too long for the reader 
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to read here, but too good for him to miss in the original. Some of our 
English actresses, again, have been interrogated by Mrs. Jameson as to 
the parts they preferred to play. Results: Mrs. Siddons replied after a 
moment’s consideration, and in “her rich deliberate emphatic tones,” 
“ Lady Macbeth is the character I have most studied ;”—Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons replied without a moment's consideration, “‘ Imogen, in Cymbeline, 
was the character I played with most ease to myself, and most success as 

ed the public; it cost no effort ;"—-Mrs. Fanny Kemble said the 
part she played with most pleasure to herself was Camiola, in Massinger's 
“ Maid of Honour ;’—and Mrs. Charles Kean’s “ preferential share” was 
Ginevra, in Leigh Hunt's “ Legend of Florence,” a play and a part which 
the gratified dramatist himself saw the actress shed tears over, at the 
green-room readings. 

Her own sex will be grateful to Mrs. Jameson, as the eloquent and 
earnest spokeswoman of their general feeling, felt often but ne’er so well 
sania for her protest against Mr. Thackeray’s Women. No woman, 
she allows, will resent his Rebecca Sharp, “no woman but feels and 
acknowledges with a shiver the completeness of that wonderful and 
finished artistic creation ;” but all resent the “ selfish and inane Amelia,” 
and “the inconsistency, the indelicacy of the portrait” of Laura (“in 
love with Warrington, and then going back to Pendennis, and marrying 
him !”), and the entire history and character of Lady Castlewood, which 
elicit from Mrs. Jameson an honestly passionate ““O Mr. Thackeray ! 
this will never do!’’ The social position of her sex, its anomalies and 
abuses, she discusses as she has done before, with energy of head and heart 
—going over the old ground, but strewing honey the way, and not 
flowers of eloquence only, but good seed, which may take root, as she 
hopes, and spring up where the brambles and weeds are now, and show 
first the blade, A the ear, then the full corn in the ear, and so bear 
fruit an hundred-fold. Assuredly, these “ common-places” of hers, on 
the education, and the conventional status of women, whether to be 
assented to or dissented from, are not to be skipped. 

Of the apophthegmatic and sententious passages in which the Common- 
place Book abounds, we have given few or no samples. They are often 
weighty in matter, and felicitous in manner; in substance full of mean- 
ing, and in form at once graceful and impressive. Some of them have 
the balanced antithesis dear to maxim-makers. Thus: “ In what regards 
policy —government—the interest of the many is sacrificed to the few ; in 
what regards society, the morals and happiness of individuals are sacri- 
ficed to the many.” Again: “ We can sometimes love what we do not 
understand, but it is impossible completely to understand what we do not 
love.” ‘I observe, that in our relations with the people around us, we 
forgive them more readily for what they do, which they can help, than 
for what they are, which they cannot help.” “Men, it is generall 
allowed, teach better than"women because they have been better taught 
the things they teach. Women ¢rain better than men because of their 
quick, instinctive perceptions and sympathies, and greater tenderness and 
= With one or two other ethical fragments, quoted almost at 

,» we must draw to a close : 

** The bread of life is love; the salt of life is work; the sweetness of 
life, pow the water of life, faith.” 

“In the same moment that we begin to speculate on the possibility of 
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cessation or change in any strong affection that we feel, even from that 
ar we may date its death:—it has become the fetch of the living 
ove. 

“If the deepest and best affections which God has given us sometimes 
brood over the heart like doves of »—they someti 
te to amar a peace y sometimes suck out our 

“ Why will teachers suppose that in confessing their own ignorance or 
admitting uncertainties they must diminish the respect of their pupils, or 
their faith in truth? I should say from my own experience that the effect 
is just the reverse. I remember when a child, hearing a very celebrated 
man profess his ignorance on some particular subject, and I felt awe- 
struck—it gave me a perception of the infinite,—as when looking up at 
the starry sky. What we unadvisedly cram into a child’s mind in the 
same form it has taken in our own, does not always healthily or imme- 
diately assimilate ; it dissolves away in doubts, or it hardens into pre- 
judice, instead of mingling with the life as truth ought to do.” 

Like fragments might be added without stint, but for a conspiracy 
between Editor and compositor to hamper our notions of space. So we 
retire under cover of a Ciceronian phrase : Multa ejusmodi preferre pos- 
sum: sed genus ipsum videtis. 








SONGS OF THE WAR. 
By J. E. CARPENTER. 


THREE CHEERS FOR OUR SOLDIERS ABROAD. 


Come fill, fill the goblet, and then let us give 
Three cheers for our Soldiers abroad ; 
The deeds they have done will in memory live, 
While the arm of the brave wields a sword. 
Should they live to come back to their dear native land, 
We'll cheer them again and again, 
For we know ev’ry one in that patriot band, 
For his land his last life-blood would drain. 


Chorus—Then fill high the goblet and toast them again, 
May each gallant brave meet his reward ; 
Here’s “ The Heroes of Britain who’re o’er the wide main— 


Three cheers for our Soldiers abroad !” 


By danger surrounded, ’mid storm and in rain, 
Through the cold and the pitiless snew, 

They’ve fought and they’ve conquer’d again and again, 
Three to one though the desperate foe ; 

For the bold and the brave who in death calmly sleep, 
There’s the tribute of many a tear ; 

While for those who untarnished our glory still keep, 


Ev’ry true English heart bas a cheer ! 
Chorus~-Then fill high, &c. 
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WHAT SHALL THE SOLDIER'S WATCHWORD BE ? 


What shall the Soldier’s watchword be, 
Fighting afar o’er the distant sea ? 





are his thoughts when he’s forced to roam— 
Are they not all of his own dear home ? 
Yes, but his cou fails not there, 
Hard tho’ the lot that he’s férced to bear ; 
“The grave of a Hero—or Victory !” 
This the Soldier’s watchword be ! 


What shall the Soldier’s watchword be, 
Pacing the trenches with tired knee ? 

W and footsore, while still he keeps 
Watch while each gallant comrade sleeps ? 
Does he not think that those starry skies 
Shine o’er the cot where his loved one lies ? 
Yes! but he told her how brave was he! 
Her name shall the Soldier’s watchword be. 


What shall the Soldier’s watchword be ? 
Worthy the land whose sons are free ! 

When the shrill trumpet calls to arms, 

Duty! for doubt ne’er his breast alarms ; 
Charging the foe o’er the ed ground, 

With heart like a lion’s that chain ne’er bound, 
“Onward! to Death or to Victory !” 

This shall the Soldier’s watch be! 


THE SOLDIERS’ BATTLE. 


In bygone days—what thoughts they raise— 
hen you and [ were young, 
About brave Hood and Collingwood 
How many a stave we sung. 
Each hero’s name then dear to fame 
We cheer’d with all our might, 
Because they cared for those who shared 
The dangers of the fight. 
I don’t mean now to disallow 
That chieftains brave have we, 
When I sing the Soldiers’ battle, 
The Soldiers’ victory ! 


*Twas from the heights of Inkerman, 
All hid by ay rain, 

The Russian pour’d a countless horde 
Of troops across the plain. 

There was not light to see to fight, 
But they their way could feel, 

And soon the foe was made to know 
The force of British steel. 

Won inch by inch they did not flinch, 
At last they made them flee ; 

That was the Soldiers’ battle, 
The Soldiers’ victory ! 


"Twas Wellington, at Waterloo, 

Pay Frenchman’s — tried ; be, 
ow, strange to see what things ma 
We're ing side by side. ‘ 
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Well! we forget and they forgive, 
For both “a bravely on 
And friends again must so remain, 
Since Inkerman was won. 
"Tis hard to say, on that proud day, 
Which fought most gallantly, 
But *twas the Soldiers’ battle, 
The Soldiers’ victory ! 


How well and bravely an fought, 
How gallant Cathcart fell, 
How Cambridge then led on his men, 
Let Fame’s loud trumpet tell ; 
How Evans struggled to the last, 
2 be brave Sir a did— 
n History’s , each future age, 
Ne’er let their deeds be hid. 7 
But when they tell of Inkerman, 
Let ¢his the record be— 
That was the Soldiers’ battle, 
The Soldiers’ victory ! 


MOTHER, CAN THIS THE GLORY BE ? 
DUET. 


lst Voice. 


Mother, can this the glory be, of which men proudly tell, 

When speaking of the fearless ones who in the battle fell ? 

Where is the light that cheer’d our home, its sunshine and its joy; 
Ours was, they say, the victory—but mother, where’s thy boy? 


2nd Voice. 
My boy! I see him in my dreams—lI hear his battle-cry, 
I know his brave and loyal heart—he does not fear to die. 
E’en now methinks I see him still his country’s banner wave : 
On—on! and win a deathless fame, my beautiful, my brave. 


Both. 


God of the Battle shield him still, and yet Thy will be done, 
A sister for a brother prays, a mother for her son ; 

We seek to share no glory now—we ask Thee but to save 
The noble hearts of England, our beautiful and brave.j 


lst Voice. 
Mother! I know thy courage well—thine is an ancient race, 
Yet while thy heart so proudly swells, a tear steals down thy face ; 
E’en now you guess the fearful truth—still, still our banners wave, 
But on that dreadful battle-field where sleeps thy young and brave P 


Quad Voice. 
Yes—yes, I knew it must be so—I told not all my dream, 
I saw my gallant boy ride forth where crimson flowed the stream ; 
I hear the shouts of victory—cease, cease those sounds of joy, 
They cannot glad a mother’s heart, nor give me back my boy! 


Both. 


God of the Battle hear us now, and yet Thy will be done, 


A sister for a brother mourns, a mother for her son; 
We cannot share the glory now—but ask Thee still to save 


The noble hearts of England, the beautiful and brave ! 
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AHASUERUS, THE EVERLIVING JEW. 
FROM THE DANISH OF F. PALUDAN-MULLER. 
By Mrs. Busney. 


Ir is no wonder that the subject of the Wandering Jew should be so 
much liked by that class of authors who devote themselves to works of 
the imagination, for it is perhaps the most sublime fiction that the mind 
of man ever created. In the graceful fables of antiquity we read of 
eternal youth being bestowed by the gods on mortals as a precious boon, 
and in the fantastic legends of fairy lore, as the brightest of magic 
gifts; but in this solitary tradition, to live on for ages was not accorded 
as a blessing or a reward, but imposed as a punishment and a curse. 
Bending under the weight of centuries, not renewing his youth, and 
revelling over and over again amidst the passions and pleasures of that 
period of life, the Wandering Jew was doomed to outlive his family, 
his friends, his race; to see generation after generation sink into the 
tomb, empires rise and fall, mankind pass from transition to transition, 
yet ever to remain a lonely wanderer over the face of the earth. 

This extraordinary legend is supposed to have been first disseminated 
about the beginning of the fourth century; it may possibly have owed 
its origin to the gloomy fancy of monkish superstition, but with whom- 
soever it originated, it was a grand and striking idea. According to the 
story, as it prevails in the East, the Jew is called Joseph—is said to have 
become a Christian about the time that St. Paul was baptised—and to 
reside principally in Armenia. The tradition of the West gives him the 
name of Ahasuerus; describes him as having been met with in various 
countries of Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; as speak- 
ing the language of every nation he visits, and as never having been 
seen to laugh. 

It is said that the celebrated Goethe had intended writing an epic 
poem on the subject of this wonderful Jew, but he did not accomplish his de- 
sign. “ Le Juif Errant,” by Eugéne Sue, is well known ; and so, to many 
readers, may also be “ Ahasverus,” by Edgar Quinet; but the Danish 
dramatic poem of “ Ahasverus, den Evige Jide,” has not yet, probably, 
found its way into England. 

In Eugéne Sue’s voluminous work, the mysterious Jew is only occa- 
sionally introduced as a spectral apparition might be—now on the snow- 
laden steppes of Siberia, now amidet the twilight darkness of some thick 
wood on the brow of some rocky height. This strange being, who, for 
eighteen hundred years had walked the earth, is yet described by the 
French author as having ties still existing among the creatures who 
people it ; and these were the descendants of his sister. He makes his 
Jew exclaim ; 

“ Passing through so many generations, by the veins of the poor and 
of the rich, of the sovereign and of the bandit, of the sage and of the 
madman, of the coward and of the brave, of the saint and of the atheist, 
the blood of my sister hasbeen perpetuated even until this hour.” 

He then some interest in life, some worldly objects to engross his 
mind ; he had traced the descendants of his family through ages, and 
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though his remote kindred knew him not, he watched over them, in as 
far, at least, as the invisible agency which ever compelled him to move 
on would admit of his protecting them. 

The other French author—Edgar Quinet—imbues his Ahasuerus with 
a deep longing for human sympathy, and bestows it upon him also, in 
the devoted love of a female called Rachel, whose affectionate companion- 
ship is a great solace to the pilgrim of ages. 

But Frederik Paludan-Miiller, the Danish writer, with a finer con- 
ception of the gloomy grandeur of the character, makes his Ahasuerus to 
have his thoughts fixed only on the earnest longing for repose, and 
escape from the weary world, mingled with horror at the remembrance of 
his own daring crime in ages long gone by, when he insulted his Saviour, 
and spurned him from his door. He  sbar35 him as living without 
sympathy, without affection for anything beneath the sun ; a waif on the 
ocean of life—a wanderer from ancient times—bearing always about him 
the principle of vitality, yet longing to close his eyes in death, and 
envying the myriads whom he had seen descend into the quiet grave; 
in short, one who had been 


Too long and deeply wrecked 
On the lone rock of desolate despair. 


** Ahasverus, den Evige Jéde,” forms a portion of a volume published 
in Copenhagen last year by Frederik Paludan-Miiller, a writer much 
admired in Denmark. This volume is modestly entitled “ Tre Digte”— 
“ Three Poems.” One of these, the ‘ Death of Abel,” was originally 
published in a periodical work ; the other two are dramas in verse— 
‘‘ Kalanus,” which the author calls an historical poem—and ** Ahasuerus, 
the Ever-living Jew,” a dramatic poem. It is with the latter that we 
have at present to do. 

Paludan-Miiller’s Wandering Jew is introduced by a “ Prologue,” 
consisting of a conversation, in blank verse, between the author and “his 
Muse,” which is supposed to have taken place in an apartment at 
Fredensborg Castle, in the North of Zealand, during the summer of 1853. 

His Muse urges the poet to select the last day—or Doomsday—for his 
next subject, and is answered thus : 


What! Should my lay be formed of thoughts and words 
So gloomy in their import, and obscure ? 
And were this possible—wert thou thyself 
To lend my Fancy wings to reach that age 
So far remote, and midst the flight of Time 
To grasp the outline of the world’s last days, 
How lifeless would my picture he without 
One human form? For who will live till then? 
The Muse. One of mankind will live. 


The Poet. Oh! who is doomed 
To be that lonely man ? 

The Muse. One who of old 
Dwelt in Jerusalem. 

The Poet. Ahasuerus ? 


The Muse. The ever-living Jew, who o’er this world, 
While it exists, must wander, and who thus 
Will be the witness of its latest day. 
His history thou surely knowest well ? 
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Led him to leave his workshop for the street, 
Whence rose loud cries from a tumultuous throng ; 
There, Jesus Christ was passing from the Hall, 
‘Where Pontius Pilate had his doom pronounced, 


ee paced by friends and foes. 

the burden of the Cross he bore 
almost sank, and sought a moment’s rest 

a bench that by the Jew’s door stood. 
drove him thence with scorn, 


sam contempt the fatal tree, 

heaped harsh ctions on the Lord. 
Then—as the legend tells—the Saviour turned, 
And sternly thus addressed the guilty man: 
“Thou thrustest forth the weary—rest denying 
To him who for a moment sought it here. 

No more shalt thou find rest upon this globe— 
And as thou dost reject the dymg now, 

Death shall spurn thee! Tarry thou here on earth 
Until—when the world ends—I call for thee !” 


The Muse having thus fixed upon a subject, presents the scene to the 
poet. It is described as an ancient and deserted churchyard in ruins, 
situated at the foot of a hill, and close to the sea. Ahasuerus enters, 
and seating himself on an old tombstone, soliloquises for a time about 


the misery and wickedness of the world, on the horrors that are being 
-ri ine, and murder apparently let loose—and how small is 


enacted—riot, 
the band of true believers who are awaiting in faith and prayer the hour 
of dissolution. He then exclaims, as he casts a searching glance around : 


Shak’st thou at length, thou fast-poised world! 
To thy foundations tremblest thou— 
Comes the last awful earthquake now, 
And shall the sun be forthwith hurled 
From the vast firmament on high ? 
At mid-day shall the starry sky 
Be visible and fiery red ; 
Whilst, motionless as the cold dead, 
in the west the fading moon 
Casting its shadows wan at noon? 
And shall a thick sulphureous steam 
The atmosphere’s pure air soon taint ; 
Whilst ’midst the sound of thunders faint, 
O’er earth’s dark shores blue vapours gleam, 
So that each object far and near 
Shall in death’s pallid hues appear ; 
And mankind in that solemn ved 
Behold the sign of Nature’s doom ? 


I can conceive that man will smite 
Upon his breast, and in affright 
Utter loud shrieks of agony. 

For what of miracles knows 4e— 
Whose life is but like summer snow ? 
While I—the wayfarer, alas ! 

Of years more than a thousand—lo ! 
What horrors have not J seen pass, 


Bye 
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As, wand’ring on from race to race— 

And age to age—the earth I pace ! 

What if the world’s last day were near ? 

For there must be some ending here. 

What if yon thander’s distant roar 

Were to proclaim—that time is o’er. 

If truly last hour were come 

Which shall earth’s latest sons strike dumb, 
When on the ear of man shall break 

The trump of doom—and the dead wake, 
And, starting from their graves, arise 
Amidst the crash of earth and skies ! 

Oh hour—to others—awful, strange, 

To me how glad, how blessed a change ! 
When these tired, shrivelled feet may rest— 
This wearied frame, worn out, oppressed— 
Which longs but for the quiet grave, 

May find that peace é¢ never gave ; 

And as a wandering shade—its woes 

In yonder land of shadows close ! 


The ancient man is then addressing a prayer for release from his 
misery to the Lord of Heaven, whom he _ had derided and ill-used, when 
he is interrupted by two men with drawn swords rushing into the funereal 
a Gold, the cause of so much evil, is the occasion of their quarrel, 

ich ends in one murdering the other. Abhasuerus, of course, reproves 
him, and tries to awaken him to a proper sense of the crime he has com- 
mitted, but is scoffed at as the “ mad old Jew.” The wife and child of 
the murdered man next enter on the scene; and the all-pervading love of 
gold is still shown forth in the more vehement lamentations of the newly- 
made widow for the loss of her husband’s money, which had been carried 
off by his murderer, than of his life. 

After a long and, in the original, beautiful monologue, in which the 
aged wanderer complains of his weariness, his loneliness, and his desola- 
tion, two young lovers stray into the old churchyard, and the female 
exclaims in terror : 


Oh, save me! See—the stars are falling ! 
To which the youth, with a mixture of gallantry and levity, replies: 
. . « » Well—let them fall— 
And let them be extinguished all! 
So long as these dear stars are bright 
Which now I gaze on with delight— 
And in thy lovely glances shine 
Lg senging oon _ - divine— 
So as sess thy love, 
I canna em orbs above ! 


But the damsel’s terrors are not pacified by his complimen hes 

and after a time she asks him Fr ictal iocnaoue Game ; 
Amidst a churchyard’s moss-grown stones. 

He tells her that there they would be sure to be alone, that the sleeping 

dead ‘around could be no tell-tale witnesses of their love, and that 


no 
living being would intrude on them amidst these forgotten tombs, Just 
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however, Ahasuerus is discovered; he speaks to them of a better 
cee and assists them to escape from the churchyard when a crowd of 
are heard approaching, headed by “the Antichrist.’”” Who this 
eee may be is not explicitly defined ; but this personage and the 
Wandering Jew enter into a long theologi discussion, which is at length 
broken in upon by some unearthly sound. 
The Antichrist, gazing wildly round, exclaims : 
Whence come these tones ? 
Ahasuerus. Hark! From the sky— 
Seek grace in time—ere Time shall die ! 
Antichrist. The trumpet’s blast ? 
Ahasuerus. Yes! °Tis the trumpet’s call, 
That to the judgment-seat doth summon all ! 


The Antichrist, muttering in deep dismay ‘“‘ The trumpet’s call !” takes 
to flight, and Ahasuerus sinks on hisknees. Then a voice is heard along 
with the trumpet in the air, and it says: 


Kneel—kneel, oh earth! Thy glory and thy pride 
In dust and ashes clad—oh, cast aside ! 

See— -hosts who on the Judge attend, 

*Midst clouds from heaven descend ! 


It calls on the ambitious and haughty in spirit to give up their plans 
for the acquisition of worldly honour, and to awaken from their vain 
dreams. It cites the guilty to come forth from their dark concealment, 
and from the hidden haunts of vice; and commands that the passions, 
and feelings, and most secret thoughts of all should be made manifest in 
the clear and blazing light of eternity. It calls on the pale spectral 
forms of the dead to arise from the grave, and gathering their moulder- 
ing or mouldered bones, to stand before the Almighty. It bids the world 
to pause in its course, the fountain of life to cease to flow, and time to 
arrest its flight ; and it decrees the cessation of every sound except 


. . « « That trumpet’s tones 
Which peal from yonder everlasting zones. 


This celestial summons is a fine portion of the drama, and is not far in- 
ferior to Campbell's celebrated poem, ‘“‘ The Last Man.” 

Our author, however, notwithstanding the Archangel’s command, does 
not permit all sounds to be immediately silenced by the overpowering 
blast of the fatal trumpet, for a dark rs fm is seen to arise from a grave 
of apparently very ancient date, and it is recognised as Pontius Pilate 
by his contemporary, the ever-living Jew. A conversation, filling 
eighteen or nineteen pages, ensues, in the course of which Pilate demands 
from his mundane friend the fate of Judea and of Rome; and is sur- 
prised to find that he has been wrapt in the oblivion of death for more 
than a thousand years. Still more amazed is he to hear of the long life 
that the shoemaker of Jerusalem had endured, not enjoyed ; and he 1s 
astounded when informed that Jesus of Nazareth—whom he had con- 
demned to be put to death on the cross—he who had borne the crown of 
thorns—was indeed the Christ. Pilate hears with intense terror that He 
ae judge the world; and again, as of old, asks, “ What is 
To this the aged Jew—or Christian, as he would be more correctly 
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termed—replies, “Christ is truth!” Ahasuerus then inquires of Pontius 
Pilate with eager curiosity about death and the grave. Pilate at length 
vanishes, and presently after a spirit appears, to whom Ahasuerus ad- 
dresses the same anxious question, “ What is death?” And the spirit 


tells him : 
It is a sleep which knows no dream— 
A deep, unbroken, calm repose— 
Where neither thought nor image glows, 
But in the mind ideas seem 
Extinguished ; and no visions sweep 
Before the rayless eye—the ear 
Catches no sound. No joy—no fear 
Can break on that mysterious sleep 
Whose continuity no time 
Can e’er exhaust. Yet it is rife 
With the blest germ of future life 
Which God will perfect in yon worlds sublime. 


The spirit assures Ahasuerus that they shall meet in the invisible 
world, and, disappearing, leaves him much comforted. He then wanders 
on farther among the graves, and comes suddenly on one that is open, as 
it were, ready to receive him. Not appalled by its depth and gloom, he 
looks wistfully into it; and after again praying for pardon, and to be re- 
leased from the burden of life, he is A ae to descend into the grave, 
when he hears a chorus of angels singing : 


Close at length thy weary eyes, 

To ope them far above yon skies. 

Thy long probation now is over, 
Winged bs round thee hover 

Thy parting spirit to convey 

Upwards, on its Heaven-bound way. 
Angels from that heaven are nigh 

To receive thy latest sigh. 

Thy life, at length, is at an end, 

Death waits thee like a welcome friend. 
Thou mayst at length sink into rest— 
Till in the regions of the blest, 

From earth, the grave, and death set free— 
Thou enterest Eternity ! 


The angel choir still sing; but the voices seem more remote, and 
become fainter and fainter. The old man steps into the grave, and 
chanting a hymn to the Redeemer who had mercifully withdrawn the 
curse from him—who had opened the grave for him—and permitted him 
at length, through the silent gates of death, to pass to eternal repose— 
he dies—with these last words on his lips. 

The Danish poet has done wisely in not presuming to follow “den 
Evige Jéde” beyond the termination of his fearful mortal career. He 
has done well in not attempting, like M. Edgar Quinet, to portray the 
last judgment, and to put the words of a finite being into the mouth of 
the Almighty. The most elevated sentiments—the most lofty diction, of 
which the human mind and human language are ble, would not be 
equal to this flight of the imagination ; and Paludan-Miller does not the 
less evince the power of his genius by showing his knowledge that in 
this world it must be—TuUs FAR SHALT THOU GO, AND NO FARTHER, 
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TROPICAL SCENERY—BRITISH GUIANA.* 
Dectaut een, = is known of British Guiana. A distinguished 


statesman spoke, not a very long time back, of this important 
continental colony as an island! Sir Robert Schomburgk (who if he did 
not discover, at least was the first. to bring home, that pride of its waters, 
the Victoria Regia) has done most in modern times towards making us 
acquainted with the interior of the country ; but his valuable papers are 
chiefly consigned to the pages of the journal of a learned society. Take 
up any modern work on geography and you will find something to the fol- 
lowing effect :—“ The whole coast is so flat, that it is scarcely visible till 
the shore has been touched ; the tops of the trees only are seen, and even 
seem to be growing out of the sea,—nothing of varied scenery is pre- 
sented to the eye,—little is beheld but water and woods, which seem to 
conceal every appearance of land. The same sombre and monotonous 
ceis presented in the interior to those few curious individuals 

have endeavoured to penetrate into those recesses of the forest, by 

the numerous openings which nature has made by the streams which suc- 
cessively augment the Corentin, the Berbice, the Demerara, and the 


Such a picture of Guiana is perhaps the least correct that could be 
possibly given. True it is that this extensive territory is largely encircled 
and intersected by rivers, which present the almost unparalleled hydro- 

phic phenomenon of flowing in almost uninterrupted communication 
throughout the Jand. The South American Indian, seated in his buoyant 
boat—the stripped bark of some forest tree—might have entered the broad 
mouth of the Amazon, and wending his solitary way along the southern 
boundary, have navigated the broad tributary stream of the river Negro, 
and ascending its waters along the western outline of this tract of country, 

vered through the natural canal of Cassiquiare and the southern 

ranches of the Orinoco until he reached that river; and here his course 

would be unbroken to the wide waters of the Atlantic, a few degrees 
higher to the north than where he commenced his voyage. 

But, notwithstanding this peculiarity, the interior of Guiana presents 
a very diversified surface, and much and various contrasted configuration. 
Such ignorance of the country as would describe it either as an island or 
a Eg is now no longer tolerable. It was only so in times long 
o «Before the arrival of the European,” says Dr. Dalton, “the lofty 
mountain heights of the interior, the fertile and undulating valleys of the 
hilly region, and the borders of the illimitable forests and savannahs, were 
alone tenanted by the various tribes of Indians who were scattered 
throughout this vast domain. Their fragile canoes were occasionally seen 
gliding along the large rivers and the numerous tributary streams which 
tersect the country; a dense mass of unrivalled foliage, comprising 
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margins of 





of the coasts; while a thicker bush of an infinite variety 
trees extended inland over an uncleared territory, where the prowling beast, 
the dreaded reptile, the wild bird, and a pe a anguaeman gy my A 
a Dotcienend -_ commenced and civilisation the 
ing on the coasts and rivers were cleared and cultivated, the 
savage forests and their occupants retreated before the en ing step 
of civilisation and the of industry, tations were laid out, 
canals and trenches dug, roads formed, and houses raised over the level 
plain of alluvial soil, which, without a hill or elevation of any kind, 
ae for many miles between the sand-hill regions and the tic 
The land on the banks of the rivers and along the sea-coasts. between 
the mouths of the rivers being entirely alluvial, the whole line of coast is 
skirted by mud-flats and sand-banks, soon to form themselves part of the 
great continent of South America. The alluvial soil thus deposited is 
covered with perennial foliage, nourished by the frequent rains and 
balmy atmosphere of the tropics. Hence the first indication-of land is 
characterised by a long irregular outline of thick bush, on approaching 
which, groups of elevated trees, chiefly pork with occasionally an 
isolated silk-cotton, or the tall chimneys of the sugar plantations, with the 
smoke curling upwards, begin rapidly to be recognised, and indicate to 
the experienced trader almost the very spot he has made. On nearin 
the land the range of tations may be easily marked by the line of 
chimneys ; the dense foliage of the coast partly intercepts the view of any 
buildings, the low being covered with mangroves and courida 
er plants ; but behind this wooded barrier numerous 


bushes, ferns, and 
dwelling-houses, extensive villages, and the sugar manufactories, extend 
belt of land which, in an unbroken level, constitutes the cul- 


tivated districts of the colony. 
“Once in sight of the land the scene ages changes in appearance— 
e 


from a,long, low outline of bush to the different objects which cha- 
racterise the attractive scenery of the tropics. The bright green palm- 
trees, with their huge leaves fanned briskly by the sea breeze, and the 
silk-cotton-tree are plainly visible; while a confused, but pi ue 
group of trees and plants of tropical growth, with white and shining 
uses interspersed among them, present to the stranger rather the a 
n than the site of an extensive and busy city. 


pearance of a garde 
This low wooded alluvial tract extends inland to variable distances, 
from ten to forty miles, and is almost level throughout its whole extent. 
It is succeeded by a range of unproductive sand-hills and sand-ri 
which attain an elevation varying from 30 to 120 feet. These sand-hills 
upon rock, and beyond them the land is covered with trees and 


repose upon 
shrubs, constituting what is called ‘“‘ The Bush.” 
The mountains of British Guiana are so far removed from the coasts, 
and are so difficult of access, as to» be. manniy, spancbal SRO 
2 eet an eeee 
ur 


Yet are there many different ranges and groups, for 
ing in elevation from one to 


nitic, more or less wooded, and varyin 
and even five thousand feet. Among is the famous Roraima, or 
“red rock,” a remarkable sandstone group which rises 7500 feet above 
the level of the can, the appar. LENO feah-goorenting. © aay srnearen 
These stupendous walls are as perpendicular as if erected with the plumb- 
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; nevertheless, in some they are overhung with low shrubs, 
Sei abled hake fae rach ant ow frrdmoe whi falling from this 
enormous height, flow in different directions to form the tributaries of 
threé of the largest rivers in South America; namely, the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, and the Essequebo. 

Romantic and poetical as are the sublimities of nature, they are duly 

iated by the Indians. Their traditions and songs bear constant 
alfasion to this magnificent scenery. In their dances they sing of 
‘‘ Roraima, the red-rocked, wrapped in clouds, the ever fertile source of 
streams;” and in consequence of the darkness which frequently prevails 
when thick clouds hover about its summit, it is likewise called the Night 
Mountain; “of Roraima, the red-rocked, I sing, where with daybreak 
the night still prevails.” 

These mountain ranges are inhabited by various tribes of Indians, who 
live chiefly by hunting ; and enclosed between the same rocky regions, 
the rest off the face of the country is marked by a few, but grand features 
—such as wide-spread savannahs, illimitable forests, undulating plains, 
and gigantic rivers. 

There are several kinds of savannahs. Some are merely large tracts 
of swampy land, covered with tall rank grasses, the abode of reptiles and 
aquatic birds : but some of them are also well adapted for grazing. A 
second variety are more inland, of greater extent—extending to about 
14,400 square miles—mountains surrounded, but also marshy, covered 
with grasses and a few stunted trees, traversed by tortuous streams whose 
course may often be traced afar off by an irregular row of trees, and with 
here and there tufts of trees like he: fa isles in the plain. 

Upon these savannahs is the celebrated lake Arnuch, whose waters 
during the season of inundation are said to flow eastward and westward, 
and which, according to Schomburgk, was once the bed of an inland lake, 
which, by one of those catastrophes of which even later times give us 
examples, broke its barrier, forcing for its waters a path to the Atlantic. 
“* May we not,” inquires the same learned and enlightened explorer, 
*‘ connect with the former existence of this inland sea the fable of the 
Lake Parima and the El Dorado ? Thousands of years may have elapsed; 
generations may have been buried and returned to dust; nations who 
once wandered on its banks may be extinct, and even no more in name: 
still the tradition of the Lake Parima and the El Dorado survived these 
changes of time; transmitted from father to son, its fame was carried across 
the Atlantic, and kindled the romantic fire of the chivalrous Raleigh.” 

A third description of savannahs are of varying extent, but are marked 
by an entire absence of hills or irregularities of any kind; hence the term 
Nanos, or plains, which have been applied to them by some. According 
to Humboldt, these savannahs, improperly called by some, prairies, are 
true steppes (llanos and pampas of South Ameatica), They present a rich 
avant verdure during the rainy season, but in the wane of drought 

the assumes the appearance of a desert. The turf becomes reduced 
to powder, the earth gapes in huge cracks. The crocodiles and great 
pr 0 lie in a dormant state in the dried mud, until the return of rains 

the rise of the waters in the great rivers, which flooding the vast ex- 

panse of level surface, awake them from their slumbers. ‘These sterile 
savannahs are the deserts of the American continent. 

“ Far different to the barren savannahs,” Dr. Dalton remarks, “ are 
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the magnificent forests which present to the eye an unfadi "ome sen 
green, varying in tint from the darkest to the lightest Enos ere are to 
be seen majestic trees, larger and statelier than the oak; here entwine in 
voluptuous negligence numerous pliant vines, interlacing and encircling 
the larger trees, and named by the colonists bush-ropes (lianes), Here 
flourish the varieties of the broad-leaved palms, the numerous native 
fruit trees, and a host of others possessing medicinal and other valuable 
properties, whilst minute mosses, innumerable lichens, and a variety of 
ferns and parasitic plants crowd together in social luxuriance ; orchideous 
plants in amazing numbers, perched on the gigantic and forked branches 
of trees, seeking only for a me fen 7 to inhale from the air 
alone (though so densely crow y inhabitants) the pabulum which 
supports their capricious and singular existence.” 

he whole earth is life, the very air is life, and the foot of man can 
scarcely tread upon an inch of ground in this magazine of Nature’s 
wonders without crushing some graceful plant or beauteous flower, so 
densely is it inhabited, so united, peaceful, and thriving are its denizens. 
The very beams of the bright sun are excluded from these secret haunts. 
Its rays glance only on the fanciful and glistening leaves, which form a 
veil or mantle to the treasures they conceal. How true and beautiful 
again is the language of Humboldt; not alone are trees, and shrubs, and 
plants glorying in existence, but the forest, still and silent as the grave, 
is yet a city for the reception of all things living, save man: “ Yet 
amid this apparent silence, should one listen attentively, he hears a stifled 
sound, a continued murmur, a hum of insects that fill the lower strata of 
the air. Nothing is more adapted to excite in man a sentiment of the 
extent and power of organic life. 

“‘ Myriads of insects crawl on the ground, and flutter round the plants 
scorched by the sun’s heat. A confused noise issues from every bush, 
from the decayed trunks of trees, the fissures of the rocks, and from the 
— which is undermined by lizards, millepedes, and blind worms. 

t is a voice proclaiming to us that all nature breathes, that, under a 
thousand different forms, life is diffused in the cracked and dusty soil as 
in the bosom of its waters, and in the air that circulates around us.” 

Timber trees in every variety, fruit trees in astonishing profusion, 
medicinal plants of singular efficacy, shrubs and flower plants in inex- 
haustible numbers, are found within these fruitful forests, in whose 
branches nestle a world of birds. The shrill scream of the parrot at 
morning and evening rends the air, while plaintive and slow strains may 
be heard at times from the maam and the powie. The rich plumage of 
the numerous bird tribes, and their peculiar and varied notes, form a 
marked contrast to the mute but grand assemblage of living plants. The 
magnitude and grandeur of these vast forests are almost incredible, save 
to eye-witnesses. The Indian, the melancholy lord of the soil, alone 
appreciates their gorgeous beauty and soothing solitudes. 

Next to the boundless forests come the magnificent rivers of Guiana ; 
with their noble expanse of waters, their beautiful wooded islands, their 
picturesque cataracts, their lonely but romantic scenery, and their se- 
cluded creeks, the resort of savage barbarism. 

But it is not in the neigh ood of the coasts, nor near the banks of 
the rivers, although even there the luxuriance of the foliage and breadth 
of water are very striking, that the most remarkable scenes and objects 
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which are met with in the interior of British Guiana present themselves 

to notice. The traveller must. by the maritime portion, and leave 

surmount the numerous rapids and cataracts; he must quit 

eit ek ae earners and ascend the granite 
of 


but 

mountains 

and beauty of the scenery; and to trace with awe, wonder, and admira- 
tion, the picturesque objects which stud the wooded plains and wander- 


ing to Sir Robert Schomburgk, the greatest geological wonder 
of Guiana is the Ataraipu, or Devil’s Rock. This singular rock is 
wooded for about 350 feet, above which rises a mass of granite devoid 
of all vegetation, in a pyramidal form, for about 550 feet more. At 
another spot, a remarkable basaltic column, fashioned by Nature, and 
called by the Indians Pure-Piapa, or the Felled Tree, occupies the sum- 
mit of a small hillock, about 50 feet high. A portion of another group 
of columnar basalt, which also terminates on the summit in one abrupt 
illar, about 50 feet in height, has been assimilated by the Indians to 
Maroca—a large rattle made of the fruit of the calabash-tree, filled 
with pebbles, feathers, and snake-teeth, and which is the indispensable 
instrument of the Piatrary, Piai-man, or Indian sorcerer, during his con- 
jurations. Another group of columnar trap-rocks has been called the 
guava-tree stump. The Indians have a very primitive tradition of a 
good spirit turning everything to stone which he touched ; hence every 
rock which is of more than ordinary size, or fantastically shaped by 
nature, is compared to some bird, animal, or tree, ified by the 
powerful Makunaima. “ae “ 
_ Granite rocks, well known for the fantastic shapes which they assume 
in various countries, and for their peculiar decomposition into globular 
masses and ing stones, present the same peculiarities here as else- 
where, and to a rather remarkable extent. Piles of granite are met with 
on the Essequebo rising to a height of 140 to 160 feet. One pile con- 
sists of three huge blocks, resting one above the other. Another of a 
pyramidal attains nearly to the height of 200 feet. These 
“giants of the hill,” as Mr. Waterton has termed them in his “‘ Wander- 
ings,” are both of them inaccessible. 

It is in this neighbourhood that the rude and fanciful hieroglyphics, 
called “ picture-writing” by the Indians, are met with. The figures repre- 
sented are of the most varied and si description—rude outlines of 
birds, animals, men and women, and even large vessels with masts. 
Characters have also been met with which have been supposed to bear a 
remote resemblance to the Hebrew. 

Sir R. Schomburgk remarks, in his “ Illustrated Views of British 
Guiana,” in reference to those rude sculptures : 

“A oe yet solved, hangs over these sculptured rocks ; what- 
ever may be their ongin, the subject is one of high interest, and demands 
the full investigation of the antiquarian and historian. I have myself 
traced these inseriptions through seven hundred miles of longitude, and 
five hundred of latitude, or scattered here and there over an extent of 


three hundred and fifty thousand square miles. I have copied many of 
them, and although do not denote an advanced state of civilieat-on, 
in my opinion they have a higher origin and signification than that gene- 
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rally ascribed to them ; namely, the idle tracings of hunting nations. It 
is remarkable that the situation of those which I have seen was generally 
near cataracts and rapids. The Indian races of the present day can give 
no account of their origin; some ascribe them to the good spiri ced 
hese im et 9 ee ong ine, a 
tribu of the Upper me, in answer to tion, 
Who hed made the figures i me cnhenicatendinis 
of greenstone in that river? ‘that women had made them long time ago!’ ” 
It might be remarked upon this that cataracts are just the places where 
hard rocks, such. as granite and greenstone, are met with, adapted for 
lasting sculptures ; the natural beauties of the spot, to which the Indian 





is never insensible, and the nei urhood of water, would have con- 
stituted further temptations to lingering hunter to practise there his 
rude and elementary art. 


The Indians of Guiana are of a reddish-brown colour, and somewhat 
glossy, not unlike new and clean copper. They are as grave and austere 
as Arabs, exhibiting much dignity in their walk and bearing, and an im- 
perturbable calmness and self-possession. Strange that such noble attri- 
butes should most distinguish man in his savage state! They are divided 
into tribes, having different names, habits, language, and even moral and 
physical qualities, although apparently descending from the same parent 
stock, which is Mongolian in its character. After an intercourse of three 
hundred years with the white man, the modes and habits of the native 
have undergone little or no change. With the exception of the efforts 
made by a few zealous missionaries, no attempt has been made to civilise 
and improve him; while the intrusion of Europeans into the territories 
which once belonged to his forefathers rapidly threatens to extinguish 
the last remnants of his race. 

The tribe called Macusi has the credit, if any, of ee. the famous 
wourali or urari poison, the various ingredients of whieh he obtains from 
the depths of the forests. The principal, according to Dr. Dalton, is the 
wourali vine, which grows wild. Having procured a sufficient _—— 
of this, he next seeks a bitter root, and one or two bulbous plants, whi 
contain a green and glutinous juice. These being all tied together, he 
searches for two species of venomous ants: one large and black, the 
‘“ muneery,” about an inch long, and found in nests near to aromatic 
shrubs ; the other a small red one, found under the leaves of several kinds 
of shrubs. Providing himself now with some strong Indian pepper, and 
the pounded fangs of the “cabarri” and conna-couchi snakes, manu- 
facturer of poison proceeds to his ee “ manner — reminds 
us of the proceedings of witches, as i poets and romancers : 

“ He scrapes the wourali vine and bitter root into thin shavings, and 
puts them into a kind of colander, made of leaves ; this he holds over an 
earthen pt atgenes on the shavings; the liquor which comes 
through has the appearance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has 
been procured, the shavings are thrown aside. He then bruises the 
bulbous stalks, and squeezes a proportionate quantity of their juice through 
his hands into the pot. Lastly, the snakes’ fangs, ants, and pepper are 
bruised, and thrown into it. is placed then on a slow fire, and as it 
boils, more of the juice of the wourali is added, according as it may be. 
found necessary, and the scum is taken off with a leaf; it remains on the 
fire till reduced toa thick syrup, of a deep brown colour. As soon as it 
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has arrived at this state, a few arrows are poisoned with it to try its 
strength.” 

The manner in which the strength of the poison is tested is said to be 
by wounding trees, and if the leaves fall off or die within three days, 
they consider the poison sufficiently virulent, but not otherwise ! 

‘When a man is to be killed, his enemy follows his path for days, and 
even weeks, till a favourable opportunity presents itself of shooting him 
in the back. He then drags the corpse aside and buries it in a shallow 
grave. The third night he goes to the grave, and presses a pointed 
stick through the corpse. If on withdrawing the stick he finds blood on 
the end of it, he tastes the blood, in order to ward off any evil effects 
that might follow from the murder. Hence also, if the wounded man is 
able to reach his home, he charges his relations to bury him in some 
oer where his body cannot be found, and leaves it to them to avenge 

is death. 

Humboldt relates, in his “‘ Views of Nature” (p. 20 of Bohn’s Edition), 
that while in the steppe tigers and crocodiles contend with horses and 
cattle, so on the forest borders, and in the wilds of Guiana, the hand of 
man is ever raised against his fellow-man. With -revolting eagerness 
some tribes drink the flowing blood of their foes, whilst others seem- 
ingly unarmed, yet prepared for murder, deal certain death with a 
powsoned thumb-nail. This, we are informed in the notes to the same 
work, is done by the Otomacs, who poison their thumb-nails with curare, 
as it was called by Raleigh. The mere impress of the nail proves fatal, 
should the poison become mixed with the blood. Humboldt judged the 
creeping plant, described above by Dr. Dalton and Waterton, as a vine, 
to be from its physiognomy allied to strychnos. Sir R. Schomburgk has 
since found the plant in flower, and described it under the name of 
strychnos-toxifera, It however contains, according to Boussingault, no 
trace of strychnine. If this is the case, it contains a vegetable poison 
of a different nature, as yet undescribed. The experiments of Virchow 
and Miinter show that the curare, urari or wourali poison, does not 
destroy by absorption from without but when it is absorbed by the 
animal substance after the separation of continuity of the latter, which 
explains how an Indian can taste his victim’s blood with impunity. It 
does not belong to tetanic poisons, but produces paralysis, that is to say, 
a cessation of voluntary muscular movement, while the function of the 
involuntary muscles (as the heart and intestines) continues unimpaired. 
It would appear that a plant endowed with such virtues might be applied 
to valuable purposes both in surgery and medicine. 

If a woman or a child is to be murdered, their death is ensured in a 
still more barbarous manner. The miserable creature is thrown down on 
the ground, the mouth is forced open, and the fangs of a venomous 
serpent are driven through the tongue. Before the poor wretch can 
reach home, the tongue becomes so inflamed and swollen that she is 
unable to tell who did the deed, and death soon relieves her of her 
sufferings. 

Parturition is attended with few inconveniences to the female Indian ; 
as soon as the child is born, it is not an uncommon thing to see the 
mother proceed to a neighbouring stream, where she performs the neces- 
sary ablutions for herself and infant. There is little in the way of dress 
to give her much trouble; nor does the occurrence occasion any inter- 
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ruption to her usual duties. The husband, however, is not let off so 
easily ; the etiquette of savage life requires that he should take to his 
hammock for several days, where, with solemn countenance, and an 
appearance of suffering, he receives the visits of his acquaintances, who 
either condole or rejoice with him, as the case may be. 

The History of Guiana comprises the first discovery by the Spanish 
navigators at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
century, followed by the numerous adventurous and romantic expedi- 
tions made in search of the El Dorado of the West—a rich city abound- 
ing in gold, silver, and precious stones, situated on the boders of the Lake 
Parima, and of whose fabulous wealth the Spaniards had obtained re- 
ports as early as in A.D. 1500—a we which in after times kindled the 
romantic spirit of the chivalric Raleigh. 

The settlements of the Dutch succeeded in 1580 to these dreams of 
wondrous wealth—the age of chivalry and romance in British Guiana, as 
Dr. Dalton calls it; methodical and unimaginative, the Dutchman left 
to more credulous and speculative individuals the task of exploring the 
interior of a country enveloped in mystery and marvels, The adven- 
turers from Spain, Portugal, England, and Aeat left little behind them 
but the history of their misfortunes and disappointment—and a curious 
one it is. The Dutch, who settled down in contentment upon the un- 
drained banks of rivers and sea-coasts, constructed canals, upon whose 
placid waters they trafficked in their barges, and which have been totally 
neglected by their successors; they introduced the cotton-plant, the 
coffee-plant, and the sugar-cane; they laid out beautiful gardens, where 
groves of orange and lime-trees mingled their shade and perfume with 
plantains and other indigenous tropical fruit trees. They also introduced 
slaves: the shores of Guiana were perhaps the first territories to which 
the miserable steps of the captured Africans were directed by their 
Dutch masters. 

The epoch of Dutch colonisation of Guiana is diversified by several 
invasions by the English and French, till Demerara and Essequebo were 
finally surrendered to the former in 1803, an occupation which was fol- 
To | subsequently by the introduction of European women. The popu- 
lation had till that time been kept up by mulattoes, tercerones, quadroons, 
quarterones, and quinterones, or mustees, as they were called, according to 
the amount of white and black admixture of blood, all difference vanish- 
ing in the last. 

The history of English tenure presents the usual colonial varieties of a 
long succession of governors of various tempers and abilities ; of disputes 
between the new governors and the old-established order of things in the 
shape of a Dutch fiscaal; of disputes about the administration of justice 
and the monopoly of offices ; of insurrections fanned by missionary inter- 
ference and the negro apprentice act; of the emancipation of slaves, the 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates, and the encouragement of free 
immigration of Portuguese and Coolies. This portion of the work does 
great credit to Dr. Dalton’s industry and ability, as do also those which 
embrace the statistics of the country, its government, public institutions, 
population, actual condition, and future prospects. 

British Guiana has acquired an unenviable notoriety both in Europe 
and the West Indies for the insalubrity of its climate, and for the mor- 
tality which has occurred among Europeans and others who have visited 
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its malarious:shores. Dr. Dalton does not deny to it some pre-eminence 
in these respects; but he argues at length, that the temperature is very 
equable, and even advantageous for a certain class of complaints, and 
the amount of fatality is induced by the recklessness of the 
colonists. In fact, if the natural law is carefull observed, a person may 
live as long in Guiana, with very little more Jdeinia, than elsewhere. 

In a country constituted as Guiana is, animal life naturally abounds. 
Noxious insects intrude into dwelling-houses, the rivers teem with fish, 
birds and reptiles people the savannahs, wild beasts roam undisturbed in 
the forest—receding, however, before the advancing step of civilisation. 
The monkeys are lords of the forests—the snake alone disputing with 
them the dominion of the wooded world. They live on high branches of 
lofty trees, where they consider themselves to be tolerably safe, except 
from the hunter’s gun or Indian’s arrow, and the ever-dreaded wiles and 
stratagems of their greatest enemy, the snake. There are howling 
monkeys, weeping monkeys, and preaching monkeys, spider monkeys, 
fox-tailed monkeys, squirrel monkeys, and monkeys with all kinds of faces 
and beards. The forest in some respects resembles a large community 
of men. There are vampire bats that suck the blood of persons asleep. 
There are wild dogs that live on crabs (Procyon Cancrivorus), in reality 
a small description of bear. There are dessin which bid defiance to all 
enemies, driving back dogs and men by their mtolerably foetid odour. 

Domestic cats and dogs removed to Guiana do not thrive; they have 
fits and die; but wild dogs and cats abound, and commit great depre- 
dations, Tiger-cats may be seen climbing the trees in the suburbs of 
the cities, and the favourite food of the jaguar are the pigs and cows of 
the colonist. The most impudent thieves are the opossums. They 
require sometimes to be beaten and kicked out of the houses, and con- 
sidering that they are very offensive, as well as predatory, their presence 
must be anything but desirable. The sportsman’s great resources are 
the labba or paca, the water-hog, and the acourys—the American hare. 
There are also deer, wild boar, tapirs, sloths, armadillos, ant-eaters, and 
a a of other strange creatures. Nature in such regions appears 
positively to luxuriate in the most fanciful and curious creations. That 
great unwieldy-looking animal, the sea-cow, is met with at the outlet of 
the larger streams. 

The variety and number of birds found in Guiana, the richness and 
beauty of their plumage, the surprising, and in many cases melodious, 
tones of their voices, and the curious singular habits of most of them, 
offer a large field of inquiry. Large collections are made annually by 
naturalists, bird-stuffers, and travellers, and the specimens are distributed 
among museums in Europe and America. Possibly there are few per- 
sons who have not at times felt the wish to have their curiosity satisfied 
regarding the habits of those humming-birds, parrots, macaws, shrikes, 
tanagers, manakins, troupiales, jacamars, and other birds of brilliant 
plumage, which attract the eye in almost every collection. Guiana has 
also its useful birds—its turkeys, pheasants, partridges, pigeons, plovers, 
ro i ducks, &e. Dr. Dalton tells us, however, that the European gets 
- € sport in the forests, a game birds abound there. The crash 


dried branches warn the bird, he flies away, and the density of the 


forest prevents his getting a shot. The stealthy Indian alone can get 
a shot one branch or on the ground. om ; i io 
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Needless to say that tortoises, crocodiles, snakes, and other reptiles 
abound in a country so favourable to the development of animal life. 
There are many kinds of turtle and tortoises, from the edible to the 
ferocious, and which themselves prey on other reptiles. Alligators are 
even to be seen in the canals and trenches about Georgetown. The 
largest species is the black alligator of the Essequebo, the same that 
Waterton encountered in so courageous and entertaining a manner, 
Among snakes, there are the boas, the largest of which, the boa-constrictor, 
is called the bushmaster. They have sometimes terrible conflicts with 
the alligators. There are great numbers of venomous snakes, and others 
that are not so, and’ which latter are chiefly arboreal or water snakes. 
Frogs are among the most noisy denizens of the colony. The number of 
fishes in the waters of the coasts and the rivers and canals is described 
as being truly astonishing. How favourable the climate is for ichthy- 
ological growth and development may be judged of from the fact that 
one fresh-water fish—the sudis gigas—attains a length of from eight to 
fourteen feet, and weighs from 200 to 300 lbs., and is excellent food. 
A species of silunis, called lau-lau, is also often captured ten or twelve 
feet long, and weighing 200 lbs. Common eels are three or four feet 
in length. 

The insect nuisances of the tropics are in force in Guiana. Every 
house has its centipedes; but fleas and mosquitoes are the great bane to 
comfort. Guiana is also much infested by the chigoe, or jigger, which 
burrows in the flesh, especially of the toe-nail. Dr, Dalton says he has 
seen them on the hands, body, face, and feet; and has known people 
unable to walk on account of the accumulation of them in the soles of 
tht feet. They sometimes cause mortification, A Capuchin friar is re- 
lated to have been anxious to carry home some specimens of these 
irritating insects to his friends, so he took away with him a complete 
colony, which he foolishly permitted to inhabit one of his feet ; but, un- 
fortunately for himself and for science, the foot entrusted with the 
precious cargo mortified, was obliged to be amputated, and, with all its 
inhabitants and his blighted hopes, committed to the waves. Scarcely 
does the sun go down than thousands of beetles crowd into the drawing- 
rooms of the dwelling-houses. Others of the insect tribe get into all 
descriptions of food. The common black beetle here, as in China, nibbles 
the toes of persons. In rainy weather large crickets alight on the head 
or hands, irritating the skin with their rough legs. Ants not only 
abound, but are also venomous. The sand-fly pesters human beings, as 
well as the mosquito, and is so small as to defy detection. Common 
flies also, by their numbers, add to the insect nuisances, 

In a land of unsurpassed vigour in the production of both animal and 
vegetable life, where the air, the ground, and the waters alike teem with 
living things, it is naturally to be expected that magnificent and curious 
flowers should also abound, ornamenting the plains, decorating the woods, 
and enlivening the dark expanse of waters. On the om mountains and 
in the quiet valleys, in the fertile plains and grassy marshes, an immense 
garden, stored with infinite variety, is presented to the observer. Raised 
and cultivated alone by Nature, thousands of plants, the most rich and 
rare, spring up, blossom, and die. Many of them, however, have been 
reclaimed by enterprising naturalists, and have been transplanted to 
delight the senses of a sels community. ‘The time may yet come when 
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the foot of civilisation shall tread a path to these gorgeous regions, and 
the hand of man shall pluck these lovely plants from the obscurity in which 
they are now buried. 

rom these outlines some estimate may be formed of the natural 
wonders of Guiana. The little that has been seen has struck all beholders 
with astonishment and admiration. There may be monotony and same- 
ness in the wonderful extent of its perpetual forests, where the jaguar, 
the deer, and troops of monkeys dwell ; but to the lover of nature and of 
science there is rich reward. There may be difficulty and danger to en- 
counter in its far-stretching savannahs and granite mountains, but to an 
enterprising spirit there are bothinterest and honour to be derived by gather- 
ing and recording his triumph over the cayman and the serpent. Patience 
and endurance may be required to trace its numerous streams, and their 
verdant banks hung with garlands of flowers to the water’s edge, but to 
the poet and the naturalist they are inspiring themes. Industry and per- 
severance are, no doubt, required by the man who desires to avail himself 
of the singularly fertile tract of alluvial land which has passed through 
so varied a course of agriculture and cultivation, but ample treasures await 
the individual who possesses such qualities. 








ON SOME OF THE INCONVENIENCES OF PAYING ONE’S DEBTS. 
This is a serious business. , 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


Ir is much to be regretted that virtue should have its penalties as well 
as its pleasures. I have myself been a martyr to one of its lowest forms ; 
a martyr without any of the honours of martyrdom. Paul Pry’s ex- 
clamation that “he would never do a good-natured thing again as long 
as he lived,” was an expressive phrase of unrequited kindness; but mine 
were not even acts of good-nature. 

As long as I moved ambiguously upon the surface of society I was 
comparatively happy. It was only when I had taken a good house and 
adopted the habit of regularly paying my debts that I began to be 
miserable. 

In no other way could I have been reputed wealthy. No one knew 
my income. Secretiveness was one of my largest phrenological deve- 
lopments, and my affairs had always been studiously kept to myself. It 
was solely, therefore, because I was in the habit of paying my debts that 
I brought upon myself all the penalties of reputed wealth. 

The “world” argued that any one might take a good house; but 
that to live in it, and continue to pay one’s debts, was proof that there 
must be what is called a handsome property. 

Of this one of the first painful consequences was an universal desire 
to make my acquaintauce. I became suddenly appreciated : 


Others could see, although myself could not, 
I was indeed “a marvellous proper man.” 
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But all this was incompatible with my habits. I preferred making my 
own selection : and dire was the offence. Mothers had sought me for 
their daughters’ sakes. In vain I honourably refused attentions for 
which I could not make the expected return. In vain I assured them 
that I was really not a marrying man. Every one whose overture was 
rejected became an enemy. ‘That so wealthy a man should remain 
unmarried—it was ashame! Depend upon it there must be something 
wrong.” Fortunately there was no tangible spot upon my character; 
but the usual machinery of “we would an if we could,” oad “such am- 
biguous givings out” were put into requisition; and although nothing 
was said, it was taken for granted that a great deal might have been 
said, “ or Mr. Blank would not have looked so serious, or have avoided 
the subject so pointedly as he had done.” I had formed an innumerable 
speaking acquaintance at clubs, and libraries, and public places; and 
one of the great pleasures of my morning walk was to have a talk with 
them all; but now I was either coldly bowed to, or passed without 
notice. I was also designated as a shabby fellow, who ~ the means 
but not the inclination to be hospitable; and this was assumed merely 
because I had adopted the practice of paying my debts. 

The next evil consequence was, that I became the prey of every 
designing philanthropist. If I attended a religious or charitable gather- 
ing, to amuse myself by listening to some celebrated speaker, I was sure 
to be waited upon the next morning by one of the gentlemen who had 
done “ the heavy business” of the previous day—usually a clerical young 
man in black, with a long neck carefully done up in hot-pressed te 
who, referring to “ our very interesting meeting,” had called for ‘ the 
favour of a donation or subscription.” Every Mrs. Jellaby wlio had 
concocted a pet scheme of piety or charity, after inflicting upon me the 
reading of a long prospectus and correspondence, “ had no doubt she 
should have my countenance and support.’’ The common-places to 
which I was doomed to listen, while they were read to me with all the 
aggravations of exaggerated emphasis, would of themselves have been a 
grievous affliction. “ Jt is our duty to do all in our power to promote 
the welfare of others ;”—and then the reader would fix a pair of fiery 
grey eyes upon me, and wait for my assent to this obvious truism. But 
the attempt was not only upon my patience, but ghee h Excellent 
in themselves, but endless in their number—Baths, Washhouses, Ragged 
Schools, Mendicity Societies, Hospitals, Female Refuges, Reformatory 
Establishments, Sailors’ Homes, Protestant Alliances, Irish Missions, 
Home Missions, the Conversion of the Jews, and a long et catera—all 
had their claims upon one who was accounted wealthy, merely because 
he was in the habit of paying his debts. 

The only thing to which I contributed with unmixed satisfaction was 
the poor-box of a police-office ; for in that case I saw nothing of the re- 
cipients, and had not been asked to give. 

What I had done, or what it was hoped I would do, led on to another 
infliction. My committee and board meetings were so numerous that I 
was induced to take into my service, as amanuensis, an ingenuous and 
sharp-witted juvenile delinquent, whose principal employment was to keep 
a record of my engagements and appointments. How that ended it 
would be premature to say. 

Feb.—vo.. Cull. NO. CCCCX. Q 
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My servants complained that their time was wholly occupied in admit- 
ting applicants for my name—which they assured me would be of special 
service—as a subscriber to Encyclopzdias, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Illus- 
trated , Tables chronological, historical, biographical, or genealo- 
= Cathe Antiquities, Lodge’s Portraits, Casts from Shakspeare’s 

onument or the Elgin Marbles, aud every form, in short, in which the 
ingenious make war upon the wealthy. ‘The agents of every wine-mer- 
chant upon the Continent waited upon me for orders. Whenever any 
real property, or.an eligible investment was offered for sale, I was spe- 
cially invited to be present ; and estates were strongly recommended to 
me which would have been cheaply purchased at fifty thousand pounds. 
I felt that I was occupying a false position ; but it was no fault of mine. 
I had never pretended to be wealthy. I had merely been in the habit of 
paying my debts. 

The whole world seemed to have conspired against my peace. The exhibi- 
tors of circuses, plays, panoramas, dwarfs, wonders, objects of art, and assaults 
of arms, all came for my patronage and my money. If a musical profes- 
sor had made his expenditure harmonise so badly with his means as to 
have incurred the threats of his creditors, he hoped I would lend him 
fifty pounds. If an actor had become ‘the unhappy victim of unfore- 
seen circumstances,” he threw himself upon what he was pleased to term 
“‘my well-known kindness and generosity.” If a shopkeeper had eaten 
up his capital in the shape of hot suppers and champagne, he trusted that 
I would not refuse to assist him with a small sum to meet his Christmas 
engagements, which I might depend upon his repaying in three months : 
and in less than one he was in the Gazette. If some fellow, through ill- 
usage or neglect, had lost his horse or cow, he seemed to think it nothing 
more than reasonable that I should give him the means of replacing it. 
If « bankrupt porter-dealer had obtained the situation of tax-collector, | 
was asked to be his security for five hundred pounds; and in six months 
he had absconded. Useless wives who (muddling away their husbands’ 


gains) 


Spent littlh—vet had nothing left 


—daughters, as they assured me, of parents who had been in affluent cir- 

cumstances ;—the idle, the helpless, and the profligate, all found their 

~~ to the wretched being whose purse was believed to be the poor mau’s 

es ifornia, merely because he had been in the habit of paying his 
ebts. 


Shut, shut the door, good John! 


was unavailing. It did not succeed even when Pope himself was the 
appellant. 

Life became intolerable ; and I could see no remedy for its evils but 
to break up my establishment, and fly for refuge to the Continent. 

Furniture, wine, horses, pictures, articles of ‘bigotry and virtue,” were 
all brought to the hammer, with an effect that was instantaneous. The opi- 
nion of the “ world’? was changed as by the pantomimic wand of a magi- 
cian. It now held that I could never have had “ much of an income,” 
and must have been living upon my principal ; but it admitted that, at 
any rate, I had been in the habit of paying my debts. 

Of this, the last and most grievous consequence was a long and un- 
wished-for exile. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


NEWSPAPER LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wuutst the House of Commons struggled for its trumpery privi- 
lege through the greater part of the century, the law courts held over 
the press their law of libel, with pillories, fines, imprisonments, and other 
punishments in case of an infringement of it. The distracted publishers 
were then compelled to allude to the king only as “ a certain illustrious 
personage,” or “a great person of state ;” and, on the 26th June, 1790, 
the printer of the Dublin Morning Post stood in the pillory on College- 
green for copying a paragraph from the London papers which stated that 
‘“* The was formerly a very domestic woman, but now gives up too 
much of her time to politics.” Nay, even the lists of bankrupts are 
simply headed “ B pts,” lest the full expression of the term might 
give offence. 

It is curious to observe the love of scandal struggling with the fear of 
prosecution. Here is an extract from the Political Register of May, 
1758, reflecting on the Duke of Grafton’s connexion with Nancy Parsons, 
which will convey an idea of the appearance of the newspapers while 
under these restrictions : 

















“Towards the close of the last session, the F t L dl of the 
T y was missing. In a day or two, it came out that his G——e was 
gone down to the sea-coast with Miss N y P s, to attend her on 


board a vessel for France. About the end of March an express arrived 
at Dover, ordering one of the packets to be got ready for the confidential 
S of the T He came in the evening, and embarked for 
Calais. Various were the speculations of the people of Dover on the 
purport of this embassy at such a busy time. Lo! the 8 y returned 
with his errand, Miss N y P sinhishand. On Wednesday, the 
14th of April, his G——~e attended Mrs. H n, commonly called Miss 
N y P——+s, to Ranelagh, and the Saturday following he introduced 
her to the Opera, and sat behind her in waiting. . . . . It is only the 
prerogative of a F t M r to appear with his mistress in public, 
and to show her more respect than he ever showed his wife.” 

In the November number of the same publication is a dialogue be- 
tween the duke and an imaginary admirer, which exhibits the same 
features : 

* @. Who made you P eM r? 

“ 4. Some little assurance, and a great deal of b——gh interest,” 
And s0 on. 

Having shown why the newspapers of the last century ought not in 
fairness to be compared with those of the present, we will point out ix 
what respects they were deficient. In the first place, in point of size, 
they were not more thaa an eighth of that of the double 7imes in the 
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early part of the century ; and even in 1777, Lloyd’s Evening Post was no 
larger, but most of the other papers of that period had grown to about 
a quarter of the usual size of the present daily papers. The paper was 
of a coarser texture, and the type larger; but it is of the contents we 
now propose giving a specimen or two. In the news department we 
might frequently find paragraphs worded similarly to the following, or 
of as much import : 

“Last Tuesday night, as two old foolisn watchmen, in Sugarloaf: 
court, Leadenhall-street, were sporting with each other, one unluckily 
struck the other a blow in the eye with his staff, which occasioned it to 
bleed in a shocking manner! No fools like the old fools.”— Westmin- 
ster Journal, April 22, 1775. 

“We hear there is likely to be the greatest opposition ever known in 
the memory of man for the choice of churchwardens for the parish of 
St. Peter in Cornhill.” —Jdid. 

The tone in which discussions were sometimes carried on between 
papers in rival interests, may be fairly illustrated by an extract from the 
controversy on the Bank Contract for circulating the South-Sea Com- 
pany’s bonds. We must premise that Caleb D’Anvers, of the Crafts- 
man, was opposed to the contract, and that Francis Walsingham, of the 
Daily Gazetteer, and “ Mr. Osborn” (an assumed name), who formerly 
wrote the London Journal, but had incorporated his paper with the 
Gazetteer, were its advocates. We must also add that the editorial 
style was generally the singular number, and that rival editors addressed 
each other personally and by name, which would now be considered a 
breach of etiquette. The Craftsman, then, of August the 23rd, 1735, 
heads its article thus : 

* Remarks upon Mother Osborn’s account of the Bank Contract.”* 

And commences in this strain : 

‘*‘ About two years ago this feminine dotard, through the promptings 
of her ignorance, with the assistance of her venality, was led into an 
avowal of doctrines that were perfectly infamous.” 

And on the 6th of September the same paper—not a scurrilous publi- 
cation, but the organ of a respectable party—alludes to the editor of the 
Gazetteer as “that low tool, Walsingham”—“a contemptible fellow, who is 
retained on purpose to assert falsehoods, and will either disavow or per- 
sist in them just as you”—(Sir Robert Walpole)—“ are pleased to direct 
and pay him for it.” On September the 10th, the editors of the Datly 
Crazetteer reply on the part of Walpole, denouncing “ the authors of the 
Craftsman” as “ grovelling, abandoned, and despicable implements of 
slander ;” and in the same paper of the 30th of August, Osborn had re- 
replied to the Craftsman’s attacks upon him in the following elegant and 
dignified manner : 

*‘ Whereas a certain tall, impudent A y (eminently distinguished 
by his villanies in all parts of life), who suborned evidences to hang: his 
benefactor that gave him bread when he was not able to purchase it, and 
was told in open court by Lord Chief Justice Raymond, in my hearing, 








* Fast by, like Niobe, her children gone, 
Sits Mother Osborn, stupified to stone. 
Pope's “ Dunciad,” added to Canto IL, after 1738. 
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that he and his confederates would have been hanged in any other country, 
is again admitted to be one of the writers of the Craftsman, and has last 
week thrown together a parcel of Billingsgate words about Mr. Osborn.” 

This intemperate language was not confined to the two journals in 
question, for Fog’s Journal of July the 19th, in the same year, in a 
parody on an address of Walsingham’s, makes him to say, ‘‘ We never had 
any regard to truth,” that he “was hired,” “trimmed in laced livery,” 
and soon. And all this storm was about a simple question of the privi- 
leges of the Bank! But it will serve to show how high party feeling ran 
at the time, and how it washed before it all considerations of propriety, 
delicacy, or gentlemanly feeling. Well might Pulteney write (1731), 
“There has been more Billingsgate stuff uttered from the press within 
these two months than ever was known before.” But even then it had 
not arrived at its height. 

We question whether any papers of the present day would venture, or 
condescend to allow themselves such latitude as the journalists of the 
eighteenth century sometimes allowed themselves in speaking of the 
ministers of the day. We select a few choice specimens : 

** A correspondent observes that the trading part of this nation have 
great reason to be alarmed at the dismal prospect of the approaching 
ruin of this once flourishing nation. We who once gave laws to all other 
kingdoms and powers are now become the scorn of all the world, and it 
must be so while such men—such wretches as Jemmy Twitcher,* a 
despicable but arbitrary junto, preside over us! A change of men and a 
change of measures—oh, how devoutly to be wished for by every lover of 
religion, trade, and liberty !’—Old British Spy, May 22nd, 1779. 

“A constant reader asks if that kingdom must not become very de- 
spicable where land admirals are employed to conduct the navy? where 
trade and commerce are neglected’ where religion and virtue are de- 
spised? where a prince, obstinate and self-conceited, spends his hours in 
looking into watches, making of buttons, and playing with ivory toys ; 
whilst the sound of the trumpet and the alarm of war strikes every think- 
ing man with astonishment and dismay, none knowing where, when 
destruction and infatuation begin, they will end.”—Jd:d. 

“A lover of morality recommends it to all sorts of people to be righte- 
ously, soberly, and godly during the approaching holidays, commonly 
called Whitsuntide. As our adorable Creator causes his rain to descend 
and his sun to shine upon us, filling our hearts with food and gladness, 
let not the blasphemous oath, the obscene jest, nor drunkenness and for- 
nication, which ought not to be known among Christians, be heard or 
seen amongst us. So shall righteousness exalt our nation, which now 
groans under the decay of trade, the load of taxes, the prospect of a 
bloody, tedious, and expensive war, with our Protestant brethren in 
America and our Popish enemies in France and Spain.” — bid. 

“A correspondent asks, if parliament should passa vote for distributing 
the widows’ and orphans’ money entrusted to the Lord Chancellor, 
towards the support of Britons, to embrue their hands and swords in 
American blood, good God ! what will become of our stocks and funds ? 
Do not men of genius and calculation already fear that our Three per 








* The Earl of Sandwich, Secretary of State. 
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Cents. will be worth no more than fifty pounds for an hundred? Forbid 
it, good Lord ! that ever England should be so reduced that the widows’ 
and ans’ money, like their tears, should be expended and applied to 
serve vile purposes of such men as Jemmy Twitcher, Sir Hugh Pale- 
faee, drunken Rigdum, &c., &c. On the contrary, God grant we may 
see such golden days as when Cumberland, Richmond, Rockingham, and 
Keppel may have the guide and lead of our Treasury, our army, and 
navy !”— Old British Spy, Feb. 20, 1779. 

‘A correspondent observes that, since the days of the great Sir Walter 
Rawley, perhaps no man has received so much deserved applause as the 
magnanimous Admiral Keppel: an ornament to society, a real friend to 
his king and country. May those venal ministers,* who have long made 
the hungry curse their birth, be driven from before the throne, and may 
England once more see a virtuous ministry restored, that our king may 
reign the happy ruler of a free, loyal, and trading nation.” —Jbid. 

Enough of this ribaldry! We have quoted sufficient to show that 
argument was a weapon unknown to our newspaper controversists—mere 
vituperation: the foul vapour from their venomed mouths was all they 
had to make an attack with. 

Now for a specimen of a political article, no¢ communicated, at a time 
when “leading articles” were unknown. It is perfectly terrific in its dis- 
play of italics and capitals : 

“ The French, it seems, despairing of carrying their Point by Znsinua- 
tions, have recurred to their old Method of Threatening, and, by their 
proper Herald, the Amsterdam Gazette, menace us with Fishing Barks, 
flat-bottom’d Boats, Troops on the Coast, or, in their own Phrase, no- 
thing less than a Descent upon England. In this Situation, the first 
Thing to be done is to enquire into the State of our Miviria, more 
especially in the Maritime Counties, and, if there be any in which the 
Muir is not raised pursuant to the Laws for that Purpose, to enquire 
strictly into the Cause ; in which we presume that we point at nothing 
but what is just, and that Statutes are made to be obeyed, as the Hxewse 
and Customs are levied in one County as well as in another.’”’—Londeon 
Evening Post, February 6th, 1759. 

Here is emphasis—here are irony and sarcasm, lurking, like daggers, 
behind an Italian cloak! But all these italics might have been spared, 
and a scrap of rhyme, with very little trouble, would have expressed as 
much—in fact, the words almost resolve themselves into it : 


If the militia’s not rais’d pursuant to the laws, 
The first thing to be done is to inquire the cause : 
It is nothing Dut just, for statutes are made 

For the purpose we think—to be duly obey’d. 


In the advertisement department, we have all sorts of extraordinary 
announcements, from the chandler’s, who (in one of the Norwich papers 
in 1723) wants a journeyman “ that has had the small-pox,” to the notice 
of a horse being stolen (in the same paper), with a coarse representation 
of the thief riding the horse to the gallows with the devil in pursuit. The 
proprietors seem to have had no idea of making this department a large 








* The Grenville administration. 
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source of revenue; for, during the general election of 1774, some of the 
papers actually announce that they must decline inserting the separate 
addresses of the candidates, and merely give a list of their names, as, if 
they published all the advertisements in full, they would encroach too 
much upon the news department due to their readers! They had no idea 
then of colossal supplements, double numbers, or of realising a large 
revenue from advertisements alone. Verily, they were the men who 
would not make hay when the sun shone! 

Such, at this time, was the difficulty in procuring news, even sufficient 
to fill these diminutive sheets, that, as late as 1752, the editor of the 
Leicester Journal was compelled to fill up his columns with a reprint of 
the Bible, which he continued weekly—the said Leicester Journal being, 
by the way, then printed in London, and sent down (as were others of 
the same period, in the absence of local printing-presses) to the place of 
which it purported to be the chronicle for publication ! 

Another “curiosity” in newspaper antiquities was the News Letter, 
which was introduced by Ichabod Dawks in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, and which consisted of the news of the week, with a 
blank fly-sheet attached, “so that any gentleman may write his own 
private business.” The News Letters of Mr. Dawks and of Mr. Dyer 
are playfully alluded to by the Spectator. 

Some singular announcements of the prices of newspapers claim our at- 
tention before closing this subject. In 1706, the price of the Norwich 
Postman, then “ printed for 8. Sheffield, by T. Goddard, bookseller, 
Norwich,” in a small quarto sheet, was stated as “ charge, one halfpenny 
—but a penny not refused ;” and in 1723, the proprietor of the Norwich 
Gazette, or Henry Crossgrove’s News, thus announced a rise in the 
price of his journal: “ This is to inform my friends, that on Saturday next 
this newspaper will be sold at a penny, and continue at that price. The 
reason of my raising to a penny is, because | cannot afford to sell it under 
any longer, and I hope none of my customers will think it dear at a penny, 
since they shall always have the first intelligence, besides other diver- 
sions.” This amusing notice is sufficiently candid, but we opine that the 
public of the present day would require a more detailed explanation. 

We have, perhaps, extended this chapter to an undue length by devot- 
ing too much space to one particular branch of the subject, but newspaper 
history at this period is full of curiosities, and we will close it with one of 
the most unique of them all—the opening prospectus of the Salisbury 
Postman, wm 1715: 

“The Salisbury Postman, or Pacquet of Intelligence from France, 
Spaine, Portugal, &c., Saturday, September 27th, 1715. No. 1. 

««*.* This paper contains an abstract of the most material oceurrences 
of the whole week, foreign and domestick, and will be continued every 
post, provided a sufficient number will subscribe for its encouragement. 

‘“‘If two hundred subscribe, it shall be delivered to any private or publick- 
house in town every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday morning by eight 
of the clock during the winter season, and by six in the summer, for 
three halfpence each. 

“ Any person in the countrie may order it by the post-eoach, carriers, 
or market people, to whom they shall be carefully delivered. 

“It shall be always printed in a sheet and a half, and on as good paper; 
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but this, containing ‘the whole week’s news, can’t be afforded under two- 
ence. 

ar Notr.—For encouragement of all those that may have occasion to 

enter advertisements, this paper will be made publick in every market 

town, forty miles distant from this city, and several will be sent as far as 

Exeter. 

‘¢ Besides the news, we perform all other matters belonging to our art 
and mystery, whether in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, algebra, mathematicks, 
&e. 

“Printed by Samuel Farley, at his office, adjoyning to Mr. Robert 
Silecock’s, on the ditch in Sarum, anno 1715.” 

This voluminous title occupied two pages out of the two sheet® of 
small folio of which this first number of the paper was composed. Part 
of the intelligence appears to be taken from the London papers, but one 
portion is declared to be “all from the written letter.” An ingenious 
correspondent of one of the London magazines has made the following 
calculation of the income of a paper of this description : 

‘The entire income of the paper, to meet every expense, including its 
delivery to subscribers—no trifling matter, we may infer, in the then 
imperfect state of the post-office deliveries, and which must have 
rendered special messengers indispensable to its circulation—the entire 
income amounted to no more than twenty-five shillings each number, or 
three pounds fifteen shillings per week.” 

How insignificant a figure must the provincial press have made in 
those days, taking it at this estimate! How humble must have been 
its workers—how cramped its means of gaining or of giving information ! 


THE DRAMA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue satire of Hogarth upon the taste of the age in which we find 
the world of fashion crowding to masquerades and conjurors’ exhibitions 
while the works of Shakspeare, Jonson, and the standard dramatists are 
being vended as waste paper, was, no doubt, to a great extent, provoked; 
but it must be admitted that the legitimate drama had its palmy days in 
the eighteenth century. Never had it had such an interpreter as Gar- 
rick, Betterton, Foote, Quin, Rich, Kemble—how do names of various 
eminence and degrees of talent, but all of note, crowd upon us when we 
speak of the stage of which our grandfathers speak so highly, and with 
so much disparagement of that of our own day! ‘Truly they must be 
admitted to have some degree of truth on their side, if they have a 
good deal of prejudice. 

But we are enabled to find one fault from which our stage now-a-days 
is pretty well free. The managers, perhaps thinking the talent of their 
actors must excuse every negligence on their part, bestowed very little 
care in several details upon the manner in which their pieces were put 
upon the stage. This was more particularly observable in the incon- 
sistency of costume which was displayed : national distinctions were dis- 
regarded, and all kinds of discrepancies, incongruities, and anomalies 
perpetrated, the heroes of previous centuries appearing in the discarded 
court-dresses of the nobility of the eighteenth. Cato, for instance, was 
represented “in along wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair”—Mac- 
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beth was dressed in the style of the reigning monarch—and Hamlet was 
just such a prince as might be seen in St. James's. Jane Shore and 
Alicia came forth in laced stays and hooped petticoats; and, in Zara, 
Miss Young practised the same anachronism, and the representative of 
Nerestan, the Crusader, was dressed in the white uniform of the French 
Guards; while, at another time, Cleopatra appeared in “ hooped petti- 
coats, stomacher, and powdered commode, with a richly-ornamented fan 
in her hand!” Although the stage appointments, generally speaking, 
were at this time conceived in good taste and on an extravagant scale, 
little attention appears have been paid to this point, so essential in 
aiding the illusion, and carrying the audience back to the time intended to 
be represented. 

Another evil of mischievous tendency, and which must have been an 
impediment to the working out of the plot, and an obstruction and in- 
trusion in its progress, was the system of allowing “people of quality” 
to occupy stage-seats, or chairs ranged upon the stage ; and in this light 
it appears at length to have been viewed, for, in 1729, the public resisted 
it so vigorously that it was thenceforward discontinued. But it was suc- 
ceeded by another practice almost as destructive to the effect which the 
actors sought to produce—the stationing of sentinels at each end of the 
stage at the theatres royal; a custom which was continued as late as 
1763. 

The announcements of the performances at the several theatres were 
only given to the public through one chosen organ of the press, as the 
following notices at two different periods will show : 

“The manager of Drury Lane thinks it proper to give notice that 
advertisements of their plays by their authority are published only in 
this paper and the Daily Courant, and that the publishers of all other 
papers who presume to insert advertisements of the same plays can do it 
ouly by some surreptitious intelligence or hearsay, which frequently leads 
them to commit gross errors, as mentioning one play for another, falsely 
representing the parts, &c., to the misinformation of the town, and the 
great detriment of the said theatre.” ——Daily Post, 1721. 

‘To prevent any mistake in future, in advertising the plays and enter- 
tainments of Drury Lane Theatre, the managers think it proper to de- 
clare that the playbills are inserted by their direction in this paper only.” 
—FPublic Advertiser, January |st, 1765. 

A similar notice from the Covent Garden managers appears in the 
same paper. 

If the curse of political feeling, in its strongest and most fanatical 
shape, could not be excluded from the coffee-house, the rout, the domestic 
fireside, or even from the lady’s toilet, we cannot expect to find it ex- 
pelled from the theatre; but our readers will hardly be prepared to hear 
in what way, and to what extent, partisanship exhibited itself within the 
playhouse walls. No arrangement of the contending factions in the 
House of Commons was ever preserved more strictly than the audience 
of the theatre observed in dividing themselves into the two great parties, 
the Tory ladies sitting on one side of the house, while the Whig ladies 
were drawn up on the other side; and we may imagine with what ex- 
pression each party would cast a side-glance at the other on the delivery 
of some passage or sentiment which would appear to affect its opinions. 
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The most innecent sentences were tortured iuto political meaning, and 

oreondemned as they accorded with, a a 
respective ies’ views. Perhaps no piece was interpreted so satis- 
Sclclip en bath sides as Addison’s “Cato,” for, while the Whigs ad- 
mired it on account of the Whiggish principles of its author, the Tories, 
on one oeeasion, actually presented a purse of fifty guineas to Barton 
Booth, who played the part of Cato, as “a — acknowledgment 
of his honest ition to a perpetual dictator, and in dying so bravely 


in the cause of liberty.” No doubt this was in part a tribute to the 
talent of the actor; but the fanciful terms in whjch it was presented were 


as a “fling’’ at the opposite party. 
he extent to which political sentiments and party clap-traps were 
introduced upon the stage, furnished Sir Robert Walpole with an excuse 
for that absurd act for the regulation of theatres, im 1737, which, by 
requiring the manuscript of a play to be submitted to the Lord Chamber- 
lain previously to its representation, virtually established, as we have seen 
it in our own days, an arbitrary censorship over the drama. 

Barring these abuses and venial errors, these were sunny days for the 
English aoe The distaste for native authors and native actors, and 
the passion for foreign mountebanks, so angrily ridiculed by Hogarth, 
were only intermittent, and the royal theatres, “the playhouse in Lin- 
colns Inn-fields,” and, latterly, Colman’s and Foote’s “ little summer 
theatre in the Haymarket,” flourished in spite of them. But then, if we 
had Garricks, Bettertons, Macklins, Riches, Quins, Footes, Booths, and a 
host of clever delineators to act the English drama, what splendid 
geniuses wrote it! There were Addison, Steele, Smollett, Fielding, 
Gay, Goldsmith, Johnson, Hawkesworth, Thompson, Young, Mrs. 
Centlivre, Mrs. Inchbald, the Cibbers, the Colmans, the Sheridans, 
Aaron. Hill, Lillo, O’Keefe, Macklin, Hannah More, Charles Shadwell, 
Motteux, Cumberland, Rowe, D’Urfey, Vanbrugh, Whitehead, Theo- 
bald, the later productions of Congreve, Cowley, Charles Dibdin, Wil- 
liam Shirley, rge Alexander Steevens, Home, Holcroft, the Careys, 
Chatterton, Mrs. Clive, Dodsley, Cobb, Murphy, Allan Ramsay, Kelly 
—all men:of more or less note, writing for the theatres—most of them 
good in ee walks——-and many of whose dramas are even now 
brought oecasionally, but too sparingly, as a choice treat 
whereon to feast our minds after a surfeit of the modern French trumpery 
which is hashed up for the stage; Pope, Johnson, Garrick, and Horace 
Walpole at the same time concocting the prologues and epilogues, down 
even to'Captain Topham ; and, notwithstanding the opinion of a critic in 
the Weekly Magazine of 1770, that, instead of the prologue being an 
outline, and the epilogue a moral application of the drama, they had 
become ‘pointed satires of men and manners,” these productions, now 
rapidly becoming obsolete, display a considerable amount of sparkling 
wit and sometimes eloquent pathos, and are invaluable to historians of 
our own modest pretensions, who search no musty record, nor dive into 
black-letter lore, but skim the lighter literature in which only is to be 
found the folly, fashion, or rage of whieh we may want a specimen for 
our museum. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ELOPEMENT.” 


L 


‘“‘ Don’r bother here about your privileges and advantages!” exclaimed 
Rose Darling, wrathfully, as Madame de Nino’s pupils were gathered 
round the schoolroom-stove on Christmas morning, “France and its 
customs are a hundred years behind England in civilisation, as the French 
girls are behind us.” 

“ Well done, Rose !” 

“ Adeline excepted, of course,” continued Miss Darling. ‘ Here’s 
Christmas-day, and if we had gone to school in England, we should be 
at home to eat our joyous dinner, in the midst of the mistletoe and the 
other Christmas fun! Whilst in this pernicious country we have no 
holidays, except a month in autumn, and take that, or not, as ts 
like! It is a most unnatural state of things, and the British Given 
ment ought to interfere.” 

“Do the French keep Christmas as we do?” asked Grace Lucas, a 
new girl, and a very stupid one, who could not understand a word of 
F haan 

“ Bah!” grumbled Rose, “ what do they care for Christmas? The 
Jour de!’ An is their féte.” 

“The what ?’’ inquired Grace. 

“ Qu’elle est béte !” ejaculated Rose, in her careless manner. 

‘*‘ Have some consideration, Rose,” interposed Adeline de Castella, in 
French. 

‘Why she has heard it fifty times,” retorted Rose, in English. 

‘“Every one is not so apt as you.” 

“‘ Apt at what ?” asked Rose, fiercely, a glowing colour rushing to her 
cheeks, for since the advent of George Marlborough, Rose’s conscience 
was prone to conjure up hidden sarcasm. 

“JT meant at learning French,” laughed Adeline. ‘‘ What else should 
I mean ?” 

“Oh, thank you,” chafed Rose. “I understand.” 

“Do we pass Christmas in this prison of a schoolroom ?” questioned 


“No, no,” said Mary Carr. ‘“ Madame de Nino gives us a roy 
dinner in her state dining-room, roast beef, turkeys, plum~puddings, 
ies ; in short, everything we could have in England.” 

“‘ And champagne in plenty,” added Rose ; “with music and at 
afterwards, forfeits, and any games we like. Only,” she continued, 
turning to Grace Lucas, “we are not allowed to utter one word in 

ish : there’s a double punishment if they hear only half a one.” 

“ A pretty Cliristmas it will be for me then!” groaned Grace. 

“Don’t believe her, Grace,” said Adeline. ‘It is the only day in the 
year that we are allowed to speak English. We are speaking it now, and 
you see the teachers are within hearing.” 

“‘ How. we must all envy you, Mademoiselle Adeline!” resumed Miss 
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Lucas. ‘“ Youleave, for good, in a week, the last night of the old year. 
If we could but change places with you !” 

“Speak for yourself, if you please,” interposed Rose, haughtily ; “‘ who 
wants to change places with Mademoiselle de Castella? But, Adeline, 
I do envy you the balls and gaiety between now and Caréme.” 

Adeline de Castella was about to leave school, and be introduced to 
the world. New Year’s-day was her birthday; it is also one of the 
greatest fétes the French keep; and Madame de Castella had issued cards 
for an assembly for the evening. They called it Adeline’s inauguration 
ball. 

Don’t class the Castella family amongst the general run of Boulogne 
residents, if you please. Monsieur de Castella was descended from a 
noble Spanish family, and his usual place of residence was Paris. But 
three years previous to this time, Maria de Castella, Adeline’s elder sister, 
died, and symptoms of delicacy began to show themselves in Adeline. The 
medical men ordered her the sea-side, and she was sent to Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. The place agreed with her so well, so fully re-established her 
health and strength, that Monsieur de Castella took, on lease, one of the 
town’s most handsome and commodious residences. Sometimes he 
visited Paris, with his wife, and, more than once, family affairs caused 
them to go to Spain and Italy. During these absences, Adeline was 
usually left at Madame de Nino’s. This winter they intended should 
be their last at Boulogne, the following one they would resume their 
residence in Paris, and the intervening summer would be spent at the 
chateau of Madame de Castella’s mother, who was an English lady. 

School-girls often do things to outrage a governess’s code of propriety, 
and amongst other little hidden secrets, Madame de Nino’s pupils pos- 
sessed a pack of fortune-telling cards. There was in the school, at this 
time, a young lady named Janet Duff, who had entered it the previous 
October. She was fresh from Scotland, full of all its superstitions, and 
made the girls’ flesh creep at night, in the dortoir, with her marvellous 
whispers of ghost stories and second-sight. It was she who brought 
these cards, and she introduced them with a manner of awe and mystery 
which, whether it was assumed or real, called up a similar feeling amongst 
her companions. They had no right to be called cards, for they were but 
thin, transparent squares, made out of the leaf of the sensitive plant. 
On each square was a highly-finished, beautifully painted flower, pur- 
porting to be some emblem. Rose, happy love ; cross-of-Jerusalem, 
‘sorrow ; snowdrop, cold purity; bachelor’s-button, vanity; hyacinth, 
death; and so on. The manner was to place three or four of these squares 
on the palms of the hands, the flowers downwards, so that one square 
could not be told from another. They would soon curl up and leap from 
the hand, but should any one rest on it, it was deemed a proof of affinity 
with the holder. For instance, if it were the cross-of-Jerusalem, the 
holder was instantly pronounced to be destined to sorrow. Of course it 
was but an unmeaning’pastime, fit only for school-girls, but Mary Carr 
believes to this day that those cards had some mysterious affinity with 
the inward feelings—the destiny. She was asked to explain how. That 

was beyond her, she said, but let those who laughed explain why it was 
that one particular card clung always to Adeline de Castella—and was 
fulfilled in her destiny. ‘The first evening the girls tried their fortunes 
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(it was in bed, and Rose had lighted one of her wax tapers, after Mam’- 
selle Fifine went down, and the door was shut) Adeline had her two 
hands stretched out, three squares on each. Five of the squares rolled 
off quickly, more quickly than usual, but the sixth slightly fluttered, and 
then settled down, passive, on the palm of her hand. Janet Duff took 
it up and looked at the flower. 

“Oh !” she exclaimed, dropping it again, “it is very bad!” 

— Carr picked the square up, and turned it. It was the French 
marigold. 


“ Unhappy love ; its end death,” read Janet Duff, from the Explana- 
tions. It’s the worst in the pack.” 

Some of the girls shivered, but Adeline laughed merrily, saying and 
thinking that it was only nonsense. 

And, singular to relate, whenever they afterwards tried their luck at 
the cards, the French marigold, and no other, would cling to Adeline de 
Castella. The girls had so much dread of the hyacinth, though it never 
rested on one of them, that Janet Duff took it out of the pack. 

The 3lst of December came. Adeline was not to esis till eight 
o'clock, for she wished to remain with them the last evening: and in 
consideration that it was her final day at school, Madame de Nino gave 
orders for an afternoon’s holiday. But it is often the case that when we 
think we have more to say we find less, and the elder girls sat round the 
closed stove, all heat and blackness, in sadness and silence. Now that 
they were about to lose her, they found out how very dear to them 
Adeline was. 

“ Let us do something,” yawned Rose. ‘ Don’t go on moping in this 
way.” 

*‘ Shall we have some music ?” 

“ Bother music, to-night!” 

*¢ Kiss-in-the-ring ?” 

‘Green !” ejaculated Rose, “ where’s the fun of that, with only girls? 
Suppose Adeline has a farewell draw at the cards ?” 

*‘ Ah, do,” echoed Bessie Clark. ‘‘ Let’s all have a draw. Get them 
out, Duff.” 

Janet Duff rose, and returned with the cards. 

‘A moment yet,” cried Mary Carr. ‘ Mademoiselle Clarisse is pry- 


ing her eyes this way.” 
“ Let her pry,” returned Rose. “It’s no business of hers, what we do 


on a holiday.”’ 

‘‘ But if she catches sight of the cards, she’ll want to know their mean- 
ing. A pretty game, that!’ 

“There she goes, back to her stupid work-table. Now for it! Adeline 
first.” 
Adeline held out her hands, and the folded squares, drawn indiscrimi- 
nately, were placed on them. All curled up and fell off, but one. 

“ Now I'll lay you what you like that it is the Frencl marigold!” 
called out Miss Carr. 

“ Don’t touch it yet,” said Adeline. “Give it a chance to follow the 


rest.” 
But it would not move, and they turned it. It was the French marigold. 


Several screamed, and Janet Duff positively turned pale. 
“ It certainly is singular,” m Adeline. 
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II. 


Ir was the evening of New Year’s-day, and a clash of many carriages, 
impatient horses, quarrelsome coachmen, filled the streets, as the gay 
world of Boulogne flocked to the house of Signor de Castella. 

It was a brilliant scene, those reception-rooms, ‘brilliant with their 
blaze of light and their many exotics. Adeline de Castella stood by her 
mother. The guests had known and thought of her but as a plainly- 
attired, simple school-girl, and were not prepared to recognise her as she 
stood before them in her costly attire and her wondrous beauty. Her 
robes of white lace, flowing and elegant, sparkled with emeralds ; singie 
chains of emeralds encircled her neck, her arms, and confined in their 
place the curls of her flowing hair; lustrous emeralds, heirlooms of the 
ancient family of De Castella. Her hair, of a dark-brown shade, and 
very luxuriant, had hitherto been worn in bands, but the present style of 
dressing it, in falling curls, suited best the Grecian cast of her features, 
which were pure and regular as if chiselled from marble. The crimson 
flush of excitement was on her cheeks, rendering more conspicuous her 
excessive loveliness. 

“ Oh, Adeline,” whispered Mary Carr, when she could steal a few 
words with her, ‘how beautiful you are !” 

‘What! have you turned flatterer too !’’ 

‘“‘Flattery—to you! How mistaken they were to-night, when they 
prophesied Rose would outshine all! If they could but see you now !” 

Miss Carr brought her words and her breath to a stand-still, for, coming 
in at the door were Mr. and Mrs. George Marlborough. 

“Yes,” said Adeline, answering her exclamation of astonishment, 
‘‘mamma fell over them to-day, just as they arrived from Paris, and 
made them promise to look in to-night. They are on their road to 
England. Lord John Seymour is with them.” 

‘“* What in the world will Rose say ?” ejaculated Mary Carr. 

“The thought crossed my mind to send word to Rose,” returned 
Adeline, “and if mamma had had any suspicion of what we know, I 
suppose she would not have asked them, as Rose was coming. But then 
I remembered how touchy Rose is at any allusion to the subject, and | 
concluded it better left alone. Rose is not one to make, or dread, 
a@ scene.” 

Mr. and Mrs. George Marlborough advanced to Adeline, and the latter 
clasped herhands. It was the first time they had met since the previous 
autumn. The marriage had taken place in Paris Eleanor was turning 
to address Miss Carr, when Rose Darling came up. 

Rose was not aware in whose presence she was, till she stood face to 
face with George Marlborough. The random remark she had been about 
to utter to Adeline and Mary died upon her lips, and her face turned of 
a ghastly whiteness. Eleanor was crimson ; and there would have been 
an awkward pause, but for the readiness of Mr. George Marlborough. 

“How do you do, Miss Darling ?” he said, with a pleasant smile. 
ay frozen up with this winter cold? It has been very severe in 

aris.” 

Rose recalled her scattered senses, and began to talk with him at 
random : but she barely exchanged courtesies with Eleanor. 
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« Ellen,” whispered George Marlborough to his wife, later in the 
evening, “may I dance a cille with ber? 

“ How silly !—to ask me that! I think it is the best thing you can 
do.” But there was. shy, conscious blush on Mrs. George Marlborough 
cheek, as she answered. Her husband saw it, and went off laughing, and 
the next minute Rose was dancing with him. 

“ Which of my presents do you admire most ?” asked Adeline of Mary 
Carr, directing her attention to an extensive display of ornamental articles 
ranged together in the card-room: all offerings to her that day from 
friends mal relatives, according to French custom on New Year’s-day. 

“‘ What a lovely little clock in miniature !’’ exclaimed Rose, lething 
over Mary’s shoulder. 

“Tt is a real clock,” said Adeline, “and plays the chimes at the hours. 
My grandmamma always said she should give me something worth keep- 
ing on my eighteenth birthday, and she sent me this. Stay, I will touch 
the spring.” 

rere raised her right hand hastily, anxious that Rose and Mary 
Carr should hear the melodious chimes of this ingenious ornament, the 
pendant chains of her emerald bracelet caught in the sleeve-button of a 
gentleman’s coat, who made one of the group, pressing round her. With 
a sudden jerk she disentangled the chain, but it brought away with it a 
flower he had held in his hand. Jt was a French marigold. 

The brilliant hue deepened upon Adeline’s cheek as she looked at the 
flower. She turned and held it out to the owner. 

He was a stranger, a oe and most distinguished looking man, pos- 
sessing in no common degree that air of true nobility which can neither 
be concealed nor assumed. His countenance was one of rare beauty, and 
his eyes were bent with a pleasant, earnest expression of admiration upou 
Adeline. 

She addressed an apology to him, as she restored the flower, king 
intuitively in English : it required not an introduction to know that that 
tall, high-bred man was no Frenchman. He was answering a few words 
of gallantry, as he took it—that the fair hand it had been in, invested 
the flower with an extrinsic interest—when M. de Castella came into the 
circle, an aged man by his side. 

“ Adeline,” he said to his daughter, “have you forgotten your old 
friend, the Baron de la Chasse ?” 

With an exclamation of pleasure, Adeline held out her hand. She had 
been so much with the English, that she had fully acquired their habit 
of hand-shaking. The old baron did not seem to understand her, but he 
took her hand and placed it within his arm. They moved away, and 
there was a general breaking up of the group. 

“‘I say, Charlotte Singleton,” began Rose, “do you know who that 


handsome fellow is ?” 
“Handsome! Everybody’s handsome with you. I call him old and 
] ad 
"eli don’t mean the French baron. That distinguished Englishman 
with the marigold.” 
“He! I know nothing of him. He came in with the Maxwells. I 
saw Sir Sandy introduce him to Madame de Castella.” 
“Where in the world could he have found that French marigold at 


this season of the year?” went on Rose. 
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“Oh, Miss Maxwell has all sorts of odd flowers in that box of hers, four 
feet square, which she calls her conservatory,” returned the archdeacon’s 
daughter. ‘ He must have found it there.” 

Lord John,” cried Rose, summarily arresting Lord John Seymour, 
who was passing, and whom she had never seen but once in her life, and 
that months before, ‘‘ who is that handsome man I saw you talking with 
just now ?” 

‘It is my cousin’s husband, Miss Darling,” lisped Lord John, who had 
an impediment in his speech. ‘ Young Marlborough.” 

“Not him,” cried Rose, impatiently, an association dyeing her cheeks. 
‘A tall, pale man, features very refined.” 

“ You must mean St. John.” 

“Who ?” repeated Rose. 

“ Mr. St. John. Brother to St. John of Castle-Wafer.” 

‘‘ Indeed !” cried Rose, the name being familiar to her. ‘ Don’t you 
think him very handsome ?” 

‘“‘ Handsome ? yes. And more pleasing than handsome,” was the 
reply of Lord John Seymour. 

“Is he staying here? Are you intimate with him ?” 

“‘ Passing through only, I believe. And as to intimacy, I have scarcely 
seen him since we left Christchurch. He travels a good deal.” 

‘“‘T wish you would introduce him to me,” was-the young lady’s next 
observation. 

* Well done, Rose!” thought Mary Carr. 

“ With pleasure,” answered Lord John. And offering his arm to Miss 
Darling, they moved away in search of the stranger. 

But when they at length found him,*he was dancing with Adeline, 
and none were more attentive to her than he, during the rest of the 
evening. 

* Adeline,” whispered Rose, when she and Miss Carr were leaving, 
“the play has begun.”’ , 

“ What play ?” 

“You are already taken with this new stranger, and he with you. 
What did you think of the episode of the French marigold ?” 

“ What wild fancies now ?” asked Adeline. ‘“ Taken! What are you 
talking of ?” 

“Rely upon it, that man will exercise some powerful influence over 
your future life.” 

“Oh, Rose, Rose!” remonstrated Adeline. ‘We are not all so sus- 
ceptible to ‘influence’ as you.” 

“We must all be subject to it, at least once in our lives,” rejoined 
Rose, unheeding the reproof. ‘Adeline, beware of this stranger: the 
French marigold is an emblem of unhappy love.” 

Adeline de Castella laughed, a slighting, disbelieving laugh, laughed 
aloud in her pride and power as she left Rose Darling’s side, to play her 
— part in the crowd around her. It was spring-time with her 

en. 

There was a singular fascination about her, this child of many lands. 
It is no fable to call her such. Of her father’s parents, the one was 
Spanish, the other Italian, and the father of Madame de Castella was 
French and her mother an Englishwoman. But Adeline seemed, in all 
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things, to partake more of the English nation than of any other. Her 
rare beauty of form and feature is seldom found united with brilliancy 
of complexion, as it was in her, save in the patrician daughters of our 
own land ; and the retiring, modest sweetness of her manners, so graceful 
and self-possessed, was essentially English. A stranger would have 
taken her to belong to no other country, and her perfect knowledge of 
the language, and absence of any foreign accent, would contribute to 
the delusion. It had been the desire of Madame de Castella, who herself 
spoke English fluently, that her children should be proficient in the 
language. English nurses had attended them in their infancy, and an 
English governess, a lady of fallen fortunes, but good birth and breeding, 
had afterwards held charge of them, till Maria de Castella’s death. It 
was from this lady that Adeline especially learnt to appreciate and love 
the English character, and it is probable that, insensibly to herself, her 
own was formed to imitate the model. In short, Adeline de Castella, in 
spite of her name and her mixed birth, was essentially English. 


ITT. 


A MONTH or two rolled away. Adeline de Castella paid an occasional 
visit to her old schoolfellows at Madame de Nino’s; but not often, for 
her time was taken up with a continuous scene of gaiety and visiting. 
Balls, theatre, sovvées—never was she in bed before two or three o'clock 
in the morning, and sometimes it was later than that. Madame de 
Castella was still a young woman, in every sense of the word, and lived 
but in the world. The school-girls noticed that Adeline wore a pale, 
wearied look, and one afternoon that she came in, she coughed fright- 
fully. 

"That's like a consumptive cough!” exclaimed Rose, with her usual 
want of consideration. 

‘“‘T have coughed a good deal lately,”” observed Adeline, “ and coming 
in from the cold air to the atmosphere of your stifling stove, has set me 
on now.” | 

Nobody, however, thought anything serious of the cough, or the weari- 
ness: but that time was to come. 

It was Ash-Wednesday: and Mary Carr was invited to spend the day 
at Signor de Castella’s. Madame de Castella had given a fancy-dress 
ball, not masked, the previous Monday night. ose and Mary were 
invited to it, but Madame de Nino refused the invitation for them, point 
blank, which nearly drove Rose wild with exasperation. After church, 
one of the servants attended Miss Carr to Madame de Castella’s—for I 
suppose you know that in France a young lady, that is, an unmarried 
one, never goes out alone. 

The house seemed to be in some extraordinary commotion. Servants 
ran hither and thither with a look of consternation on their faces, and 
Madame de Castella, when Mary reached her presence, was walkin 
about in her dressing-gown, sobbing hysterically, her breakfast cold an 
untouched at her side, and her maid standing by her. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” cried Mary, in terror. 

“Oh, it is dreadful!” ejaculated Susanne, by way of answer. ‘ Une 
happy Mademoiselle Adeline !”’ 
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Involuntarily the thoughts of Mary Carr flew back to a night in the 
previous autumn, when the disappearance of Rose Darling caused a 
scene of similar confusion and excitement to the one she was witnessing 
now. “Could the like——Oh, shame upon her!” she mentally ex- 
claimed, “for associating such ideas with Adeline de Castella!” She 

up, and conjured them to tell her what was amiss with Adeline. 

“ She 3 is dying,” shrieked Madame de Castella. ‘ My darling child ! 
my only child! she is dying, and I am the cause. God forgive me !” 

“Oh Susanne!” exclaimed Miss Carr, turning to the maid, “ what is 

it all: 3°? 

Susanne and Madame explained between them. Both weeping; the 
latter violently. 

They were engaged, on the previous night, to “assist” at the crown- 
ing ball of the carnival, but when it became time to dress, Adeline felt so 
ill and weary that she gave up the task in despair. Madame de Castella 

her to exert herself and shake the illness off, but the Signor inter- 
fered, and said Adeline had better go to bed. And to bed she went, at 
nine o'clock. Madame departed at ten for the ball, but came home 
before twelve, anxious probably about Adeline. She went into the 
latter’s bedroom, —— found her coughing violently: worse still, she 
found her in a p rspiration, wringing wet with it, from head to 
foot. beached ey wf = unhappy lady asked the cause, but Adeline 
could say nothing, knew nothing, | oe the fact that that killing cough 
and those profuse perspirations were a nightly occurrence. No wonder 
her waking hours were characterised by depression and lassitude: no 
wonder she was pale and weary. 

“ But this cough—this cough”—hesitated the unhappy mother, not 
daring to give vent to her fears, “‘ you do not cough much, Adeline, in 
the day. ” 

. But incessantly at night, mother, as you hear me now.” 

Panic-stricken, conscience-stricken, the careless parent rushed from 
the chamber. The household was alarmed, and the medical attendant 
sent for. He came at once, aroused out of his slumbers. 

He thought consumption had set its seal upon Adeline. The seeds of 
it were, no doubt, inherent in her constitution, though hitherto unsus- 
Sane and os gaiety she had indulged in that winter had brought them 

posures to the night air, to heat and cold, the thin dresses, 
the fatigue, jad sad dies broken rest. He did not say she would not be 
restored to health; but he wished for a consultation. 

So, when the early hours gave to day, the faculty were called 
together, both Brena and Englis They said just what the family 
doctor had said, and no more. : - 

“T su I may not ask to see Adeline,” said Mary Carr, when she 
had seid diene particulars. 

“ Not for the world,” interposed the lady’s maid. “ Perfect quiet is 
ordered. Mademoiselle has now got a blister to her chest, and a sick- 
nurse is with her.” 

But, just then, Louise, Adeline’s maid, came into the room, with her 

young ldy's love to Miss Carr, and an inquiry why she was so long 


Eving up oe he sobbed Madame de Castella, “they have told her you are 
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here. Just go to her for five minutes. I rely upon you not to stay 
longer.” 

‘“‘ And pray don’t let her talk, mademoiselle,” added Susanne. 

So Mary Carr followed Louise into Adeline’s room, and went on tip- 
toe to her bedside. The tears came into her eyes when she saw her 
lying there, so pale and wan. 

“So their fears have infected you, Mary!” was her salutation, as she 
looked up from the pillow and smiled. “Is it not a ridiculous piece of 
business altogether ? As if no one ever had a cough before ! you 
know we have had at least half a dozen doctors here to-day.” 

‘‘ Susanne said there had been a consultation.” 

“Yes, I could scarcely help laughing. I told them all it was very 
ridiculous : that beyond the cough, which is nothing, and a little fatigue 
from the pain in my side, I was no more ill than they were. Young Dr. 
T said it was his opinion also, and that I should outlive them all 

et.” 
me I hope and trust you will, Adeline! Is that the nurse?” 

“ A sick-nurse they have sent in. She is English, and accustomed to 
the disease. You know consumption is common enough in your island.”’ 

Mary Carr thought then, thinks still, that it was a grievous error, their 
suffering Adeline to know what was the nature of the disease they 
dreaded. It was Madame de Castella who betrayed it, in her grief and 
excitement. 

“‘ There is so much more fuss being made than is necessary,” resumed 
Adeline. “They have put on a blister, and I am to lie in bed, and live 
upon slops. I hate slops.” 

“Ts your appetite good ?” asked Mary. 

“T have not any appetite,” was Adeline’s reply. “ But in illness we 
fancy many things, and Louise would have brought me up anything | 
asked for. There’s no chance of it, with this nurse here. She seems 
tiresomely particular, and determined to obey orders to the letter, I 
asked her, just before you came in, for some wine-and-water. I almost 
prayed to her for it, I was so painfully thirsty. I could have coveted that 
three-sous beer some of the English girls at school are so fond of.” 

“Did she let you have it ?” 

‘‘No. She told me she would not give me a drop of wine if I paid her 
for it in gold. I eried over it: I was so disappointed and thirsty : and, 
what with the flurry and excitement there has been all the morning, and 

a and mamma’s anxiety, my spirits were low, and I actually cried. But 
she would not give it me. She brought me some peer oat ot and 
said she was going to make me something nice, better than wine. There 
she is, coddling at it over the fire—very nice I dare say it as /” 

«‘ Never mind, dearest Adeline,” interrupted Miss Carr. “ Do all they 
wish, and take what they order you, so as to get well again.” 

“ Yes, I mean to doso. Nurse will not find me a rebellious patient. 

!” she broke off, bursting into a flood of most distressing tears, 
“do you think I am indeed in danger? do you see such a change in 
me ?” 
_ “No, no; no, Adeline!” was the impressive answer. ‘ You are fatigued 
with late hours, and have taken cold. Nothing more.” 

‘“‘T should not grieve for myself; not so much; though it would be a 
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trial to part thus early with life, when all seems so bright,” she sobbed. 
“ But the distress of my dear father and mother—you do not know how 

it is. Papa has been shut up ever since in his cabinet, and mamma 
is like one of reason.” 

The nurse came forward, and whispered Miss Carr to take her leave. 
This excitement was bad for Mademoiselle de Castella. 

“ Farewell, dearest Adeline. I shall soon come to see you again. I 
know I shall find you better.” , 

She was half-way across the room when Adeline called to her. The 
nurse, who was again — over her saucepan, looked up, a remon- 
strance in her eye if not on her tongue, but Miss Carr returned. 

“Mary,” she whispered, “‘ go in to mamma, assure her, convince her, 
that I am not so ill as she fears: that it is her love for me which has 
magnified the danger.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,” cried Rose Darling, slightingly, when Miss Carr 
carried the tale of Adeline’s illness back to school. ‘She will soon be 
well,” 

‘Or die,” said Mary Carr. 

“Die! You are as absurd as the French doctors, Mary. As if people 
died of a little night visiting! I wish they would let me run the risk.” 

‘If you had seen the house to-day, and Madame de Castella——” 

* T am glad I did not,” interrupted Rose ; ‘ such scenes are not to my 
taste. And nothing at all to judge by. The French are always in the 
extreme—ecstasies or despair. So much the better for them, They feel 
the less.” 

‘‘ That is a harsh remark, if intended to apply to Madame de Castella,” 
observed Miss Carr. ‘“ More bitter grief I never care to witness.” 

**No doubt. As bitter as it is in her nature to feel : and shown as the 
French always do show it, in ravings and hysterics. But I can tell you 
one thing, Mary Carr, that the only grief to be feared, that which eats 
into the heart, and tells upon it, is borne in silence.”’ 

What a remark from Rose Darling ! 





IV. 


ADELINE DE CASTELLA grew gradually better ; nay, apparently quite 
well. But the cold winds and frosts of winter continued that year very 
late, even to the end of April, and for all that period she was kept a close 
prisoner to the house. The medical men recommended that she should 
spend the following winter in a warmer climate. It was therefore decided 
that the summer should be passed at the Chateau de Beaufoy, as had 
been previously agreed upon, and, with the autumn, they would go south. 

A new rumour reached the school-girls—that Adeline was about to be 
married. It was brought by Madéleine de Gassicourt, and her friends 
‘were intimate with the Castellas. 

That was a singular year, so far as weather went. Frost and snow, 
‘drizzly rain, bleak and biting winds alternated with each other to the 
beginning of May: there had been no spring; but, with that month, 
re there came in summer. It was hotter than it often is in July. 

this hot weather lasted for several months. 
It wasthe second day of this premature summer, and the usual Thurs- 
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day holiday at Madame de Nino’s. The girls were in the inner court, 
scarcely knowing whether to be pleased with the heat, on the score of its 
novelty, or to grumble at its inconvenience, for they were, most of them, 
still in winter attire, and Rose was in a furious state of indignation and 
ready to quarrel with everybody, because she had not been fetched out, 
when the roll of carriage-wheels was heard, and the girls peeped through 
a slit in the great wooden door so as to get a glimpse of the gate of the 
outer court-yard. 

*“* Who is it?” cried those behind. 

“'What’s the use of asking yet?” retorted Rose. ‘ There’s part of 
the panel of a carriage to be seen, and that’s all.” 

‘“‘ What’s the colour, Madéleine de Gassicourt ?” 

“‘ ]—I can’t distinguish,” answered Madéleine. ‘ Something dark.” 

“You never can distinguish, colours or carriages either. If Rose had 
not said, you could not have seen whether it was a carriage or a wheel- 
barrow. Very considerate of you, to take up the place of those who can 
see.” 

“The colour’s dark blue,” said Rose. ‘Stop a bit. There goes 
Squire Daw with the key of the gate.” 

“ Dark blue,” mused Madéleine, who had drawn silently away, for she 
was most sensitive to any remark on her defective sight, “the Castella 
carriage is dark blue. Can you see the livery ?” 

‘¢ Now stupid!” retorted Rose, “ what should bring that carriage here ? 
I question if it has been so much as looked at since she was ill. The 
Singletons’ carriage is blue, and Charlotte said she should fetch me if the 


” 


archdeacon—— 
Rose stopped short. Julie had opened the gate, and, springing down 


the steps of the carriage, came Adeline de Castella, followed by her 
mother. A shout of delight rose from the girls, and, braving the 
astonished indignation of mesdemoiselles the teachers, excited fingers 
pushed back the great lock, and a group burst into the outer court-yard. 
Adeline ran towards them, as delighted as they were. Madame de Cas- 
tella, with an amused laugh and a pleasant word, passed on to the apart- 
ments of Madame de Nino, and Mademoiselle Henriette ordered forth 
Julie, and had the door double-lgcked. 

Adeline looked infinitely beautiful : for though the face had little more 
colour in it than there is in Parian marble, the features retained all their 
exquisite contour, the flowing hair its silky curls, the dark-brown, lustrous 
eyes their sweet and sad expression. In the midst of Adeline de Cas- 
tella’s brilliant loveliness, there was, and always had been, a peculiar ex- 
pression of sadness pervading her countenance. It never failed to 
strike on the notice of the beholder, investing such a face as hers with a 
singular interest, but it was more than usually observable since her illness. 
Was it that the unearthly part of her, the spirit, conscious of and mourn- 
ing what was in store for her, cast its shadow upon her features? ‘The 
girls crowded round silently to look at Adeline’s teeth, for one day, during 
the time she lay ill, Charlotte Singleton had said that the transparent 
teeth of Adeline de Castella were an indication of a consumptive ten- 
dency, and the girls could not agree amongst themselves whether they 


were so very transparent. 
“So I have come to see you at last,” began Adeline, as she sat down 
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with Rose Darling and Miss Carr, on the bench outside the schoolroom 
windows. “ What hot weather has come all at once!” 

« Adeline, how long your illness has been! We heard you were gomg 
to Nice.” 

“ Not till autumn. And I don’t know whether it will be Nice.” 

‘* There’s Julie!” burst out Rose. “ Julie, who’s fetched ?” 

“ Pas vous, mademoiselle,” answered the servant, laughing at Rose’s 

anxiety. 

«“ Ah bah! Adeline, we have heard something else.” 

“© What ?” 

“‘Why news, about you. Shall I tell it ” 

“At a seasonable opportunity,” replied Adeline. ‘ Look at these 
children round us, all listening.” 

“ Va-t-en! va-t-en!” cried Rose, rising, and buffeting the little ones 
about so sharply that some of them began to cry. 

* Qu’est-ce que c'est ?” called out Mam’selle Fifine. 

‘Ces enfans, petites diables qu’elles sont!” responded Rose, never 

icular in what she said to the teachers. ‘“ Mademoiselle de 
Castella ne peut pas dire un mot. Qu’elles s’en aillent d’ici !”’ 

Mam’selle Fifine called off the children, and Rose dashed at once into 

her subject. 

“ Adeline, we hear you are going to be married. Is it true ?” 

“T believe it is,” she answered, a faint blush upon her face, and a care- 
less smile. 

“Is he handsome ?” questioned Rose. Of course the first thought 
that would arise to her. 

*T have never seen him.” 

* Oh, Adeline!” uttered Mary Carr, involuntarily, whilst Rose stared 
with unqualified amazement. 

“Not yet. He comes from Paris this week to pay us a visit.” 

‘* Who is he ?” 

“The Baron de la Chasse. Do you recollect seeing, on my ball night, 
an ~ gentleman who remained most of the evening by the side of 

“Yes. Well?” answered Rose, impagiently. 

“It seems he made overtures then to papa for my hand, though I did 
not know it, and ‘i 

“It is a sin, an unholy thing,” interrupted Mary Carr, starting up, in 
her sharp disappointment, “to sacrifice you to an old man! Why his 
sands of life must be well-nigh run!” 

‘A moment, Mary,” rejoined Adeline, calmly laying her hand upon 
Miss Carr’s arm, “who is hasty now? That old man’s sands are run. 
He died soon after he had played his part in that festal night, which he 
had come down from Paris purposely to join in. He and papa were old 
and very dear friends, closer friends it would not be possible to conceive, 
t there was a difference of twenty years in their ages. His nephew 
inherits his fortune and title, and it is for him they destine me.” 

“ How old is he ?” inquired Rose. 

“I never asked,” said Adeline. ‘“ Mamma says he is -looking. It 
appears that this scheme of uniting the families has @ project of 
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years, Se peninats Had my sister lived, the honour was 
to have fallen to her.” 

“I hope you will be happy,” observed Miss Carr. 

“ Thank you, Mary; but you speak hesitatingly.” 

“ Not as to the wish. The hope might be more assured if you already 
knew, and loved, him who is to be your husband. It is a hazardous 
matter to promise to marry one whom we have never seen.” 

“ Tt is the way these things are managed in France,” said Adeline, 

“And the cause that such doubtful felicity condescends to alight on a 
French ménage,” broke forth Rose. “The wives make it out in their 
intrigues though. It is a dangerous game, Adeline. Take care.” 

“IT hope you do not consider it necessary to warn me against such 


danger,” exclaimed Adeline, the crimson flying to her cheeks. 


“No; for you have not a particle of the French nature about you,” 


fearlessly returned Rose. ‘To you, strong in rectitude of principle and 
—— lings, it can bring only suffering—a yearning after what must 
never be.” 

“ Englishwomen do not always marry where they love,” mused 
Adeline. 

“Seldom or never,’’ answered Rose. ‘“ With them the passion is 

nerally over. They go more into society, have opportunities of mixing 
as with the other sex, which you have not ; and so the years pass by, 
o- by the time their marriage comes, the heart is at rest, its life has 

it. 

‘“‘ Then their marriage, even by your own showing, seems to be much 
on a par with what mine will be.” 

‘“‘ Their marriage is, Adeline, but their love is over, yours has to come, 


There lies the difficulty, and the danger.” 
“Where did you get all these wise ideas from ?” inquired Adeline, 


much amused. 

Rose proceeded, leaving the question unanswered. 

‘“‘T thought you would be sure to marry an Englishman. You have 
often said so, and you admire the English so much more than you do the 
French. You remember that handsome Englishman, of French marigold 
memory ? I set it down in my mind that, in some way, your destiny and 
his were to be linked together.” 

“ You have set many things down in your mind, Rose, that never had 
place out of it,” retorted Adeline, with a merry laugh. “I have not 
seen him since that night, and probably never shall see him again.” 

‘*‘ Mademoiselle Rose Darling,” exclaimed Clotilde, putting her head 


out at the schoolroom window. 
“Oh the joy!” cried Rose, as she flew away. “I know it’s the 


Singletons.” 

“ Has Rose had a flirtation lately ?” asked Adeline of Mary Carr. 

“ Nothing approaching to it, since the affair of George Marlborough, 
And it strikes me, Adeline, that, for her heart, that was something 
more than a flirtation. She is wonderfully sobered down.” 

*‘ How does Grace Lucas get on with her French? I see her there, 


in the garden, with Janet Duff.” 
“ Backwards, if at all. I never met with so stupid a girl, Fancy her 
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parents sending her here for twelve months to acquire the language! We 
might as well send Rose out, for the same aul on a mission to convert 
all the Turks.” 

“ Perhaps better, as to success,” laughed Adeline. ‘“‘ Here she 
comes.” 

Rose came out with her things on, looking glum. It was only old 
Miss Maxwell who had come for her. 

“You must promise one thing, Adeline,” she said: “that you will 
give us an opportunity of seeing your future husband.” 

“ Very well,” acquiesced Adeline. ‘A pleasant evening to you, 
Rose.” 

“A dull one, you mean, with deaf Sir Sandy and his sister. I 
counted upon going to the Singletons.” 

The Baron de la Chasse arrived from Paris, and was betrothed to 
Adeline de Castella. A small circle of friends were invited to meet 
him on the evening of the betrothment, including Miss Darling and 

Carr. 

A man of thirty years, of middle height, and fine, well-made figure ; 
pleasing features, eng in their contour; auburn hair, curly and 
luxuriant by nature, but sheared off to bristles; yellow whiskers, like- 
wise sheared, and a great fierce yellow moustache with curled-round 
corners. Somehow Rose, when Adeline said he was good-looking, had 
pictured to herself a tall, handsome man; and when she caught sight of 
the cropped hair and the moustache, she went through the introduction 
with her handkerchief to her mouth, splitting with laughter. Yet there 
was no mistaking the baron for anything but a gentleman and a high- 
bred man. 

*“* Mary !” whispered Rose, when she found the opportunity, “ what a 
sacrifice for Adeline!” 

“ How do you mean? Domestic happiness does not lie in looks. 
And if it did, the baron’s are not so bad.” 

But look at his sheared hair, and those frightful moustaches! Why 
does he not cut the ends off, and die them brown ?” 

“Perhaps he is afraid of their turning out green—if he has read 
Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ ” 

“Oh, Adeline! Adeline! I wonder if she is really betrothed to him ?” 

 That’s a superfluous wonder of yours, Rose,” said Mary Carr. ‘“ The 
white wreath is on her head, and the betrothal ring on her finger.” 

“Tf such a shaven goat, as that, put the ring upon mine, I should 
look out for somebody else to take it off again,” retorted Rose. ‘ Dear 
Adeline,” she continued, as the latter advanced, “ let us see your ring.” 

Adeline drew off her glove and her ring together. 

“You should not have taken it from your finger,” remarked Mary 
Carr. ‘ We hold a superstition—some do—that a betrothal ring, once 
removed from the finger, will never be exchanged for a nuptial one.”’ 
“Sheer nonsense, like most other superstitions,” said Adeline; and 





her indifference of manner proved that no love had entered into 
her indeed, how should it ? 
“What had you both to do?” 


“ Only sign some writings, and then he placed the ring on my finger. 
more, 
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‘« Except a sealing kiss,” said Rose, saucily. 

The colour stole over Adeline’s face. Even her fair open brow, as it 
met the chaplet of white roses, became crimson. 

“ Who but you, Rose, would dream of such vulgar familiarities ?” she 
remonstrated. ‘Amongst the French, they would be looked upon as 
the very extreme of bad taste.” 

“ Taste!” ejaculated Rose, contemptuously. ‘If you loved, you 
would know better. Wait till you do, Adeline, and then remembér m 
words—and yours. It does not require much time for love to grow, if 
it will grow at all,” she continued, in that half-abstracted manner which 
was now frequent with her—as if she were communing with herself, 
rather than talking to another. 

“ Probably not,” remarked Adeline, with indifference ; ‘‘ but even you, 
Rose, susceptible as you are known to be, will scarcely admit that a few 
hours are sufficient to call it forth.” 

“Nor a twelvemonth either, situated as you and he are,” replied Rose, 
vehemently. ‘The very fact of being expected and required to love, in 
any given quarter, must act as a sure preventative.” 

And, generally speaking, Rose was right. 

“* Adeline,” hesitated Mary Carr—it was a delicate point to enter upon 
— ‘do you really like the idea of this union ?” 

“ Yes, I think so,” she answered. ‘‘ We must marry some time, and 
papa speaks highly of M. de la Chasse.” 

“ You fell into it without objection ?”’ 

“‘ Of course. What objection was there to make? I did not know 
enough of the baron to like or dislike him. And it is a very suitable 
match.” 

M. de la Chasse drew up, and entered into conversation with them. 
He appeared a sensible, agreeable man, at home in all the polite and 
literary topics of the day. In his manner towards Adeline, pe never 
losing the ceremonious politeness of a Frenchman, there was a degree of 
gallantry (I don’t know any better word : the French would say empresse- 
ment) not unpleasing to witness, and, Rose thought, a large share of 
vanity. But where you would see one of his nation superior, you would 
see ninety-nine worse. ; 

“It may be a happy marriage after all, Rose,” observed Miss Carr, 
when they were once more alone. 

“ Possibly : if she can only induce him to let his hair grow, and to 
part with those yellow tails.” 

“ Be serious if you can,”’ reproved Mary Carr. ‘“‘ He seems to be ina 
fair way to love Adeline.” 

“ He admires Adeline,” dissented Rose, “ is proud of her, and no doubt 
excessively gratified that so charming a girl should fall to his lot without 
any trouble on his part. But if you come to speak of love, it sets one 
wondering how much of that enters into the composition of a French 
husband.” ‘ 

Adeline was suddenly called to by her mother, and desired to sing a 
duet with the baron, whose reputation for musical talent had p ed 
him ; but she palpably shrank at the request, and declined it. Her nature, 
modest and retiring, united with the extreme of sensitiveness, shrank 
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from thus standing publicly up in that room to sing with one, whom she 
had just promised to look upon as her future husband. Her ostensible 
excuse was that she had not sung since her illness, and she asked Rose to 

Rose moved forward, nothing loth. Singing was the only thing she 
excelled in, except flirtation. Adeline sat herself down by Mary Carr, 
and whispered of old merry times, old schoolfellows, old associations. 

No shadow, or doubt of the future, appeared that night to sit upon the 
spirit of Adeline de Castella. There was a radiant look in her ecounte- 
nance, rarely seen ; hiding, for the moment, that touching expression of 
sorrow and sadness, so natural to it. As the betrothed of a few hours, in 
a few months to be a wife, she was the worshipped object of those around 
her, and this called forth what.latent vanity there was in her heart. For 
I hope you have not imagined that Adeline de Castella was without 
vanity. She was perhaps, in all sober truth, as near perfection as any 
young lady imhabiting this mortal earth can be, but she was not yet an 
angel: and if you ever met with a beautiful girl (or an ugly one either) 
devoid of vanity, it is more than I have. Adeline, like many others, 
thought it a fine thing to be an engaged girl—both pride and vanity 
might surely be indulged in, by a promised wife! But she knew not all 
the nature of the contract she had that day made in her blindness, its 
solemn, fearful nature. How was she to understand it yet ? All that was 
to come with time : as you will hear, if you read on. 








OUR CAMP IN TURKEY.* 


“RinG, ring, ring!—bang, bang, bang! ‘What és the news now, I 
wonder? Why is St. John’s so noisy, and what is that salute for? Is 
it the Prince Napoleon, or Marshal St. Arnaud ?—General Canrobert, 
Lord Raglan, or the Duke? Surely it must be the Caradoc at last ! 
When are we to go? and what is the news?” 

The “shining, sunny, excavated Bath-brick sort of ocean-wonder,” 
Malta, is always enlivened by a greater or less breadth and depth of 
bell-ringing, but in the stirring month of March last it outrivalled itself. 
Never was such a crowd, never such excitement. The pavement was 
covered by red-jackets and riflemen, the hotels were besieged, the forts 
were crammed, a newly-swept charcoal closet went at apremium. Then, 
the gossip! Greek mischief-makers, Russian spies, Turkish alarmists, 
were all busily engaged. The waiting-rooms of Muir and Goodenough, 
~ two librarians of the Strada Reale, were filled with inquirers all ee 

ng. 

“News, news, news !—no other idea seemed to find place for a moment, 
and the excitement became absurd in the extreme. Intelligence, on the 
“best authority,’ was contradicted almost as soon as circulated. Orders 
and counter-orders were ‘the order of the day.’ At the doors of the 
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libraries and of the Post-office, papers were affixed, advertising the de- 
nse and arrival of steamers for Alexandria, England, France, and the 

vant. Hour by hour these announcements were — till they 
became, by reason of contradictory interpolations, almost illegible. The 
Candia superseded the Indus; the Himalaya, bound to Alexandria, 
sailed for Turkey; the Ripon took the mails of the Euxine; and every 
ship, and everybody, presented the same aspect of uncertainty and con- 
fusion. Wonderful monster vessels, that had ploughed the Atlantic, and 
never been heard of among us before, came proudly into the shining 
harbour of Valetta, and were away again ere morning light. Old, creaky, 
crazy steamers, patched for the time, were towed slowly out, laden with 
women, horses, and stores, the spectators much doubting whether any of 
them would reach their destination, and the destination itself involved in 
much obscurity. ‘Then all Malta would be excited by the thunderings of 
a salute from the Fort, which, reverberating among the rocks, was re- 
echoed by the men-of-war in harbour. Anon we all raced up to a bar- 
racco—an elevated sort of colonnade overhanging the Mediterranean ; 
while beneath us rushed in a little steamer, carrying English or French 
colours; on which we at once tore down again to the Custom-house 
landing, to arrive with the guard of honour and the governor's carriage, 
and witness the disembarkation of a certain number of cocked-hats and 
white feathers appertaining to the great men and staff of the allied 
armies. By this time the square in front of Government House was 
covered with Maltese, in their hanging caps and sleeve-depending coats ; 
and people happy enough to squeeze into projecting windows, or out into 
the narrowest of all balconies, in time, might see a carriage full of 
Algerine or other heroes, Marshal St: Arnaud with his beautiful wife, 
honest-looking Canrobert, or Prince Napoleon, the living image of his 
uncle,” 

Such is the picture Mrs. Young gives us of Malta as it was in March, 
1854. No wonder that she was desirous of getting out of all this racket, 
anxiety, and distraction as quick as possible, but she did not find it an 
easy matter. It was troops, troops everywhere, not a berth to spare, and 
it was only after repeated and prolonged disappointments that she was 
lucky enough to get a passage in a yacht bound to Varna, on a trip which 
combined profit with pleasure. There was no landing at Gallipoli, and at 
Stamboul the same scene was enacted as at Malta. The hotels were filled 
to the garrets, and filthy apartments in Italian drinking-houses were oecu- 
pied by officers of the staff. Still there was much to be seen: the Sultan 
was going with his harem to the Sweet Waters—what a misnomer! Some 
of the ladies, Mrs. Young tells us, wore the yashmak of material so slight, 
that it only served to give additional delicacy to their semi-Circassian 
complexions. Etiquette, however, insisted upon these fair dames admiring 
nothing. Even when the Duke with his brilliant cortége passed their 
carriages, the eyes of the ladies remained fixed on the perspeetive of the 
distance. His royal highness must have been infinitely disgusted. _ 

Mrs. Young, herself a soldier’s wife and a soldier's widow, ‘ mpathises 
warmly with the oppressed condition of the soldier’s wife. e origina 
feelings of modesty not even protected in the barrack, what does it 
become in the field? Suffering and uncared for, self-respect is lost, and 
the women become 2 burden and a disgrace to the army, instead of being, 
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as they should be—like the French cantinieres—most useful items in the 
camp machinery. 

ia was a pleasant change from over-crowded Constantinople. 
At this time all was couleur de rose, and General Canrobert was an- 
nouncing his intention of giving balls the moment he arrived at Varna, 
and making all the Greek ladies as gay as Parisians. If the gallant 

eral found any there, it must be very much altered from what it was a 
ae years back. Then there were trips to the Giant’s Mountain (whose 
classic repute is passed over in dignified silence), and to Belgrade, which 
Mr. Albert Smith tells us is often mistaken for the renowned fortress of 
the same name! It must be by a very peculiar class of travellers. 

From Therapia it was back again to Gallipoli, An old Turkish 
general, who had just arrived, desired to see the camps. He visited the 
French first, was shown all the arrangements, and expressed his great 
delight at the clever management of everything. He next visited the 
English. ‘“ Excellent!” said he ; “and do the men like all this?” 
“: ee much.” ‘ Ah, yes; I suppose so; and all this time the Turks 
are fighting the Russians.” Nothing could exceed the fraternity that 
existed between the French and English soldiery; or, as Mrs. Young’s 
servant, Corporal Riley, said : ‘‘ They seem never easy but when they are 
giving us something, or fetching things from their tents for us.” Strict 
orders were issued to ensure respect to harems and mosques. These were 
necessitated by a fray of the Zouaves in the former, and the ascent of a 
chosen band of our own countrymen up the minarets, where they gave out 
the National Anthem as a variety to the chant of the Muezzims. 

“The culinary talents of the French soldiers,” says Mrs. Young, 
‘astonished our people. The English soldier was half-starved upon his 
rations, because he could not, with three stones and a tin pot, convert 
them into palatable food. The pork and beef were often cast aside for 
this reason, and the man ate only his bread, or he was compelled to pay 
a woman of the regiment to cook for him. The Frenchman, on the 
contrary, caught tortoises, and hunted for their eggs; gathered herbs of 
all kinds; made, in addition to the soup prepared with his ration meat, 

dts and ‘omelettes aux fines herbes;’ and so dined well on dishes 
seasoned and delicate. The French and English women did not seem to 
associate at all. The wives of our soldiers wondered at the manly costume 
of the useful cantiniéres, who have their horse and tent, and are treated 
with equal courtesy by officers and men; and they, no doubt, were 
astonished by the want of gallantry in a people who bring women to the 
wars in a foreign land, suffer them to stand unsheltered to wash the 
clothes of the men in a burning sun with a thermometer at 110° of 
Fahrenheit, leave them unprovided with carriage when the regiment 
moves, and oblige each woman to sleep with nine other persons of both 
Sexes in a circular tent some twelve feet in diameter.” 

It is now an old story that everything that was well done at Boulehar 
was done by the French. They have kept up their reputation for 
foresight and campaigning abilities ; their sick are better attended to 
than ours to the present day, and they have their huts, while we are 

about them. They had a clever way of extemporising a table. 
van was to level an oblong piece of ground and dig a trench all 
round it, in which the diners sit, i 


eaving the table in alto-relievo. The 
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clever also built huts. They did not send to France for the wood, but 
just sent for it from the other side of the Dardanelles. The supplies, 

owever, — to be exhausted. All that the Turks brought to the 
camp was a few eggs, lemons, onions, and sugar. In this dilemma, a 
woman of the regiment herself of a few fowls, which went well 
—_ with a chance Adrianople tongue, brought from Constantinople, 
or a bit of bacon obtained en cadeau from the captain of a transport. 

“ Now it was seen that the cantiniéres of the French army were not 
only exceedingly useful as suttlers to the camp, but looked amazingly 
well in their picturesque costume, as they rode behind the colonels of their 
several regiments on field-days. The women of our force suffered, and 
were comparatively useless. An idea was therefore set on foot, of con- 
verting them into cantiniéres ; and though the difficulty of costume—the 
waistcoat, and ‘ that idea continued downwards’—first presented itself, it 
was not considered insurmountable. Mrs. O’Flanagan, then,—a strong, 
active, clever woman in her way, and possessed of a complexion likely to 
wear well, and a tolerable foot and ankle,—was selected for the experi- 
ment. She was provided with a donkey and a tent, commanded to 
forage about the villages for supplies, and permitted to sell them, at a 
reasonable profit, in camp. 

‘“‘For a few days nothing could present a more hopeful appearance. 
Young geese, juvenile ducks, green apples,—suggestive of innumerable 
dumplings,—with a variety of fresh luxuries, threatened to make our six- 
dozen-chest dining-tables groan with plenty. The flounced mousseline- 
de-laine dress of the energetic donkey-rider rose two or three inches ; and 
the regimental tailor, in his mind’s eye, already saw the grey trousers, 
red jacket with a charming little tail to it, and excessively short jupe, in 
which our suttler was not alone to rival the French cantiniére in costume, 
but was to be the bright leader of a band, prepared to surround the 
colonel on all state occasions, like the shining satellites of a superior 
oe Alas, for human hopes founded on the stability of woman’s will ! 

rs. O’Flanagan wearied of donkey-riding. The profit on her foragings 
rose to cent. per cent., and she was duly expostulated with. In a day or 
two more the mousseline-de-laine descended again, and not a goose or 
duck cheered us with its pleasant cacklings. The eggs remained; and 
Vin de Tenedos—the juice of the vine—did duty for the juice of the 
apples. While the regiments were on e, Mrs. O’Flanagan was wont 
to divest the itinerant merchants of their supplies, and send them home 
rejoicing ; so that on the men’s return not the vestige of a Turk was to 
be seen; and all eggs, milk, onions, and et ceteras, were only to be had 
at the store of the wily suttler. Then came a tug of war. Mrs, 
O’Flanagan was commanded to leavé her tent, and yield up her donkey. 
She defied. ‘The order was repeated, but she received it with smiles of 
derision, firmly seated among her eggs. ‘This was too much. As a 
camp-follower she was amenable to camp authority; and the matter 
ended by an officer being directed to burn her tent over her head. Mrs. 
O’Flanagan became a sort of Suttee to her principles; though, unlike 
the Hindoo widow, she yielded her confidence under the influence of 
green wood, and was very soon smoked out like a noisome insect, and re- 
mained seated under a neighbouring bush, leaning her arm on a barrel of 
Vin de Tenedos, and lamenting her destiny in a pathetic Irish howl.” 
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Mrs. O’Flanagan had her revenge for this act of persecution. She 
declared that she had seen a beautiful young countrywoman, a slave to 
an old Turk, and a descent being made upon the harem of the wicked 
old Blue Beard, nothing was found, and the men got into grave trouble. 

At Tchifleck, “the farm,” as the spot was called, whither the camp 
next moved, “nothing,” Mrs. Young describes, ‘could have been 
pleasanter than their existence, passed, as it was, in bell tents pitched on 
the slope of a Turkish hill, looking over the sea of Marmora.” Mest 
heartily do we sympathise with her in her love of a nomadic life ! 

“Our carpet was the flower-enamelled grass, a thousand times more 
brilliant than any design in Marlborough House. A magnificently 
towering ocetetlemaned thistle, that I would not have changed for the 
tallest figure footman in Grosvenor-place, stood sentry at my door. A 
thousand larks were my vocalists; and, for sunsets and moonlights, what 
charm could all the Claudes and Titians of the Academy pessess, when 
compared to these glorious originals shining on the Eastern wave ?”’ 

But we must exchange these pleasant scenes for Varna, where tie 
British camp was pitched, in defiance of all Oriental rules, on the banks 
of a beautiful but deceitful lake. The African experience of the French 
taught them better. “You may feel safe enough here,” said a staff 
officer of Prince Napoleon’s, “ but the position is excessively unsafe, and 
your general prostration may be sudden and fatal.” They made them- 
selves comfortable for a time, however, building bowers for shade, going 
to Varna for supplies, the soldiers’ wives doing the washing in the lake. 
Strange to say, Mrs. O'Flanagan turned up again at Varna. 

“One day, while looking from the camp towards Varna, a lady, as she 
seemed, came ambling along the road with straw hat, flounced dress, and 
the gayest possible shawl. One became quite nervous. It was montlis 
since such a morning visitor had appeared; and though the French 
officers and Bashi-Bazouks had become indifferent to us, the idea of re- 
ceiving a lady was quite alarming. However, there she was, drawing 
nearer every moment, making evidently to our tent. Servants were 
called, seats demanded, an impertinent intrusive fowl driven hurriedly out 
of the ‘green drawing-room,’—to the evident amazement of the said fow!, 
who generally roosted there at night, and lounged in the shade all day 
by the side of the gutta-percha water-basin ; however, we were to be 
civilised people again now,—a lady was coming ‘to call.’ 

“ Imagine, then, the surprise, when passing boldly on we discovered in 
that alarming rider our friend Mistress O’ Flanagan, of Tchifleck memory, 
whom last we left ‘ lamenting,’ like Lord Ullin’s daughter, not, however, 
on the calm sea-shore, but in the Turkish prison of Gallipoli ! 

“ How she had escaped the transport in which she was ordered to be 
sent to England, no one knew. Clever and ingenious as the authoress of 
the ‘ White Slave’ romance was, she had not only effected her purpose, 
and got a passage in a French ship, but she had, by some means or other, 
attired herself in the latest French fashions. Indisputably her talent was 
great ; and, rightly applied under proper training, the abilities of Mrs. 
Oo Flanagan, in another class of life, might have rendered her an admired 
and brilliant member of society. As it was, she was simply considered 
as an impudent and dangerous camp-follower ; and the order was at once 
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iven to take her back to Varna under a guard, and the officer was to see 
a placed on board a transport in the harbour bound for England, which 
vessel she was not to be allowed to leave until it there arrived. 

“The men who were charged with her safe convoy had no taste for 
this order. They liked the woman, and admired her energy. To express 
this, the soldiers appointed for her guard each filled his can with Vin de 
Tenedos, to see at parting to whose she would put her li 

“ Arrived on the shore, the men gathered round wah kindly words ; 
and many a friendly and loving message was entrusted to our ex- 
cantiniére, for transmission home to wife and comrade. Mrs. O’Flanagan 
was true to herself; she took the cans as they were presented, and, 
putting her lips to each, drank the men’s health. Safe in the ship’s boat, 
the guard left her, giving three hearty cheers as it pushed off, with Mrs, 
O’Flanagan in the stern. And, as it is sometimes said, ‘ We could have 
better spared a better man,’ so the men of the whole regiment, I believe, 
regretted the disgrace and punishment of the author of ‘ The Romance at 
Tchifleck.’ ” 

Gradually rations grew scarce and bad. Some porter did once come 
up, but it did not last long. Vapours began to rise at night up from 
the lake, and fevers set in. There were plenty of medicines, but no 
comforts. Mrs. Young—for we are not told if there was a Mr. Young 
—wisely moved away nearer to the French camp. At first this had its 
little discomforts. 

“‘ The French soldiers, till they got right ideas, generally mistook our 
tents for the regimental canteen, and myself, no doubt, for the cantiniére 
en demi-toilette. One very jolly Zouave once came in, I remember, and 
insisted on placing himself on the edge of one of the beds there, to re- 
count the whole romance,—as he seemed to consider it,—of his first 
joining the army in Algiers; and talked most enthusiastically of ‘ ce cher 
Canrobert’ on the hill.”’ 

These enterprising Zouaves! They never lose a thing for the trying 
for it. But the mistake was soon corrected, and the French treated our 
fair countrywoman with their usual courtesy. With the great heats 
came flies, dew, rain, and thunder-storms, and matters began to take a 
serious appearance. The “bowers,” rotting with the wet, sent forth an 
ominous dead-leaf smell. The tents were full of hot feverish vapour. 
Mrs. Young made another move, and got quarters—in Belgrave-square 
—in Varna. This was the result ; 

‘‘Sorely wearied, I went to bed. Patter, patter, patter! What could 
it be? Surely it rained, and the leaky roof allowed the drops to fall on 
my face and coverlet. To ascertain the fact, the lucifers and candle came 
into requisition; and then a scene appeared which I thought even a 
Turkish house could not have produced. The walls were covered thickly 
with vermin of the most objectionable class, the white coverlet showed 
hundreds, the planks of the floor seemed to pour them out in streams ; 
and when morning came, and I described what seemed a horrible sort of 
phantasmagoria, my friend laughed a wild sort of half-frantic laugh, and 
said, ‘Oh! you must sprinkle Italian powder over the floor and bed, and 
suspend a tarpaulin overhead.’ Neither tarpaulin nor powder had any 
effect; and though at last I tried placing lighted candles round, till I 
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could have fancied myself one of the royal family lying in state, before I 
left Varna, I was half-maddened from want of rest, the hideousness of the 
midnight hours being increased by having for our opposite neighbour the 
commissariat baker. This individual owned a shed, open in front, and 
covered with a mixture of tiles and charred beams, several of which last 
dangerously projected over the footpath. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon this important person was wont to light the fires of his oven, which 
immediately poured forth volumes of smoke, there being no particular 
chimney to the building, but every aperture acting as that useful 
accessory. As night wore on, batches of bread were run in on slides, and 
then raked out again with long shovels; and as this necessarily required 
labourers, and the labour was monotonous, the chief baker and his assistants 
beguiled the time by talking. The amusement could not be called con- 
versing, inasmuch as everybody talked together, laughed together, scolded 
together, and hooted together ; this, combined with the heat, the smoke, 
and the noise of the raking, was quite enough to prevent rest, even if 
our internal economy had been better than it had; and I am afraid I was 
scarcely sorry when I learned that the devastating fire at Varna had 
included that distracting commissariat bakery.” 

Mrs. Young moved away, finally, from these accumulated annoyances 
before the horrors had reached their crisis, but we hope we have quoted 
enough of her lively book to show how full of deep interest it is. Nothing 
can be more graphic or entertaining than her description of our camps of 
Gallipoli, of Constantinople, and of Varna ; and nothing more amusing 
than her account of the doings of the allies in their Turkish quarters. 
Of the Turks themselves she speaks as every one does who speaks from 
experience and not from policy, as an incapable, unimprovable race ; and 
of the “Ottoman empire’ as an old tumble-down institution, that 
nothing can prop up. “The Turks,” she says, “donot take the 
slightest interest in what the allies are doing for them.” The genera! 
idea is that Sultan Medjid, in acknowledgment for past kindnesses, has 
allowed the French and English forces a highway through his country, 
to settle some quarrel of their own somewhere or other! Yet does she 
give a glimpse of change in thischaos. ‘The Turk, as he now is—a mere 
abhorrer of Christians—will, she says, soon become impossible. The 
West is rushing to the East, and the Turk will begin to escape from 
Ulemas and Imaums, and become possibly a regenerated being. The 
society of dogs would certainly be the only losers by so great a change. 
Allah Kurim! may it come! 











